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ROWLANDS ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL QDONTO 


| Is the best, purest, and most fragrant 
preparation for the teeth. Health de- 
pends in a great measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth and their freedom 
from decay, and all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor pastes can pos- 
sibly be as efficacious for polishing the 
teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; 
such Rowland’s Odonto has always proved 
itself to be. Ask for Rowland’s Odonto. 


THE PARADISE OF BIRDS. 


An xtrabaganzn im a Press. 


By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE 
Second Edition. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD @ SONS, London and Edinburgh. 


Prevents hair falling off or turning grey, 
cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, and 
makes it beautifully soft, pliable, and 
glossy. It contains no lead nor mineral 
ingredients, and can also be had in a 
Golden colour, especially suited for fair- 
haired children or persons whose hair 
has become grey. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 
10s. 6d. family bottles. Avoid imitations. 
Sold by Chemists. 


Mr. Ruskin, AT THE CONCLUSION OF A Lecture, SAYS :— 

“T will end this lecture, and this volume, with the refreshment for 
us of a piece of perfect English and exquisite wit, falling into verse,— 
the Chorus of the Birds, in Mr. Courthope’s ‘ Paradise ° of them,—a 
book lovely, and often faultless in most of its execution.” —Love’s Meinie. 


“FOR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE? Maxx, “BLoop 


THE GREAT BLOOD 
STORED PURIFIER & RESTORER, 


For cleansing and clearing the Blood from 
all impurities, cannot be too highly re- 
commended, For Scrofuia, Scurvy, Skin 

Diseases, and Sores of all kinds, it is a 
permanent cure. 

It Gures O14 Sor or Pimples on the 


Cures Uloerated ‘Bores on the Neck, Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, Face, 
res Ulcerated Sore Legs, ; Cures Glandular Sw 


res Cancerous Ulcers From whatever ca‘ 


. use arising. 
As this Mixture is pleasant to the Tete, and warranted free from anything injurious to be most delicate constitution 
of by 4 sex, the Proprietor — sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. of Tes’ from 
Sold in Bottles, Qs. 6d. each, and in cases, containing six times the quantity, ii 8. each, sufficient to effec 
cure in the great majority ra long-standing cases—BY ALL CHE 1 —taied AND PATENT MEDICINE. ENDORS 
fhout the World; or sent to at: address for 30 or 132 stam 


HE LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUNTIES. DRUG 


Cure for Asthma. 


The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for 
twelve years a martyr to that terrible disease 
Asthma, but after many trials and failures he 
_ at last succeeded in bringing together the 
| combination in which, as a Cure, the public 
‘The wear and tear that Public Speakers and Vocalists | has by this time gained the greatest con- 
are subjected to is, by their use, removed, and strength and fidence. 

Read y of voice are ‘retained as rich and melodious in after- It has been thoroughly tested in many of the 


they may have exhibited at the onset of their career. 
ey may have exhibited at the onset of their career. | worst cases, and was said by the late LORD 


These del BEACONSFIELD, in whose case it was used 
‘stomach, Gr bowels and donot diss | onder the highest medical sanction, to have 
Jenny Lixp.—" I have much pleasure in confirming,as | given him the greatest comfort. 


as my experience extends, the testimony already 80 
general in favour of the Lozenges prepared by i 
Doughty's Voice Lozenges are sold 
Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 11s. ; or, Post tres, Is. 2d., rah 


Of all Chymists, 4s. per box, or by remitting 
4s. 3d_to the undersigned, a box be mailed 


bs. 4d. and = 6d., in stamps. to any address in Great Britain, charges paid. 
F. NEWBERY AND SONS, F. NEWBERY AND SONS 
1 King Edward Newgate Street, (BRITISH DEPOT), 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1746, 


1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
| London, E.C. 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Fcap. 8vo. (In a few days. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


A New Collected Edition, in Seven Volumes. Extra Fcap. 8vo. Five Shillings each Volume. 
A limited number of copies are printed on best hand-made paper. Orders for this Edition will 
be taken for sets only at the rate of 10s. 6d. per Volume. 


Vol. I. EARLY POEMS.—Vol. II. LUCRETIUS: and other Poems.—Vol. III. IDYLLS OF 
THE KING.—Vol. IV. THE PRINCESS: and MAUD.—Vol. V. ENOCH ARDEN: and IN 
MEMORIAM.—Vol. VI.—QUEEN MARY: & HAROLD.—Vol. VII. BALLADS: & other Poems. 


NEW NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL. BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
CHARLEY KINGSTON'S MISS BRETHERTON. 
AUNT. By Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD. 
By PEN OLIVER. Crown 8vo. Crown 6vo. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
JUDITH SHAKESPEARE : 
RAMONA: a Story. ARomance. By WILLIAM BLACK. 


By HELEN JACKSON. Author of “A Princess of Thule,” &c. 
Two Volumes. Globe 8vo. 12s. Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 3is. 6s. 


New Book by the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. By 


the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With numerous Illustrations by C. Napier 
Hemy. Medium 4to. 12s. 6d. 


New Fine-Art Book by G. H. Boughton, A.R.A. and E. A. Abbey. 
SKETCHING RAMBLES in HOLLAND. By G. H. Boveuron, A.R.A. 


and E. A. ABBEY. With numerous Illustrations by G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., and E. A, 
Abbey. Feap. 4to., 2is. 


A New Selection from Charles Kingsley’s Works. 


DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of Cuarues Kinastry. 
By his Wire. Crown 8vo. (Just ready. 


(CHARLES KINGSLEY’S POEMS. (Eversley Edition.) A New Col- 


lected Edition, with Additional Poems. Two Volumes. Globe 8vo. 10s. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. In Prose and Verse. Edited by 

Epmunp Gosszg, Clark Lecturer of English Literature at the University of Cambridge. 
With Portraits and Facsimile. In Four Volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. 
Golden Treasury Series. New Volume. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. Reprinted from the 
original editions, with Notes. By Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. With a Vignette after 


FLAXMAN. 18mo. 4s. 6d 
New Book by Archdeacon Farrar. 
THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS. Being Discourses and Notes on 


the Books of the New Testament. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster ; Cha: to 
the Queen. Demy 8vo. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, THE LIFE OF. Chiefly told in 


his own Letters. Edited by his Son, FREDERICK MauRIcE. With Two Portraits. 2 vols. 
Second Edition. Third Thousand. Demy 8vo. 36s. 


EDWARD MIALL (formerly M.P., Rochdale and Bradford), THE 
LIFE OF. By his Son, ARTHUR MIALL. With Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE PARSIS: their Manners and Customs, Religion 
and Present Position. By DosaBHal Frams1 Karaka, C.S.I., Presidency,Magistrate and 
Cbairman of Her Majesty's Bench of Justices, Bombay, late Member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, late Chairman of the —— oo, and late Sheriff of Bombay, Author of 
Britain,” &c., &c. Volumes. With Coloured and other Illustrations. 
edium 8vo. 


PROGRESSIVE MORALITY. By Tuomas Fowzer. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“Mr. Fowler has briefly and lucidly exhibited and illustrated views which, to use his own 


words, ‘are winning their way to general acceptance among the more instructed and reflective 
men of the day.’"—The Scotsman. 


Now Ready. Price One Shilling. By Post 1s. 3d. 
THE CHRISTMAS DOUBLE (DECEMBER) NUMBER. 


She English Llustrated Magasine. 


With nearly One Hundred Illustrations, and Contributions from J. Comyns CaRR, 
AusTIN DoBSON, ARCHIBALD FORBES, FREDERICK PoLLOcK, HuGH Conway, RICHARD 


JEFFERIES, F. VILLIERS, Mary MaTHerR, W. E. BERNARD H. BE . 
KEARY, HENRY JAMES. cKEB, ©. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & €0.’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, &c. 


NATURE'S SERIAL STORY. By E. P. Roz. 


With 65 Full-page and 


other exquisite Illustrations drawn by William Hamilton Gibson and Frederick Dielman, 
engraved by Wellington, Whitney, Hoskin, Wolf, Tinkey, and F. Pettit. Demy 4to., cloth 


extra, gilt edges. 


24s, 
SECOND EDITION. One volume, demy 8vo., cloth extra. 


£1 1 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. SYDNEY 


SMITH, M.A., Rector of Combe-Florey, and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 


Based on 


Family Documents and the Recollections of Personal Friends. By S1uarr J. Rep. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR,” &c. 
ow ready, at all Libraries, MR. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL, entitled 


N 
JACK’S COURTSHIP: a Sailor's Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. 


Three Vols., Crown 8vo. 31s. 


6d. 
HEAPER EDITION. One Vol., Royal 8vo., cloth extra. 21s. 


NEW AND C 
THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN. Portraits of the One Hundred 


Greatest Men of History, reproduced from Fine and Rare Steel Engravings. With Biographies. 


General Introduction by RatpH Watpo Emerson. 


published at Eight Guineas, 


Artists at Home. Photo-Engrav- 
ings with Biographies. Imp. folio, 42s. | 
Florence: its History. The Medici 
— The Humanists— Letters—Arts. By 
CHARLES YRIARTE. Illustrated with nearly 
500 Engravings. Large Imperial 4to. £3 3s. 

The History of Fashion in France. 
With 21 Coloured Plates after Water- 
Colour Drawings. Imperial 8vo. 28s. 

Our Village. By Miss Mrrrorp. 
Edition de Luxe. Illustrated. £1 1s.; 
cheaper edition, 10s. 6d. 

Breton Folk. By Henry Buacksurn. 
With 171 Illustrations by R. Caldecott. 
Small 4to., £1 1s.; in plainer binding, 10s. 6d. 

Robert Herrick’s Poetry. Illus- 


trated by E. A. AnBErand ALFRED Parsons. 
Quarto. 42s 


The Original Edition of this Work was 


The Raven. By Encar Por. 
With very beautiful full-page Illustrations 
on wood by Gustave Dore. Imperial 
folio. £3 3s. 


The Renaissance of Art in Italy. 

By Leaver Scorr. With upwards of 150 
Engravings. Medium 4to. £1 Lis. 6d. 

Literary Works of Leonardo da 
Vinci. By Dr. J. Pavt Ricnter. Nearly 
2,000 pages, 220 Original Drawings repro- 
duced in autotype, and numerous other 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Imp. 8vo. £12 12s. 

Italian Art in the National Gallery. 
ByJean Pavt Ricuter, Ph.D. Medium 4to. 
cloth gilt. £22s. Beautifully Illustrated. 

Men of Mark. Permanent Photo- 
graphs. With Biographical Notices. Seven 
Vols., 4to. £15s. each. Each containing 
between 30 and 40 Photographs. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FLY-FISHING FOR SALMON, TROUT, AND 


GRAYLING; with Notes on their Haunts, Habits, and History. By Epwarp Hamitton, 


M.D., F.L.S., 


Illustrated by a Mezzotint Engraving by Francis Seymour HapeEn, Esq., 


and —- Woodcuts. Small Post 8vo., printed on handsome paper by Whittingham, cloth 


Price HALF-A-CROWN. New and Cheper Edition. Small Post 8vo., cloth. 


THREE SISTERS: or, Sketches of a Highly Original Family. By 


Exsa D’Esterre 


NEW COLLECTION OF POEMS BY THE COMPILER OF “THE CHANGED CROSS.” 
MY COMFORTER, and other Religious Poems. 16mo., cloth gilt. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


HAYDN. By Pavuuine D. Townsenp. Crown 8vo., cloth. 8s. Forming 
the New Volume of the Series of “ Biographies of the Great Musicians.” 

OUR HANOVERIAN KINGS. A Short History of the Four Georges, 
embracing the Period 1714-1830. By B.C. Sxorrowr, M.A. Crown 8vo., with several Maps, 


cloth. 7s. 6d. 


LAVED : a Novel. By Rosert J. Lanestarr pe Havimanp, M.A. 


Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THREE NEW JUVENILE GIFT BOOKS. 
QUEER STORIES. By Epwarp Eeatzsron, Author of “ The Hoosier 


oolboy,”” &c. 12mo. 


Sch: 4s. 6d. 
THE OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY BOOK. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
With numerous Musteatiens by Miss Rosina Emmett, Illustrator of “Pretty Peggy.’’ 


NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 


Square 16mo., cloth extra. 


KERABAN THE INFLEXIBLE 


Illustrations, cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


Small Post 8vo., with numerous 


HARPER'S CHRISTMAS. 


A Superb Number. Price ONE SHILLING. 


NOW READY. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., English Publishers of “ HaRPer’s MaGazinx,” beg to 


announce that they have made arrangements with 
of HARPER'S YOUNG PE 
on November 20th. 


at Sixpence. 


essrs. HarPer & Bros. for an ENGLISH EDITION 
TG PLE, the leading American Juvenile Journal. It was commenced 
» and is being published in Weekly Numbers at One Penny, and in Monthly Parts 


Loxpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, 00. ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


‘THE MAGAZINE READER WILL FIND NO BETTER INVEST- 
MENT FOR HIS SIXPENCE.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


‘THE CORNHILL IS THE MOST INTERESTING OF ENGLISH 
MAGAZINES.’—VANITY FAIR. 


NOTICE.—The January NUMBER of the 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. will contain the 


first part of a NEW STORY by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
entitled ‘RAINBOW GOLD.’ 


In the same number will appear an Article upon CHARLES 
DICKENS, WRITTEN BY HIS ELDEST DAUGHTER, 
entitled “GHARLES DICKENS AT HOME,’ th special reference to 
his relations with Children. 


NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


opular Edition of A New Translation of ‘Don Quixote.’ 
Arnold's ‘God and the Bible.’ In the press, 4 vols. 8vo. 


Now ready, Popular Edition, abrid with a i 
ridged, The Ingenious Gentleman, 


Don Quixote of La Mancha. 

God and the Bible: By Miavet pe CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. 4 

A SEQUEL TO ‘LITERATURE AND DOGMA.’ | A Translation, with Introduction and Notes by A 
By Marraew ARNOLD. JOHN of the ‘Poem 


New Volume of the ‘ Standard Edition’ of 
the Complete Works of W. M. Thackeray. 
Now ready, large 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


New Works by Augustus J. C. Hare. 
In the press, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with numerous 


Illustrations. 
Burlesques. Studies in Russia. 
By Avaustus J. C. Hare, 
Author of ‘Walks in Rome,’ ‘ Cities of Northern 


and Central Italy,’ ‘Wanderings in Spain,’ &. 
In the press, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Illustrations. 


Sketches in Holland and 


New Work by W. E. Norris. 
In the press, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A Man of his — and other Stories. 


Scandinavia. 
y W. E. Norris, By Aveustus J. C. Hare. 
Author of ‘ salencen ‘No New Thing,’ &. Author of ‘ Cities of Italy,’ ‘ Wanderings in Spain,’ ae. 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 


In the press, 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘By Proxy,’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
a 2 
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MESSRS. W. H. SMITH AND SON, 
Library Department, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 


Invite the attention of Book Buyers to the annexed List of valuable Standard Works, offered 
at terms much below the published prices. 


Published Offered 
at at 


Among the Clods: Phases of Farm 
(new) 
Abbott, S., Ardenmohr, Among the 
Hills: a Record of Scenery and 
Sports in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. Illustrated ......... (uneut) 
Across Country, by “ Wanderer,” 
with Illustrations by G. Bowers 
(half-calf extra) 
Bagot, A. G., Men we Meet in the 
Field ; or, the Bulshire Hounds 
(new) 
Dean, G. A., the Culture, Manage- 
ment, and Improvement of 
Landed Estates. With Nume- 
rous Illustrations, those of 
Grasses and Insects taken from 


76 


12 6 


76 


36 


46 


10 0 


36 


(new) 316 7 6 


Every subject in connection with 
a Landed Estate is dealt with in 
this valuable work. The Author, as 
a Land Agent and Referee to the 
Board of Trade, has had experience 
of the best and most varied kind, 
and in this treatise the results of 
his knowledge will be found put in 
the most useful and practical form. 
Buckland, &., Curiosities of Natural 

History. 4 vols. (half-rox., new) 
Notes and Jottings from Ani- 


mal Life(new/y half-bound Persian) 


Log Book of a Naturalist,new 
(half-rox., new) 
Harting, J. E., Our Summer Mi- 
grants, 30 [Illustrations from 
Designs by Thomas Bewick(new) 
Colquhoun, J., Sporting Days in 
(new) 
Contributions to Natural Histery 
by a Rural Dean ............ (new) 
Davis, G. C., Mountain, Meadow, 
and Mere: a Series of Outdoor 
Sketches of Sport, Scenery, Ad- 
ventures, and Natural History 
(new) 

Francis, Francis, Fish Culture: a 
Practical Guide to the Modern 
System of Breeding and Rearing 
(new) 
Haworth, Capt. M. E., Road Scrap- 
ings,Coaches,and Coaching (new) 
Mayhew, E., Illustrated Horse Ma- 
nagement, Embellished with 
nearly 400 Illustrations ...(new) 
Illustrated Horse Doctor: 
being an Accurate Account of 
the Various Diseases to which 
the Equine race are subjected, 
together with the Latest Mode 
of Treatment and all the requi- 
site Prescriptions. Illustrated, 
new edition, 1884...... (rox.. new) 
Pennell, H. C., the Book of the 
Pike, with a Chapter on Spin- 
ning for Trout in Lakes and 


36 
50 


60 


17 6 


30 


6 6 


10 0 


(new) 50 36 


Orders Carriage-free to any Railway Bookstall. 
Published Offered 
at at 
Strutt, Joseph, the Sports and 
Pastimes of the People of Eng- 
land, including the Rural and 
Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, &c. Edited 
by W. Hone. Illustrated with 
140 Engravings from Ancient 
Manuscripts, royal 4to...... (new) 42 0 210 
Stud Farm, the, Hints -on Breed- 
ing for the Turf, the Chase, and 
the Road, by Cecil ......... (new) 36 20 
Vyner, R. T., Notitia Venatica: A 
Treatise on Fox Hunting, em- 
bracing the General Manage- 
ment of Hounds and the Diseases 
of Dogs, 6th edition. 9 Coloured 
Illustrations, royal 8vo. ...(new) 21 0 10 6 
Handley Cross, Sporting Works. 
5 vols.—Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 
Plain or Ringlets, Handley Cross, 
Ask Mamma, Mr. Romford’s 
Hounds— 
(half-crimson morocco, new’) 95 0 
Pigskin and Willow, by B. Webber 
(new) 36 20 
Hamerton, P. G., The Sylvan Year, 
with 8 Etchings. Third edition 


(roxburgh, new) 6 0 
Hibberd, 8., The Culture of Vege- 
tables and Fruits ............ (new) 36 26 


Jefferies, R., Nature near London 
(secondhand) 60 30 
Red Deer “........ (secondhand) 46 30 
Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities. 16 
Coloured Plates by Atken (new) 21 0 15 0 
Leslie, G. D., R. A., Our River. 
Illustrated .......... (roxburgh) 18 6 
Leveson, Major H. A., Sport in 
Many Lands. [Illustated. 2 
vols. (newly half-bound Persian) 10 0 
The Forest and Field (uncut) 60 20 
Melville, G. J. Whyte, Riding Re- 
collections ...(newly-bound cloth) 120 5 0 
Mollison, J. R., The New Practical 
Window Gardener: Directions 
for the Cultivation and arrange- 
ment of Flowering Plants. II- 


(new) 36 26 
Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., in 
the Highlands ............... (new) 36 20 


The authorship of this is attributed 
to Mr. William Black. 
Piper, H., Poultry: Practical Guide 
to the Breeding, Rearing, and 
Management of. Illustrated(new) 40 20 
Plant Life: Popular Papers on the 
Phenomena of Botany.  Illus- 
(new) 36 26 
Rice, James, History of the British 
Turf, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. 2 vol. (new) 300 76 
Russell, Rev. John, The Out-of- 
Door Life: A Memoir, by Davies 
(secondhand) 60 30 
Sporting Sketches in Three Conti- 
nents, by “ Bagatelle” ...(new) 26 16 
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BLACKIE & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE WILLIAM L. LEITCH, Vice-President 


of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colour. By A. MacGeoreg, Author of ‘‘Old Glasgow,” 
&c. In small 4to, with Portrait and 12 Engravings from Leitch’s Drawings, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
** The book is interesting and well-written.’’—Times. 


AN EPITOME OF GENERAL HISTORY: Ancient, Medieval, and 


odern. For School, College, and General Reference. By Cart Piorrz. Translated, with extensive 
Additions, by W. H. Tittrneuast. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ This is a very useful book, and as a rule accurate.””—Atheneum 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS. Facsimiles of 


Original Studies, by J. CaALLow, with easy instructions. First Stage, in One Colour, cloth 2s. 6d. ; 


Szconp Staeég, in Seven Colours, cloth, 4s. 


(Just Published. 


SIMPLE LESSONS IN WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. Facsimiles 


of Original Water-colour Drawings by various Artists, with numerous pencil Illustrations, and full 
Instructions, Fiowers, cloth, 3s.; LanpscaPr, cloth, 3s.; Marine, cloth, 3s. 


STUDIES OF TREES. By J. Neepuam. A Series of Eighteen Examples 


in Colours, and Thirty-three Drawings in Pencil. 


tions. First Serixs, cloth, 5s.; Seconp Serres, cloth, 5s. 


With Descriptions of the Trees and Full Instruc- 
(Just Published, 


THE UNIVERSE; or, The Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. By 


F. A. Poucnet, M.D. With 273 Engravings on Wood. Eighth Edition. Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, 


gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, blind-tooled, lfs. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY : an Elementary Treatise. 


Translated and extended by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Sears College, Belfast. Illustrated by 783 Wood Engravings and Three Coloured Plates. Sixth 


= re Soy Revised. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s.; or separately, in Four Parts, cloth limp, 
. each, 


DR. OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, 


Literary, Scientitic, and Technological. By Joun Oaitvir, LL.D. New Edition, carefully Revised 
and greatly Augmented. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. [Illustrated by above 3,000 
Engravings, printed in the text. In Four Vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £5, or half-bound in morocco, £6 6s. 
“The promise of the first volume has been kept throughout, and the whole, as completed, is a monu- 
ment of patience, industry, and good work. From beginning to end, it has received the same thorough and 
conscientious care ; it is copious, itis trustworthy, it is beautifully illustrated, and it is admirably — 
on good paper. . . . It will be for many years the most serviceable and most highly valued of glish 


Dictionaries.’’—Saturday Review, 


THE COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY: Explanatory, Pronouncing, 


and Etymological. (Illustrated by above 800 Engravings on Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 25s.; half 


morocco, 32s. 


THE STUDENT'S DICTIONARY : Etymological, Pronouncing, and 


Explanatory. With about 300 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 16mo, half roan, 7s. 64°; half calf, 10s. 64. 


DR. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY, abridged from “The 


Student’s Dictionary’’ by the Author. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d.; half roan, 3s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


TRUE TO THE OLD FLAG: a Tale 


of the American War of Independence. By G. 
A. Henty. With Twelve Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


IN FREEDOM’S CAUSE: a Story of 


Wallace and Bruce. By G. A. Henty. With 
Twelve Full-page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 


ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND: a 
Tale of Cressy and Poitiers. By G. A. Henry. 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 


THE PIRATE ISLAND: a Story of 


the South Pacific. By Harry CoLLtinewoop. 
With Eight Full-page Pictures. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 48. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Danie. 
Deror. Reprinted from the Author’s Edition, 
and fllustrated by above 100 Pictures designed 
by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 


BUNYIP LAND: the Story of a Wild 
Journey in New Guinea. By G. MAnvILLE 
Fenn. With Twelve Full-page Illustrations 
by Gordon Browne. Crown 8yo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. . 


MENHARDOC: a Story of Cornish 
Nets and Mines. By G. Manvitir Fewn. 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 


THE WRECK OF THE NANCY 
BELL : or, Cast Away on Kerguelen Land. By 
Joun C. Hutcueson. Illustrated by Six Full- 
page Pictures. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, 49 & 50, Barzey. 
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Reduction in Price to ls. 6d. 


“No pains have been spared to make THe Art Journat as useful as it is 


ornamental.”—The World. 


“ Delightfully varied, without losing sight, on a single page, of its general 


urpose.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


“ The high standard of excellence which Tue Arr Journat has long maintained 


has been now still further exalted.”—The Echo.. 


THE 


ART JOURNAL 


For 1885. 


SeveRaL important alterations will be made in the New Series of Tue Art JouRNAL. 


lem JANUARY 188565) 


For JANUARY 


CONTENT 
ETCHING 


HE WEDDING MORNING | 
BY 


The most noteworthy will 


be a REDUCTION IN PRICE 


of each monthly part from 
2s. 6d. to 1s. 6d., and 
each yearly volume from 
31s. 6d. to 21s. 

In deciding upon this 
step, the proprietors have 
been influenced by the 
desire to fix the cost of the 
Journal at a price which 
will bring it within the 
means of a largely in- 
creased class, and thus 
enhance its popularity. 

A Full Page Plate will 
be given in each Monthly 
Part—either Line Engrav- 
ing, Etching, or Reproduc- 
tion—and that the very 
best of its kind. The 
Journat will contain as 
many pages of letterpress, 
and be printed in the 
same size and style as 
heretofore. 


H. MOSLER These alterations will 


commence in January, and 
the NEW SERIES will be 
distinguished by a fresh 
cover specially designed by 
Mr. Lewis Day, of which 

@ reduced facsimile is 
herewith printed. 


~ 


The following separately printed Plates will appear during the early months of the year :— 


In January: An Etching entitled “The Wedding Morning,” after the 
celebrated picture by H. Mosler, recently purchased by the Government of New 
South Wales. 

In February: A Line Engraving of “ Napoleon on board the Bellerophon,” 
after the picture by W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., purchased by the Royal Academy. 

In March: “A Reverie,” after a drawing by Marcus Stone, A.R.A., specially 
made for THe Art JouRNAL. 

There are also in preparation, amongst others :— 

“Venus and Asculapius.” A Line Engraving, after the picture by E. J. 
Poynter, R.A., purchased by the Royal Academy. 

“The Favourites of the Emperor Honorius.” A Line Engraving, after the 
picture by J. W. Waterhouse. 

“Friday.” An Etching, after the picture by W. Dendy Sadler, the property of 
the Corporation of Liverpool. 


London: The Art J ournal Office, 26, Ivy Lane, E.C., 
And all Booksellers. 
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PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


WITH THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES, 


THE ART ANNUAL, 


Being an Extra Part of The Art Journal, issued as a Curistmas NuMBER, 


CONTAINING 


THE LIFE ee WORK 


SIR FREDERICK ‘LEIGHTON, A. 


THE ODALISQUE. Line Engra 


PRESIDENT oF tHe RoyaLAcapEmy 
HIS 


LEE LMS ALII 0. 


MRS. ANDREW 
LANG. 


With more than 
Forty Illustrations, 
including a consider- 
able number of 
pictures not hitherto 
engraved; notably 
‘*‘Cimabue’s Madonna 
being carried through 
Florence,” by special 
permission of Her 


Majesty the Queen. 


FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 


ving by Lumb Stocks, R.A. 


CIMABUE’S MADONNA BEING CARRIED THROUGH 
FLORENCE. Engraved by C. Dietrich. 
THE ARTS OF PEACE. Fac-simile from the Fresco at the 


South Kensington Museum. 


STUDY OF A DOG. Fac-simile from a study for Cymon and 


Iphigenia. 


PORTRAIT OF SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


Lonpon : 


The Art Journal Office, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row; 


And all Booksellers. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE. By Jurian Hawrnorne. 


With 6 Steel-plate Portraits. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 24s. 


A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY, and other Poems. By Auczrvon CHARLES 


SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 


THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS, and other Science Gleanings. By Ricnarp 


A. Proctor. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


THOMAS BEWICK AND HIS PUPILS. By Aust Dosson. With 


95 Illustrations. Square 8vo., cloth extra. 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. By Justmy McCarrny, M.P. 


In4 Vols. Demy 8vo. 12s. each. [Vol. I. now ready. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Carefully revised by the Author. With a Steel Plate Portrait. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 
7s. 6d. | Just ready. 


DOROTHY FORSTER. By Watrer Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and 


Conditions of Men.” With a Frontispiece by CHARLES GREEN. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 


STRANGE STORIES. By Grant ALLEN (J. ARBUTHNOT Wuson). Crown 


8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 


ON THE FO’K’SLE HEAD: a Collection of Yarns and Sea Descrip- 
a. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ Round the Galley-Fire,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra. 6s. 


“I SAY NO.” By Wixte Conus. 8 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
THE LOVER'S CREED. By Mrs. Casuex Hozy. With 12 Illustrations 
by P. MacNaB. 3 Vols. Cr. 8vo. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. By Cuartes Giszon, Author of ‘‘ Robin 


Gray,” “The Golden Shaft,” “Queen of the Meadow,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


“THE WEARING OF THE GREEN.” By Basm, Author of “ Love 


the Debt,” “ A Drawn Game,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 
PHILISTIA. By Ceci Power. 38 Vols. Crown 8vo. ee 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By Saran Tyrizr, Author of “ Saint 
Mungo's City,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. By Marx Twam. 


With 174 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. (Immediately. 
ON A MEXICAN MUSTANG. By Atex. E. Sweer and J. Armoy 
Knox. With 265 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. (Immediately. 


CHRONICLES OF NO-MAN’S LAND. By Frep Boviz. Crown 8vo., 


cloth extra. 6s. 


IN THE HIMALAYAS AND ON THE INDIAN PLAINS. By C. F. 


GorDoNn CuMM1NG, Author of “In the Hebrides.” With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 
cloth extra. 8s. 6d. 


LORD TENNYSON: a Biographical Sketch. By Henry J. Jenninas. 
With a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 
Just ready, price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. 


ConTENTS: Olga Davidoff’s Husband, by J. Arbuthnot Wilson—The Ballad of Mary of Egypt, 
by B. Montgomery Ranking, illustrated by H. Gandy—Another Man’s Wife, by F. W. Robinson— 
A Strange Love-Letter, by Annette Calthorp, illustrated by E. J. Walker—An Ancient Charm, 
by E. G. Simpson—Christmas at Dunedin, illustrated by E. Wagner—Humphrey Haliburton : 
Two op in his Life, by Justin H. McCarthy—Youth and Age, illustrated by W. 8S. Stacey— 
“Founded on Fact,” by T. Malcolm Watson—My Wedding Journey, by Catherine Childar, illus- 
trated by G. L. Seymour—A Quakeress, by E. Lovett Cameron—An Acrobat’s Mother, illustrated 
by Rudolf Blind—Captain Brandy's Bet, by Frank Abell. 


Just ready, price One Shilling. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL. 


Containing Two Complete Novels, “By Death Beleaguered,” by Percy Greg; “Mrs. Vereker’s 
Courier Maid,” by Mrs. Alexander. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 
LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. 


With Hints upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power 
O’DonocuvE (Nannie Lambert), Authoress of ‘‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses 
and Horsemen,” &c. 
“Thoroughly practical, dealing with learning, | spam hunting, and costumes, and written 
in a style that is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.”’—Graphic. 
“‘A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough 
mistress of the subject, and full of valuable hints.’’—Vanity Fair. 
**Mrs. Power O’ Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to 
equitation under a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.”’—Irish 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anperson. 


“It requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the 
author thoroughly understands his subject.’’ —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“* Concise, practical directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own 
master.’’— Land and Water. 

“ A useful and carefully written volume.’’—Sporting Times. 

“It is sensible and practical.’’—Whitehall Review. 

“ We cordially commend this book.’’—Indian Daily News, 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. 
AnvERson, Author of “‘ How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
“He is well worthy of a hearing.”’—Bell’s Life. 
“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.’’—The Field. 
“It should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.’”’—The Farmer. 
“There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, 
to train as well as ride his horses.”—Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO 
BE. By James Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy 
of the Horse,” &c. 

“Written with a good object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject 
of horse-breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains 
several illustrations, is well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the atten- 
tion it deserves.” —Live Stock Journal. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and De- 


tailed Account, accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, 
characteristic of the various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected ; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions 
written in Plain English. By Epwarp Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive 
remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; 
likewise a plain account of the situation, nature, and value of the various 
points; together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and 
trainers; Embellished with more than 400 engravings from original designs 
made expressly for this work. By E. Mayuew. A new Edition, revised and 
improved by J. I. Lupron, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN 
THE STABLE, FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Witu1am Procter (Stud 
Groom). Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

“‘ There are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or another of this 
useful work.’’—Siotsman, 

“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may find its way into the hands of all 
those concerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.”’—England. 


“*There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be interesting to many 
owners.’ —Field. 


“Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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Just Published, demy 8vo., price 1s., post free 1s. 2d. 


Redistribution by Proportional Representation. 


1. Population. 2. Voting Power. 
By HENRY F. BERNARD. 


““We may take as the basis of our inquiry the very valuable and instructive 
tables prepared by Mr. Bernard; we need not hesitate to follow Lord Salisbury in 
using the details which Mr. Bernard has so conveniently brought together.”—See 
the Times, October 16th. 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


“ Let knowledge grow from more to more.’””—TENNYSON. 


“KNOWLEDGE,” 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE. 
PLAINLY WORDED—EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 
Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

PgRMaNENTLY Marcu 7th, 1884, to 32 pages WEEKLY. 


Vols. III. and IV. (Jan. to Dec. 1883) are still to be had, price 7s. 6d. each. 
Now ready, Vol. V. (Jan. to June 1884), price 9s. 
The first number of Volume VI. commences with No. 140, July 4, 1884. 


Among the subjects for the year we may mention that arrangements are made 
or in progress for a Series of Papers on 


“ Flowers,” by Mr. GRANT ALLEN. “ Cookery,” by Mr. W. M. WILLIAMS. 
“ Electroplating,” by Mr. SLINGO. “ Tricycles and Tricycling.” 
“Dreams,” by Mr. EDWARD CLODD. | « insects,” by Mr. BUTLER. 
“Microscopic Studies,” by Mr. H. J. 


“The Almanack, Mapping, the 

SLACK. 
“Telescopic Studies,” by F.R.AS., Zodiac, and Constellation 
and Mr. R. A. PROCTOR. Figures,” by Mr. R. A. PROCTOR. 


Besides others on “ The Workshop at Home,” by a Working Man; “Useful 
inventions,” by Various Writers; “Rambles with a Hammer,” by W. Jerome 
Harrison ; ‘ The Earth’s Shape and Motions,” “Our Coal Supply,’ “ Optical 
Recreations,’ various Mathematical Subjects, simply treated; Whist, 
chiefly Illustrative Games; and Chess. chiefly simple discussions of the 
Leading Openings. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“The best Magazine published.”—Vanity Fair. 
“ Mr. Richard Proctor's new magazine, ‘ Knowledge,’ promises to satisfy a want which has long been felt.”—Saturday 


“ Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best conforms to Matthew Arnold's conception of a man of culture, in that he 
strives to humanise knowledge, to divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, and technical, and to make it a source of happi- 
ness and brightness for all.”— Westminster Review. 

“* Knowledge’ is the title of an illustrated magazine of science, edited by Mr. Richard A. Proctor, of which the first 
number is published. It is intended to bring the truths, discoveries, and inventions of science before the public in simple 
but correct terms—to be, in fact, the minister and interpreter of science for those who have not time to master 
calities. It ought to succeed.”—Builder. 

“ The first number of ‘ Knowledge,’ a weekly illustrated magazine of science, plainly worded and exactly described, 
was issued on the 4th inst. It is ably edited by Mr. R. A. Proctor, who is well known as author and lecturer on scientific 
and astronomical subjects. . . . A third edition of No. 1 has been called for "—Printing Times. 


Every Friday, Price 3d.; also issued in Monthly Parts. Yearly, Post free 
including Inland postage, 15s. 2d. 


Including Postage to India, per annum, 19s. 64d. 
London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


** Knowledye” can be obtained to order throuyh all Booksellers all over the world. 
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W. H. ALLEN & COS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A LAND MARCH FROM ENGLAND TO CEYLON FORTY YEARS AGO. 
Through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Assyria, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Scinde, and India, of which 7,000 miles on Horseback. Illustrated with 3 Maps, 
and 60 Original Sketches. By EDWARD LEDWICH MITFORD, F.R.G.S., Ceylon Civil Service 
(retired). Two vols., 8vo, 24s. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS, as connected with British Empire in East. By Sir 


the 
WILuiaAM P. ANDREW, C.I.E., Author of “India and Her Neighbours,” ‘Our Scientific 
Frontier,” &c. &. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey to the Caspian 
in 1883, giving an exhaustive account of the Petroleum Region. With ps, Plans, and 
Illustrations. By CHARLES MARVIN. One vol., 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


THE BATTLEFIELDS OF GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one plan. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, 
C.S.1., Author of ‘‘ The Decisive Battles of India.”” S8vo, 16s 


AT HOME IN PARIS. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. Two vols., second series, crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE REPENTANCE OF NUSSOOH. Translated from the original Hindustani. By 
M. KEMPSON, with Preface by Sir WiLL1AM Murr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL. By General Sir ORFEUR CAVENAGH, 
C.8.1. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


aes BEADS: a Birthday Book, Diary, and Concordance of Chaucer’s Proverbs or 


th-saws. By Mrs. HAWEIS. Crown 8v0, printed in Red and Black, with Antique Orna- 
mental Initials, paper boards, 4s. 6d. ; vellum, 5s. 


rag CORUNA TO SEBASTOPOL. The History of C Battery, A Brigade (late 

C Troop), Royal Horse Artillery. With succession of Officers from its formation to the 

present time. By Colonel F, A. WHINYATES, late Royal Horse Artillery, formerly command- 
ing the Battery. 8vo, with Plans. 14s, 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1884. Containing nearly 200 Ilustrations drawn by 


e Artists 
from various Exhibitions. Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of “ pe coat and 
“Grosvenor Notes.” Second Year. 2s. 


THE WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE under the MICROSCOPE. By Sopuir 
BLEDSOE HERRICK. Small 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 6s 


HISTORY OF CHINA (The Events of the Present Century). By DEMETRIUS CHARLES 
wy of ‘* England and Russia in Central Asia,” &c. Third and concluding 
volume. 8vo, 24s. 


LONDON IN 1884. [Illustrated by Eighteen Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets. Also 
its Chief Suburbs and Environs. By HERBERT FRy, Eaitor of “‘ Royal Guide to the London 
Charities,’ &c. Fourth year of publication. Revised and Enlarged, 2s. 


THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT: England and the Mahdi—Arabi and the Suez Canal. By 


Lieut.-Col. HENNEBERT. Translated from the French, by permission, by BERNARD 
PAUNCEFOTE. Crown 8vo, with Two Maps, 5s. 


THOUGHTS ON SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAYS. By the Hon. A. S. 


G. — Author of “‘ Macaulay, Essayist and Historian,’ “‘ Philosophy of Dickens,” &. 
8vo, 12s 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE 
STABLE, FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wrii1iaM PROCTER, Stud-groom. Second 
Edition, with Illustrations, 6s. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL SKOBELEFF. By NEmIRovITOH- 
DANTCHENKO. Translated by E. BRAYLEY HoDGETTs. 8vo, with Three Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


PIRST LOVE and PUNIN AND BABURIN. By Ivan TurGENEV,D.C.L. Trans- 
lated from the Russian, by permission of the Author, with Biographical Introduction. By 
SIDNEY JERROLD. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. H. R. Hawets, Author of ‘“‘ Music and Morals.”” Crown 
8vo, with Portraits, &., 15s. 


THE HAUNTED HOMES AND FAMILY TRADITIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. By JoHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ON GAMES AT CARDS. By Agvarius. One Shilling each. Piquet 


e—Games at Cards for Three Players, Norseman—Familiar Round Games at 
Cards—New Games with Cards and Dice—Ecarté 


THE LIFE OF MAJ SIR HENRY MARION DURAND, E.C.S.I., 
of the Royal Engineers. By H. M. Duranp, C.S.1., of the Bengal Civil Service, 
Law. Two vols., 8vo, 42s, 


London: 
W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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THE RUSSIANS IN THE CASPIAN. 


New Work of Travel and Politics. At all Libraries. 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. 


An Account of a Journey to the Caspian Region 
in 1883. 


By CHARLES MARVIN. 
8vo. 417 pages. 21 Maps and Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 


Description of the Journey to Baku.—Russian Development in the 
Black Sea.—Discovery of a Secret Russian Mission to Cabul.—New 
Batoum.—Russian Position in the Caucasus.—Proposed Railway to 
Teheran.—Russian Designs on the Persian Gulf.—Several Chapters 
describing the Petroleum Region of Baku.—Account of the Oil Steamers. 
—The Future of Petroleum at Quetta.—Tchernayeff’s new road to 
Central Asia.—Russian Military Position in the Caspian.—Colonisation 
of the Caspian Region.—Full Translations of Skobeleff’s Projects for 
invading India.—The Annexation of Merv and Sarakhs (with Maps), 
and its bearing on the Central Asian Question. 

“Charles Marvin is the leading authority on the Central Asian Question.”— 
United Service Gazette. 


“ The first authority of the day on Central Asia.”—Berlin Zeitung. 
“ A great writer—a remarkable traveller.”—Tiflis Kavkaz. 


WORKS BY GHARLES MARVIN. 


THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND HERAT, and their Power 


of invading India. The latest and fullest Work on the Central Asian Ques- 
tion. 8vo., 470 pages, 22 full-page Illustrations, and 3 Maps. 24s. 


MERV, THE QUEEN OF THE WORLD; and the Scourge of 


the Man-Stealing Turcomans. The Standard Work on Merv. 8vo., 450 pages, 
11 Maps, and Portrait. 18s. 


THE EYE-WITNESSES’ ACCOUNT OF THE DISASTROUS 
RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE AKHAL TEKKE TURCOMANS 
A History of Lomakin’s Campaign of 1879, and defeat at Geok Tepé. 8vo., 
377 pages, 14 Maps and Plans, and 3 Portraits. 18s. 


COLONEL GRODEKOFF’S RIDE FROM SAMARCAND TO 


HERAT. Latest description of Herat. Crown 8vo., 3 Maps and Plans, and 
1 Portrait. 8s. 


SHILLING PAMPHLETS ON CENTRAL ASIA. 
1. THE RUSSIAN RAILWAY TO HERAT AND INDIA. 


With an Introduction by Arminius Vambéry, and full-sized Russian Map of 
the project. First Thousand. 


2. THE RUSSIAN ANNEXATION OF MERV; What it 


means and what it must lead to. With 3 Maps, and one view of Merv. 
Second Edition. 


3. RUSSIA’S POWER OF SEIZING HERAT, and concen- 


trating an Army there to threaten India. 


sy W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, Pracz, 8.W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & COS LIST 
OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from HERAUT to KHIVA, MOSCOW, 

and ST. PETERSBURGH during the late Russian Invasion of Khiva; with some 
Account of the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism. By Capt. James 
Asport, Bengal Artillery, lately on a Diplomatic Mission to Khiva. Two vols., 
8vo. With Map and Portrait. 24s. [Now ready. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE QUARREL. 


A note of triumph over the adjustment of the quarrel that has 
for. months been raging between Liberals and Conservatives re- 
specting the separation or junction of Enfranchisement and 
Redistribution, would be singularly inappropriate in these pages. 
Those who were tenacious in combat can well afford to be forbear- 
ing in victory. Yet it is incumbent to point out, with as much 
moderation and reserve of language as possible, and not for the 
purpose of exulting over one’s adversaries, but solely in order to 
encourage and instruct one’s friends, how complete has been the 
success achieved by the Conservative Party in the peaceful settle- 
ment of the controversy that so long convulsed the Realm. What 
the Government demanded, and what the House of Lords and the 
Opposition felt it to be their duty to refuse, has been stated in a 
variety of tones and language on the platform and in the press. 
But we do not know that it was ever stated more succinctly than in 
a monthly contemporary devoted to the fortunes of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

** Lord Salisbury’s claim, in opposition to the overwhelming vote of 
the House of Commons, the preponderating verdict of public opinion, 
so far as public meetings and demonstrations are any trustworthy 
index of this, is to make the acceptance by the Lords of the Franchise 
Bill dependent upon the passing of a Redistribution Bill of which he 
may approve. . . . Now, if Lord Salisbury adheres to this determi- 
nation . . . there can be no compromise, no peaceful solution of any 
kind, and the Tory leader will have declared for war.”’* 


* The Fortnightly Review for November: “ Home and Foreign Affairs,” p. 705. 
VOL. IV. 28 
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Now this was precisely the claim advanced by the Conservative 
Leaders with the unanimous approval of the Conservative Party. 
They did adhere to this determination; nevertheless, there has 
ensued a peaceful solution; not by compromise, but by the frank 
and complete concession of the claim persisted in. If there be any- 
one who doubts this, he can easily satisfy himself of its truth by 
turning to the brief statement upon the subject made by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons, on Friday the 21st of 
November, when he said that he wished to expound the situation 
with more precision. Mr. Gladstone proceeded to explain that the 
House of Lords and the Conservative Party would not be expected 
to pass the Franchise Bill until after ‘‘ previous concert” with the 
Government upon the principles and details of the Redistribution 
Bill, and until such concert had led to practical agreement between 
them. 

Thus, the claim, whose reasonableness was so obvious and so 
indisputable, that it has always been to us a source of amaze- 
ment it should ever have been disputed, has been established. The 
Franchise Bill and the Redistribution Bill have been recognized as 
integral and inseparable parts of one whole, viz. Electoral Reform, 
and the Franchise Bill is not to pass until the Redistribution Bill 
is likewise virtually passed, by the agreement of the Conservative 
Party with the Liberal Party as to its principles and their applica- 
tion. Other securities have been asked for by the Conservative 
Leaders, and been given by the Government; but, for our part, 
we regard the conditions already explained as affording in them- 
selves so ample a guarantee, that we attach only a secondary 
importance to these further safeguards. In case the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition agree as to the substance and details 
of the Redistribution Bill to be presented to Parliament, the 
Government pledge themselves to proceed with it swmmd diligentia, 
and to treat the acceptance of it by the House of Commons as 
vital to their own existence. It is but natural and proper that this 
condition should apply only to the House of Commons, inasmuch 
as it is only in the House of Commons that the Government at 
present are supposed to command a majority. The successful 
mutiny of the Liberal Party against their Leaders, on the famous 
occasion when they refused to allow the Prime Minister to give a 
day for the discussion of the collapse of the Conference, perhaps 
rendered this additional stipulation necessary. It would be absurd, 
however, to suppose that the House of Lords would reject a Bill 
which came before it with the joint imprimatur of Earl Granville 
and the Marquis of Salisbury. 

Nothing, therefore, can be clearer than that the Opposition has 
extorted from a powerful and long while recalcitrant Government 
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the precautions upon which it insisted as a condition precedent to the 
passing of the Franchise Bill. This would, in itself, afford strong 
grounds for congratulation. But when we remember the attendant 
circumstances under which this remarkable success has been 
achieved, it may be doubted if the Conservative Party had ever 
before such cause for pride in the courage of its Leaders, and 
for satisfaction with the result of its own resolution. Unwilling 
as we are to reopen wounds which must still be tender, and utterly 
repugnant as it would be to us to taunt the Government with a 
surrender which does them much credit, we need not refrain from 
recalling to our own friends how dire were the consequences with 
which we were all threatened unless we waived the conditions we 
have now obtained, and how violent were the means adopted to 
render the menace efficacious. The House of Lords was threatened 
with extinction if it made common cause with the Conservative 
Party in the House of Commons, and unless it consented not to 
exercise a Constitutional right it had hitherto enjoyed. The 
Prime Minister, borrowing inspiration from a poet with whom he 
is exceptionally familiar, seemed to have taken for his text : 


Flectere si nequeo Superos, Acheronta movebo. 


If he could not break down the resistance of the Upper House, 
he would stir up the Streets against them. The operation was 
attempted, if with but indifferent success ; but it would be unwise 
entirely to forget that it was resorted to. Thanks to the adjust- 
ment of the quarrel in a sense precisely contrary to that the 
Streets were invoked to demand, Legislation by Street Demon- 
strations has received a severe blow; and Government by Agitation, 
far from having advanced in authority and power, has suffered a 
patent diminution of credit. This is no small gain to the cause of 
good government and Constitutional Law; and we are indebted 
for it to the quiet firmness of the Peers, and to the energetic 
resistance of the Conservative Party. 

If we ask ourselves how it was that the Government came to be 
of a better and more reasonable mind, abandoned menace for con- 
ciliation, and consented to do what they had a thousand times 
protested they never would do, we suspect we must look for the 
answer to the conviction which gradually dawned upon them, that 
the Conservative Peers and the Conservative Party had no inten- 
tion of yielding, and that the alternative to concession on their 
own part was an agitation against the House of Lords, which would 
split the Liberal Party in two. What amount of influence was 
exercised in their councils by the dread of a Dissolution and an 
appeal to the existing constituencies, we forbear from enquiring. 
But we entertain no doubt, and we have never entertained any 
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doubt, that, many a strain upon their political conscience and 
many an outrage upon their political understanding as the Moderate 
Liberals have borne, there is a point beyond which the strain 
would end by snapping the artificial link that binds them to the 
Radicals. This had to be avoided, at all cost; and the cost was 
the curious transformation scene, in which “ You shall take what 
we choose to give you” was altered to ‘‘ Tell us what it is you 
want, and you shall have it.” 

The lessons that are to be deduced from these facts seem to us 
to be two in number. One is a lesson to be taken to heart by the 
House of Lords. The other is a lesson never to be forgotten by the 
Conservative Party. A great many hard things, a great many rude 
things, a great many serious things, have been said concerning the 
House of Lords during the past summer and autumn months. 
From the coarse revilings and vulgar threats of persons whose 
names it is not easy to recall, and it as well to forget, to the 
‘admonition, not menace,” of the Prime Minister, the changes 
have been pretty liberally rung on the death-knell of the House of 
Lords. This ominous strain has ceased. We must confess that 
it never struck panic into our hearts. It is difficult to persuade 
people of the approaching obsequies-of a person or an institution 
whom they have just seen in the possession of vigorous health. 
We may prepare ourselves to attend the funeral of the House of 
Lords when the House of Lords seems inclined to cause its own 
extinction, either by excess or by apathy. So far it has committed 
neither fault. It has claimed its just rights; no more, no less. It 
may always safely repeat the operation ; or, should the time ever 
come when this cannot be done with safety, we trust it will at any 
rate still be done with courage. The House of Lords is not an 
ornamental, but a useful, institution; and when it ceases to be of 
use, we hope it will disappear, but, in any event, will disappear 
with honour. 


Isabella.—What says my brother ? 
Claudio.— Death is a fearful thing. 


Isabella,—And shaméd life a hateful.* 

Life is a good thing, and peace is a good thing. Yet it must be 
peace with honour, and life with honour. Its honour the House of 
Lords can preserve, come what may ; but recent events have shown 
that to maintain its rights intact is the best way to maintain its 
existence. The Prime Minister might take another hint from 
Virgil. He doubtless knows the line well: 

Discite justitiam moniti et non temnere Divos. 


Or, in plain English: ‘‘ Learn, by what has happened, to be fair 


* Measure for Measure, Act. iii. Scene i. 
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to your opponents, and not to hold the Upper House in such small 
esteem.” 

To the Conservative Party at large, the adjustment of the quarrel 
by the submission of the Prime Minister conveys a moral that 
should animate them with fresh courage. For what have we seen ? 
The Party in the House of Commons muster but 240 votes ; leaving 
the Government, when supported by its various auxiliaries, a 
majority of 160. In debating power, at least when reason is in 
abeyance and passion is enthroned as arbiter, it would be 
idle to pretend that they can compete with the Liberals. Lord 
Randolph Churchill is the only member of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons who, when it comes to what may be called 
Party fisticuffs, can and will give as good as he gets. He is more 
than a match at that operation for Mr. Chamberlain or Sir Charles 
Dilke ; and, while the equal of Sir William Harcourt in fence and 
thrust, he is immeasurably more sympathetic and popular. But, 
for the rest, the more prominent members of the Conservative Party 
shine rather in argument, in good sense, and in fine bearing, than 
in the accomplishments of the passionate pilgrim. It is plain that 
this must place the Conservative Party at a serious disadvantage 
when the platform is the tribune and the judges are the crowd. 
Moreover, while in the provinces the Conservative press is invari- 
ably outnumbered by the Liberal press, the preponderance of 
expressed opinion in the leading London journals was, on this 
occasion, on the side of the Government. What induced the 
Times to adopt so perverse a line, and to stick to it, up to the 
eleventh hour, with such unusual tenacity, remains a mystery 
to sensible men, who can only congratulate themselves that the 
Standard took an opposite course, grasped the real issue from the 
first, and never let go of it; maintaining its contention with that 
moderation of language which generally accompanies the con- 
sciousness of being right. Finally, it is not to be denied that the 
Government could point to a larger number of public meetings, 
and to an absolute monopoly of purely street demonstrations. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of these manifest disadvantages— 
being outnumbered in the House of Commons, being out-talked on 
the platform, out-written in the press, and out-bellowed in the 
public ways—the Opposition made good their point. Why was 
this? The answer is simple. The Conservative Leaders, the 
Conservative Peers, and the Conservative Party were in the right ; 
-and the Conservative Leaders, the Conservative Peers, and the 
Conservative Party were firm. When people have justice and 
reason on their side, and do not quail, they are not easily beaten. 

The Conservative Party, however, would be wanting in the 
commonest instincts of justice and the commonest sentiments of 
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gratitude, did they not feel, and frankly acknowledge, that for 
the successful issue of this grave conflict, they are indebted in 
no ordinary degree to the far-reaching penetration, the patient 
resolution, the written arguments, and the cogent oratory, of 
the Marquis of Salisbury. Well might the Times—on this 
subject a grudging witness—find itself compelled to say, on the 
morrow of the Prime Minister’s wise submission, ‘‘ Lord Salis- 
bury will have very greatly strengthened his personal position. 
. . - Lord Salisbury wins the increased confidence and the enthu- 
siastic admiration of his Party.”* It must doubtless be gratifying 
to the conductors of this Review to remember that there ap- 
peared in its pages a timely contribution from Lord Salisbury’s 
pen to the elucidation of the controversy.t But, valuable as were 
its figures, its arguments, and its admonitions, they constituted 
but a tithe of the research, the energy, and the practical wisdom 
Lord Salisbury brought to bear upon the question, from the 
moment it was first debated till the hour when he got it satisfac- 
torily settled. Not since 1845-46, when Disraeli laboured, with a 
copiousness of argument and a felicity of illustration he never 
again attained and perhaps never again attempted, to show that 
without a due regard to the safety and welfare of its agricultural 
interests England will infallibly perish, has such a series of solid 
and suggestive speeches been heard as were delivered by Lord 
Salisbury during the autumn of this year. Free from all verbosity 
or tinsel sentiment, they were as elevated in tone as they were 
extensive in scope; and we entertain no manner of doubt that 
they served, to no slight extent, to convince the Duke of Argyll, 
Earl Spencer, Mr. Goschen, and other the more detached and dis- 
interested advisers of Mr. Gladstone, that the substantial conten- 
tion and demand of the Opposition was too reasonable to be 
resisted, unless misrule was to be King, and revolutionary passion 
was to be its Minister. 

No one who is observant of the ways and disposition of the 
existing electoral body, can have failed to perceive that its political 
Opinions are swayed in no small measure by its partiality for 
some individual or other of commanding talents and attractive 
character, nor will anyone suppose that this tendency in public 
sentiment will be checked by the addition of two million voters 
to the constituencies. Lord Beaconsfield had a commanding 
and popular personality; and while he lived, the Conservative 
Party reaped the advantage of the possession by him of this 
quality. A similar characteristic in Mr. Gladstone has been, and 

* The Times, Nov. 19. 


+The Value of Redistribution: A Note on Electoral Statistics.” By the 
Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. National Review, Oct. 1884. 
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still is, of immense advantage to the Liberal Party, and has 
outweighed a world of arguments, and caused the nation to condone 
a world of blunders. Lord Salisbury has, by the confession of his 
adversaries, commanding talents and a firm character. But he 
has never hunted for popularity, and it may be doubted if he will 
ever do so. But it has come to him, we might almost say, in 
spite of himself; partly as the reward of conspicuous exertions 
undertaken in the market-place from a sense of duty, and partly as 
the result, unforeseen by themselves, of the unwisely concentrated 
detraction of his adversaries. Liberal speakers and Liberal writers, 
from the Prime Minister downwards, singled out Lord Salisbury 
for attack. It was Lord Salisbury who was coercing the Peers. 
It was Lord Salisbury who was overriding the moderation of his 
colleagues. It was Lord Salisbury who was bent upon destroying 
the House of Lords. It was Lord Salisbury alone who insisted 
that the passing of the Franchise Bill must depend upon the 
character of the Redistribution Bill. These persons, therefore, 
will have only themselves to thank, if in future they suffer from 
the commanding personality of Lord Salisbury. They have done 
for him what he would never have spontaneously or wholly done 
for himself. They have decried and coerced him into popularity. 

The Dual Control over the Redistribution Bill secured by the 
adjusted quarrel has been regarded in some quarters as a dangerous 
innovation upon previous Constitutional practice. For our part, 
we shall rejoice if it operates as a precedent for modifying the 
hard and fast lines of Party Government. In our opinion, Party 
Government is undermining the Realm and destroying the Empire ; 
and therefore we hail with satisfaction any incident that may serve 
to weaken Party Government. It is monstrous—it always was 
monstrous—that such a change in the body politic as must 
necessarily ensue from the admission of two million new voters 
should be effected by one Party in the State. Disraeli saw this in 
1867, and invited the co-operation of the entire House of Commons 
in the passing of his Reform Bill. The Dual Control over Reform - 
to-day is an advance, and a wholesome advance, upon that 
example. It is high time each Party in the State should under- 
stand that it has a higher function than to prevent the other 
Party from governing. We honestly believe the Conservatives 
have generally been alive to this fact. Should the Liberals like- 
wise recognize it, many perils with which we are threatened may 
yet be averted. 

Perhaps one. more advantage to the Commonwealth may ensue 
from the conferences held by the Government and the Leaders of 
the Opposition over the Redistribution Bill. Both the Extreme 
Radicals and the Irish Home Rulers are avowedly disconcerted 
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by the spectacle. Are we too sanguine, or too premature in our 
optimism, when we express the hope, which is likewise a prayer, 
that when once Moderate Liberals and Conservatives have con- 
sulted together, voted together, and legislated together, in a matter 
of the highest importance, they will at last begin to understand 
that they are divided in many, indeed in most, questions of first 
consequence, only by Party names and Party traditions ; and that 
by coalescing in order to form one Patriotic Party, they will baffle 
the restless visionaries who would disorganize society, and thwart 
the conspirators, only waiting to be rebels, who would rend the 
Realm. 


Nov. 27th. 


THE MYTHS OF ROMEO AND JULIET. 


*‘RomEo aND JuLieT” is a lyric of the instinct of love. It is a 
song of the budding senses at their purest and freshest. Its 
theme is the mutual magnetism of youth and maiden, not the 
ripened, saddened passion of man and woman, still less the elec- 
tive affinity of two self-conscious souls. To the French critic who 
said that love itself had dictated Zaire, Lessing retorted that there 
was only one play of which this was true, namely Romeo and 
Julict. The saying has become a commonplace of criticism ; but 
it is by no means certain that Lessing, in his calmer moments, 
would have stood to the full consequences drawn by some of his 
countrymen from this random shot of controversy. Love speaks, 
indeed, in every line of Romeo and Juliet, in its softest, but not in 
its noblest, accents. It is the love ‘‘ which makes the world go 
round,” not the strengthening, exalting passion which blends with 
duty to “‘ preserve the stars from wrong.” 

The question as to the origin of the story is not one of empty 
curiosity. I believe that Shakespeare was attracted, not by 
chance, but by his artistic instinct, to a subject which embodied 
in a pseudo-historic form one of the age-old myths of the Aryan 
race. It has all the universality and simplicity of these spon- 
taneous outgrowths of the peoples’ poetic faculty, and external 
evidence points to the same conclusion as to its origin. 

Up to a certain point the genealogy of the legend is easily 
traced. Shakespeare borrowed it from Brooke and Painter, who 
both translated it, the former in verse, the latter in prose, from 
the French of Boaistuau, who, in his turn, adapted it from the 
Italian of Matteo Bandello. Bandello’s tale, again, is founded on 
the Historia . . . di due nobili Amanti, by Luigi da Porto, pub- 
lished in Venice about 1530. Da Porto gives as his authority a 
Veronese archer, who, he says, asserted that the events occurred 
in the time of Bartolommeo della Scala. That this bowman ever 
existed by no means follows from Da Porto’s statement, and still 
less is it clear that a gentleman of his -profession would be in- 
capable of giving family names and a local habitation to a popular 
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legend which he had found floating in the air. Even he admits 
that he has seen the Montecchi and Cappelletti mentioned in old 
chronicles as friendly families. He might have seen it in Dante 
had he read the Divina Commedia. 

Da Porto’s archer is the sole link between the legend and real 
life, until, in 1594-96, after it had gone through half a score of 
forms in verse and prose, and had been dramatized by Luigi 
Groto, by Shakespeare, and probably by Lope de Vega,* Girolamo 
dalla Corte thought fit to relate it as an item of sober sooth in 
his History of Verona. He follows Da Porto in placing the tragic 
events in the time of Bartolommeo della Scala (the Escalus of 
Shakespeare), and gives 1303 as the exact date. This tardy ele- 
vation into the sphere of history would be in itself suspicious, 
even if Dalla Corte were recognized as the most trustworthy of 
chroniclers, which is by no means the case. We may regard as a. 
further piece of indirect evidence against the historical authen- 
ticity of the tale, Dante’s above-mentioned allusion to the Mon- 
tagues and Capulets as allied Ghibelline families.t True, there 
may have been feuds even between Ghibelline nobles; but Dante, 
who was probably in Verona at the very date assigned to the 
tragedy, would certainly have heard it spoken of, and, even if 
he did not care to allude to it directly, would scarcely have 
linked the names of two such hostile clans in his appeal to the 
Emperor. It may be alleged that the death of the lovers brought 
about “‘a glooming peace” between their families; but even if 
the other details were historical, we might rest fully assured 
that this, at least, was the creation of poetic fancy. Italian 
nobles of the early fourteenth century were not the men to “ kiss 
again with tears ”’ over the grave of their children. 

If it is difficult to find any firm basis in history for the tale 
. of the lovers of Verona, it is easy to find analogues in popular 
legend. Romances in which a sleeping-draught leads to the 
supposed death of the heroine are at least; as old as the Ephesiaca 
of Xenophon of Ephesus, who probably flourished in the second 
century. Almost all the incidents of the tale are the common pro- 
perty of popular story-tellers, Italian and French, long before the 
time of Da Porto or Bandello. Karl Simrock, however, does not 


* The date of Lope’s Castelvines y Monteses does not seem to be precisely ascer- 
tainable. 
+ Vieni a veder Montecchi, e Cappelletti, 
Monaldi e Filippeschi, uom senza cura, 
Color gia tristi, e costor con sospetti. 
Purgatorio, canto vi., 106-108. 
Professor Scolari’s attempt to interpret these lines as indicating a feud between 


the families is a piece of mere special pleading. See his Lettere Critiche, Livorno, 
1851. 
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hesitate to take a stride into antiquity, and to find in Pyramus. 
and Thisbe and Hero and Leander the ancestors of Romeo and 
Juliet in the popular imagination. No one who realizes the true 
nature of the mythopeie tendency will find this theory either far- 
fetched or startling. Properly understood, it may even be called 
irresistible. Pyramus and Thisbe are divided by the enmity of 
their parents ; they, too, prove that “‘ stony limits cannot hold love 
out.” An untoward accident leads the lover to believe his mis- 
tress dead, and his impatience to follow her brings about the final 
catastrophe. In the legend of Hero and Leander, the coincidence 
is not so striking, but is still unmistakable. Here it is the bigotry 
of priestly caste that forms the moral impediment, while the 
material barrier assumes the shape of the stormy Hellespont. 
Malice prepense, instead of hapless chance, causes the catastrophe 
by extinguishing the guiding lamp in Hero’s tower. Through all 
three legends, in fine, with all their divergences of time, place, and 
circumstance, there runs the same idea—that of two “ star- 
crossed lovers,” in the first ecstasy of youthful passion, rushing 
to their fate by reason of their very absorption in the exquisite 
novelty of their sensations. It is not implied that the legends 
can be arranged in any lineal order of descent. Rather they are 
collateral outgrowths of some primitive legendary embodiment of 
the sweet vehemence of young desire. Each age and people, nay, 
each province and each generation, moulds the plastic matter 
according to its circumstances and habits of thought; but the 
nucleus remains the same. In the very persistence and popu- 
larity of these myths lies the best testimony to their elemental 
truth. 

When Simrock includes in this cycle the legend of Tristram and 
Iseult, he seems to me to go too far. In the first place he deserts 
Greco-Italian for Celtic or Teutonic ground; in the second place 
he confounds a myth of innocence with a myth of crime. Mature 
’ passion which draws its zest from criminality: this is the essence 
of the legends of Tristram and Iseult, Lancelot and Guinevere. 
Single-hearted and unsullied purity of instinctive desire: this, 
surely, is the essence of whatever family of legends Iomeo and 
Juliet may belong to. Love is a protean passion, and each of its 
phases has given rise to an appropriate myth-cycle. In the stories 
of Semele, of Cupid, and Psyche, and of Lohengrin, we have a third 
group ; that in which the catastrophe is brought about by feminine 
curiosity and unbelief. This group is not more clearly marked off 
from the other two than they are from each other. Elsa has no 
affinity to Juliet, Juliet is of a quite other race than Iseult. 

To credit Shakespeare with any knowledge of the mythic origin 
or relationships of his subject would be a graver anachronism than 
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Hector’s quotation from Aristotle. He probably took it for a piece 
of Veronese history, or, still more probably, did not trouble his 
head about the matter. None the less, I hold, did he instinctively 
recognize the primitiveness and well-nigh symbolic universality of 
the subject he had chosen. He saw in it the concentrated idealiza- 
tion of young love in all its strength and all its weakness, and he 
accepted and exalted this typical ideality, embalming it, so to 
speak, in the crystalline medium of his poetry. Never did he 
divine more felicitously the very tone and atmosphere demanded 
by his theme. 

All critics have very naturally dwelt upon the lyric character of 
the work, visible even in its metrical forms. It has been called a 
modern Song of Songs, the perfect embodiment of ideal love in our 
modern world. It is indeed the ideal picture of a certain phase of 
love, the most universal, and, in its purity, perhaps the most 
pathetic. It is one of those penetrating nature-melodies ‘‘ which 
always find us young and always keep us so.” Had Shakespeare 
pitched the play in any other than a lyric key, he would have had 
to re-model at once his characters and his action. Fortunately he 
came across his mythic material at the very period when his own 
pulses were beating an accordant rhythm. There was an impas- 
sioned song without words in his heart, and the legend flowed of its 
own accord into the musical forms prepared for it. We find no 
first drafts of Romeo and Juliet,*—one gush of lyric fervour, and 
this sweetly poignant motive was woven for all time into the music 
of humanity. 

Having insisted on its lyric structure, the critics forthwith 
labour, fruitlessly as it seems to me, to justify it dramatically and 
bring it under the rules of tragedy. They set about finding a 
“tragic guilt” for the lovers which does not exist, and which 
Shakespeare never intended to exist. Ulrici finds it in their lack 
of ‘‘ moderation,” a convenient formula which may include any 
thing, from pitch-and-tossto manslaughter. Gervinus and Kreyssig 
in the main follow him, but complicate Romeo’s guilt by attributing 
to him a stubborn self-willed taciturnity (!) which, among other 
things, prevented him from confiding to Mercutio his relation to 
Juliet, and so dissuading his “ coarse, rude, and ugly ” kinsman from 
provoking the fatal brawl with the fiery Tybalt. Even Professor 
Dowden discovers a sufficient ethical germ for the tragedy in 
Romeo’s ‘‘ defective hold upon reality,” his overstrung fantasy, 
his want of practical sense. All these remarks are in a measure 
just. If the lovers had been moderate enough to wait and hope, 


* Some commentators regard the Quarto of 1597 as a first draft, but it is almost 


certainly a clumsily memorized or stenographed piracy of the play in its present 
form. 
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nstead of rushing to each other’s arms over balconies and through 
sepulehres ; if Romeo had told Mercutio how the land lay; if he 
(and Juliet and Friar Lawrence be it added) had shown more 
practical sense and less determination to do things picturesquely 
rather than rationally; the drama would not have existed at all, or 
would have ended with the reconciliation of the families at the 
lovers’ wedding feast. But is there in all this any adequate moral 
foundation for the tragic climax? Surely not. Romeo and Juliet 
are a pair of star-crossed lovers; that is the last word of the 
enigma. - The play is a tragedy only in so far as it is a dramatic 
poem which ends mournfully. There is no inward moral necessity 
for the lovers’ downfall, no imperfection in their relation, no fore- 
gone error avenging itself on the innocent as well as the guilty, no 
haunting death’s-head at the feast of their love. Their story is a 
pathetic ballad-in-action rather than a tragedy in the strict sense of 
the word. It has analogues in the ballad literature of all countries. 
Take, for instance, the Scotch Hero and Leander: Willie and May 
Margaret ; or, the Water of Clyde. Willie rides to May Margaret’s 
bower one “mirk”’ night, when ‘ the wind blaws cold and stour.” 
His mother tries every means to keep him at home, and when he 
rides away she curses him: 
O an ye gang to May Margaret, 
Sae sair against my will, 


In the deepest pot o’ Clyde’s water, 
My malison ye’s feel. 


Through the flooded Clyde which “‘ wad fear’d a hundred men, 
Willie swims safely and comes to his true love’s bower. 


O open the door to me, Margaret! 
O open and let me in! 

For my boots are fu’ o’ Clyde’s water, 
I’m shivering to the chin. 


In vain he pleads; his love seems pitiless; but it is in reality 
her cruel mother who is answering for her, while she sleeps, 
unconscious of her lover’s presence. Disconsolate, he rides home- 


wards, and in again attempting to cross the swollen Clyde he is 
swept away and drowned. 


The very hour that this young man sank 
Into the pot sae deep, 

Up wakened his love, May Margaret, 
Out of her heavy sleep. 


Come hither, come hither, my minnie dear, 
Come hither, read my dream; 

I dream’d my love Willie was at our gates, 
And nane would let him in. 


The mother confesses that she has driven Willie away, and May 
Margaret forthwith follows him, until she comes to the rushing 
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river which “‘ wad drown five hundred men.” She steps in up to 
her ankle, and she steps in up to her knee ; then— . 


The neistan step that she waded 
She waded to the chin; 

*T was a whirlin’ pot o’ Clyde’s water 
She got sweet Willie in. 


O ye’ve had a cruel mither, Willie, 
And I have had anither ; 

But we shall sleep in Clyde’s water 

Like sister and like brither. 


When the water o’ Clyde left roaring, 
And the sun shone warm and fair, 

They found these twa in each ither’s arms, 
Like lovers true as they were. 


Here there is clearly no moral necessity for the catastrophe. 
The very pathos of the poem lies in the absence of “ tragic 
guilt.” So it is with Romeo and Julict. The responsibility 
and the punishment fall upon the rival houses, as upon the “ cruel 
mithers ” of the ballad. If there is any moral idea in the drama, 
it lies in the Prince’s speech in the last act :— 

Capulet! Montague! 
See what a scourge is laid upon your hate! 

The main action is a passionate lyrical glorification of the beauty 
and sanctity of love in its first sweet promptings. To this end we 
are purposely debarred from any active sympathy with the parents, 
whom our cooler judgment shows us to have been more than 
cavalierly treated. The Montagues are kept vaguely in the 
background, while Capulet is made a testy domestic tyrant, and 
his wife is depicted as cold, heartless, and unmotherly. Thus the 
cruel deceit which Juliet practices upon them, wherein, had the 
poet so willed, a genuine tragic responsibility might easily have 
been found for her, is as far as possible justified to our moral 
sense. Had he chosen ‘the opposite course, and shown us the 
Capulets as loving and thoughtful parents, he would have found 
in the conflict between love and duty a problem leading to a 
truly tragic solution. But this would have done away with the 
lyric unity of impression at which he aimed. He felt, and felt 
truly, that if he failed to inspire a perfect and undivided sympathy 
with the two lovers, the specific beauty and meaning of the 
legend was lost. He had before him Brooke's thoroughly prosaic 
moralization of it, and it is instructive to note with what care, 
in following Brooke's form, he eliminated its Philistine spirit. 
‘And to this ende (good Reader),” says honest Arthur, “is this 
tragicall matter written, to describe vnto thee a coople of vnfor- 
tunate lovers, thralling themselves to vnhonest desire, neglecting 
the authoritie and aduise of parents and frendes, conferring their 
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principall counsels with dronken gossyppes, and superstitious 
friers (the naturally fitte instrumentes of vnchastitie) attemptyng 
all aduentures of peryll, for thattaynyng of their wished lust, 
vsyng auriculer confession (the kay of... treason) for further- 
aunce of theyr purpose, abusyng the honorable name of lawefull 
marriage, to cloke the shame of stolne contractes, finallye, by 
all meanes of vnhonest lyfe, hastyng to most vnhappye deathe.”’ 
All attempts to lay a tragic responsibility upon the lovers 
resolve themselves into modified and modernized repetitions of 
one or other of the counts in this crushing indictment. Shake- 
speare has been careful to nonsuit all such “ moralizings of the 
spectacle,” and put them out of court.* Romeo and Juliet, 
never immoral, is as unmoral asa song of Heine. It is as com- 
pletely outside the ethical sphere as a hymn to spring, or a vintage 
song, or any other poetic celebration of the bounties and mysteries 
of nature, of bud-like longing and flower-like fruition. ‘‘ This 
bud of love,” says Juliet in the balcony scene, “‘may prove a 
beauteous flower when next we meet.’”’ When next they meet in 
that moon-lit loggia the untimely frost of death is already gather- 
ing round the perfect flower; but the mischief springs wholly 
from a chance conjunction of hapless circumstances in the outer 
atmosphere of their lives. There is no inborn canker in the heart 
of the rose. But for the chilling breath of unpropitious skies, it 
might have endured in its grace and fragrance through the whole 
bright season allotted by nature to blossoms of its tribe. 

Does my argument seen to imply that the mournful ending of 
Shakespeare’s drama is unmotived and fortuitous, and that Lope 
de Vega and ‘‘James Howard, Esq.”+ were right in making a 
tragi-comedy of the theme? That is not my meaning. If the 
catastrophe is morally and dramatically unnecessary, it is 
poetically necessary in the highest degree. The passionate 
instinct which is insulated for study in Romeo and Juliet igs 
as evanescent as it is exquisite. The erotic idyll may remain 


* Gervinus, Kreyssig, Méziéres, and other critics, have represented Friar Laurence 
as Shakespeare in disguise, wandering for didactic. purposes through the play, and 
drawing its appropriate lesson from each development of the action. “Against this 
fancy Professor Dowden has very justly protested, adding that “ Friar Laurence, too, 
old man, had his lesson to learn.” I should prefer to say that he had his strictly 
dramatic function to perform, every line assigned to him being carefully calculated to 
throw into relief those elements in his personal and professional character which 
render possible and credible his determining share in a not easily credible intrigue. 
He is, perhaps, the most delicately-adjusted spring in the whole delicate mechanism. 
If, in drawing this benevolent busybody, Shakespeare had any intention not strictly 
dramatic, it was surely ironical rather than frankly didactic. 

t¢ About 1660 Davenant’s company played it alternately as a tragedy and as a 
comedy. It does not appear in which cf these forms Mr. Pepys saw it, when he 
declared it “a play of itself the worst that I ever heard, and the worst acted.” 
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idyllic for one moon, or two, or three; but sooner or later it will 
come toanend. It may develop gradually into the loftier life- 
romance of aspiration and self-sacrifice, but if so it must from 
the first contain in itself the germs of these higher things. From 
the very nature of the case, no such germs are to be found in the 
relation between Romeo and Juliet. The myth to whose spirit 
Shakespeare gave such perfect expression is concerned exclusively 
with the evanescent ardour of youthful instinct; but the one 
thing it dares not show, or even leave to be divined, is this 
very evanescence. To prove the strength of the emotion it is 
beset with obstacles; to show its beauty it is placed against a 
background of hate and gloom; to protect its poetry from the 
prosaic touch of time, it is made to rush, in its intensest moment, 
behind the rampart of eternity. 

‘Marry in haste and repent at leisure,” says the proverb, with 
cynical crudity; love with the senses alone, and the soul will 
have its revenge. When the prince in the fairy tale kisses the 
lips of the sleeping princess, she wakes, smiles, falls into his arms, 
and they live happily ever afterwards. But this can only be in a 
fairy tale, a myth adapted to the nursery-fireside view of life. 
Shakespeare was writing a great love-song, neither a fairy-tale nor 
a realistic life-study. In the former case he would have reconciled 
the families and invited us to a dance at the lovers’ wedding; in 
the latter he would have let Juliet join Romeo at Mantua, and 
traced the history of their housekeeping until Romeo went off to the 
wars, leaving his wife in the charge of her cavaliere servente. Carry- 
ing out Juliet’s metaphor of the “ bud of love,” I have said that 
there is no inherent reason why it should not blow and flourish 
through the whole bright season allotted to its tribe. Bright, but 
brief, I should have added. Were the “ beauteous flower ” left to 
its natural fate, we should ere long see its petals fluttering one 
by one into the mire, until only the withered husk remained 
to tell of the glory that had been. 

In virtue of this vivid nature-symbolism, which is its very essence, 
Romeo and Juliet will always appeal more directly to the sym- 
pathies of mankind at large than.almost any other play of 
Shakespeare. It is unconditioned by time or place. Its time is 
the heyday of youth, its place the fool’s paradise whose loss the 
whole wisdom of the world cannot repay. Perhaps it is not quite 
fanciful to prophesy that, as time goes on, as social conventions 
remould themselves in accordance with natural law, as life, in a 
word, becomes healthier and more beautiful, this pean of health 
and beauty will ring with ever deeper significance in the ear of 
humanity. So long, at any rate, as youth has passions and age has 
memories, Romeo and Juliet can never want a sympathetic audicnee. 
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The production of Romeo and Juliet at the Lyceum proves, if 
any proof were needed, that melodrama is the ruling spirit of the 
contemporary stage, and that her arrogant sway means, in effect, 
the ruthless banishment of her elder sister, poetry. Our actors 
and actresses can do much that is admirable, our scene-painters 
and costumiers still more; but not all the plush and pigments, 
size and satin of our magical stage-decorators can make Juliet feel 
poetry or Romeo utter music. Mr. Lewis Wingfield has arranged 
a superb show, in a manner altogether praiseworthy. Not so 
praiseworthy is the pedantry which lays claim to local and 
historical accuracy in a matter in which such accuracy is neither 
desirable nor possible. What the decorator has to do for Romeo 
and Juliet is to create an atmosphere, not to reconstruct a place 
or period; having accomplished the former feat, Mr. Wingfield 
had done all that was required of him, and might wisely have 
left the latter alone. But his atmosphere, unfortunately, unlike 
the artificial Italian air so much advertised of late, has not 
the property of endowing those who breathe it with musical 
utterance. The parts of Juliet and Romeo are, to Miss Anderson 
and Mr. Terriss, as were the recorders to Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern; ‘‘these cannot they command to any utterance of 
harmony; they have not the skill.” Miss Anderson is girlish 
enough, not to say school-girlish, in the opening scenes ; the out- 
bursts of passionate lyrism she ambles over with no suspicion of 
their possibilities, like a large-eyed antelope over a diamond mine ; 
her acting (in the sense in which Partridge understood the word) 
she reserves for the scenes of storm and stress, in which she storms 
and strains to her (and the gallery’s) heart’s content. Perhaps the 
revolving scenery led her to suppose for a moment that the theatre 
was the Princess's and the play the Silver King. George Eliot has 
often moralized upon the way in which a person’s facial angle, 
poise of head, or curve of arm will modify our judgment of his or 
her sayings and doings; and Miss Anderson’s Juliet serves ad- 
mirably to point her moral. It is so far from being a good 
performance, that she does not even speak her lines correctly, far 
less musically; yet it is so instinct with mere physical grace that 
we watch it without indignation, and sometimes with positive 
pleasure. Of Mr. Terriss’s Romeo, again, one can only say that 
to a deaf audience it might afford considerable gratification, and 
that the first-night audience at the Lyceum seemed, fortunately 
for him, to suffer from a strange dulness of hearing. That they 
should be content to do without the passion and poetry of the 
part is not surprising, but that they should so philosophically 
have permitted and even encouraged the maiming of its prosody 
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shows a strange obtuseness to the most rudimentary charms of 
rhythm. It must be admitted, however, that he gained most 
applause, not for his mangling of Shakespeare’s metres, but for 
his slaying of Tybalt and Paris. Even the influential critic who 
has praised his Romeo most warmly, scarcely rises to real en- 
thusiasm save where he speaks of his feats of arms. So much 
praise, then, may be conceded him: he is a good fighting Romeo; 
and this is truly what we require in a melodrama, however un- 
essential it may be to the spirit of a mythic love-song in action. 
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Il.—Tue ‘Mepriocritres”: LORD LIVERPOOL, Tae Duke or 


Portianp, Mr. Percevau. 


Mr. Pirr died, as we have seen, in January 1806, and Mr. Fox 
survived him only six months. With the disappearance of the 
two great men who had trodden the stage of politics, the one for 
a quarter of a century, the other for a whole generation, taller by 
a head than their contemporaries, and both marked out by a certain 
elevation of tone and vigour of character as natural leaders of 
mankind, English politics take a new point of departure. We find 
ourselves, undoubtedly, on a lower level. Great men remain; 
but they are not in their proper places. Others are to come; 
but they are, as yet, in statu pupillari. During the twenty years 
that elapsed between the resignation of Lord Grenville and the 
accession to power of Mr. Canning, neither the Whigs nor the 
Tories were under the influence of commanding minds, capable of 
guiding and leading public opinion, and of ensuring prompt obe- 
dience to their authority. Here was just tae difference between 
men like Mr. Pitt and men like Mr. Perceval and Lord Liverpool. 
The last were contented to be borne along on the popular opinion of 
the day, without making any effort to rise above it; and though 
it may be said, perhaps, that in so doing they did really re- 
present the nation more truly than their great predecessor, this 
was not a time when it was absolutely necessary that ministers 
should be just abreast of public opinion, and no more. The 
English people had been accustomed to be governed, and would 
have surrendered their prejudices to the bidding of a born states- 
man. At the same time, I think it will hereafter be allowed that 
the Tory leaders of that stormy age have been judged with a 
severity very much in excess of their deserts ; and that when all 
allowance has been made for the violence of the storms which they 
weathered, and the novelty of the problems which confroated them 
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as soon as they arrived in port, they are rather entitled to our 
gratitude and respect for what they did than to our satire for what 
they left undone. 

At the death of Mr. Pitt in January 1806 Lord Hawkesbury 
was thirty-five years of age. His father, the first Lord Liver- 
pool, represented a family of some distinction in the county of 
Gloucester ; he was private secretary to Lord Bute, and afterwards 
became the leader of the King’s friends. He was Secretary at 
War under Lord Sidmouth, and a member of the Board of Trade 
under Mr. Pitt, a post for which his knowledge of finance and 
commerce particularly qualified him. In 1786 he was created 
Baron Hawkesbury, and, in 1806, Earl of Liverpool. His eldest 
son, Robert Banks, was born on the 7th of June 1770, just two 
months after the birth of Mr. Canning. He was educated at 
Charterhouse and Christchurch, where he was Canning’s friend 
and contemporary, and was bred to politics by his father, who 
early directed his attention to those commercial studies of 
which he was so fond himself. In 1791 he was returned to 
Parliament for Rye. He at once began to take an active 
part in the debates and distinguished himself on several occa- 
sions during Pitt’s first Administration. In 1794 he became 
a member of the India Board, and, in 1801, Foreign Secretary. 
It fell to his lot accordingly to negotiate the Treaty of Amiens, 
a task which he seems to have performed with adequate ability, not- 
withstanding Mr. Fox’s denunciations of him when he was first 
appointed to the office. It is remarkable, however, that Pitt, who 
on this occasion passed a warm eulogium on his abilities, did not 
include him in the sketch of a combined Cabinet which he had 
drawn up in 1804; and that when he was compelled to fall back 
upon his old materials, he transferred Lord Hawkesbury to the 
Home Office. There were other reasons for his doing so, I am 
aware, connected with the leadership of the House of Lords. But 
the fact is one to be noted, for all that. 

Pitt’s second administration had been much weaker than his 
first, partly owing to the defection of the Grenvilles, partly to the 
seeds of discord which had been sown in its ranks during the 
brief interlude of Mr. Addington. There were now Pittites and 
Addingtonites in the Tory Party; men who thought that the 
** Doctor ”’ had been badly used, and who preferred his genial bon- 
homie and free conviviality to the seclusion and reserve of Mr. Pitt. 
Pitt himself would soon have lived down these incipient tendencies to 
schism, and have reasserted his natural supremacy; but at the 
moment of his death the party had not yet regained its former 
cohesion and unanimity. To face Fox, Grenville and Windham 
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without the shield of Mr. Pitt, was what few of his surviving 
colleagues had the stomach for, and they were obliged to make 
way for ‘All the Talents.” But six months afterwards Mr. 
Fox died; the King and the country took alarm again at the 
Roman Catholic question; the King dismissed Lord Grenville ; 
the Tories, reunited by a year of opposition and relieved from the 
fear of Mr. Fox, no longer shrank from office; and a little more 
than a year from the death of Mr. Pitt were in Downing Street 
again. A dissolution of Parliament ratified the King’s decision ; 
and the Whigs were “ out for their lives.” 

They had been in long enough, however, to work irreparable 
mischief. Bent at once on reversing the whole policy of their 
predecessors, they lost the golden opportunity for destroying the 
power of Napoleon, which presented itself after the battle of 
Kylau, when, if the 50,000 British troops held in readiness by 
Lord Castlereagh, to be thrown in a body on any point in the 
enemy's position where their action seemed most likely to be 
decisive, had been landed in the north of Germany, to operate on 
the French communications, his ruin was apparently inevitable. 
The Liberal Party rushed at once into the opposite extreme. They 
frittered away our force in unsuccessful expeditions to the Darda- 
nelles, to Egypt, and to South America; they refused to send a 
man ora guinea to help the Emperor Alexander in his life and 
death struggle with the French; and they effectually prevented 
their successors from affording him any immediate relief by totally 
dismantling the transport service. The result was the alienation 
of Russia from Great Britain, the battle of Friedland which com- 
pelled her to become the ally of France, and the Treaty of Tilsit, 
which for a brief period seemed to place Europe at Napoleon’s 
feet. The Liberal policy at this juncture of our affairs is com- 
puted to have cost this country something like four hundred 
millions. 

The new Prime Minister was the Duke of Portland, the same, 
curiously enough, who, having presided as a Whig over the 
coalition between Fox and North, survived to head the Tories 
against the coalition between Fox and Grenville; for the union of 
the two parties continued after the death of Fox, and lasted, in 
fact, down to 1817. But the Duke of Portland was in bad health ; 
and during the two years and a half that his Government lasted, 
he was rarely seen in his place and did not make a single speech. 
It was under this nominal chief, however, that the two most 
vigorous measures of the whole war were adopted, namely, the 
seizure of the Danish Fleet in September 1807, a measure directly 
forced upon us by the policy of the preceding Government, and 
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the issue of the “Orders in Council” in the following November. 
These were England’s answer to the “ Berlin Decree ” confiscating 
all British goods found upon the Continent, and condemning them 
to the flames. The ‘ Orders” declared that every merchant ship 
bound for any port under French control, which had not previously 
touched at an English one, was lawful prize. 

The quarrel between Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, of 
which we shall have more to say hereafter, broke up the Govern- 
ment in the summer of 1809; and Lord Liverpool still declining 
the Treasury, Mr. Perceval became the next Prime Minister. That 
he was a good Protestant and a bad belligerent are the two 
worst things that have been laid to his charge. He was honest, 
adroit, courageous, and distinguished for his skill in debate. But 
I do not think it is necessary to make two stories out of one; and 
as Lord Liverpool was his War Minister, and subsequently much 
identified with the Catholic question, our account of Lord Liverpool’s 
career may serve for both. 

Lord Liverpool, who had resumed the Home Department under 
the Duke of Portland, became Secretary for War and the Colonies 
under Mr. Perceval, in 1809; and it was during the three years 
in which he held this office that his conduct is most open to 
criticism. Before, however, we determine how far Lord Liverpool 
was to blame for the treatment of the Duke of Wellington’s army 
in the earlier stages of the Peninsula War, we must determine 
how far he was to blame under whom Lord Liverpool was acting. 
In his History of the Peninsular War Sir William Napier charged 
Perceval by name with having withheld the necessary supplies 
from the army in Spain, and then seeking to “throw on the 
General the responsibility of failure.” In 1811 the Duke of 
Wellington himself complained to Wellesley Pole of the “little 
dirty feelings” in ministers which had hitherto impeded the 
contest ; and adds that he doubts if they had either “ the inclina- 
tion or the nerve to do what they ought.” Lord Wellesley says 
practically the same thing. He had been brought into the Cabinet 
for the express purpose of inspiring new energy into the prosecu- 
tion of the war, but always found himself thwarted by the narrower 
conceptions and equally indomitable will of Mr. Perceval. ‘ Lord 
Liverpool, however,” so Lord Wellesley states himself, ‘‘ usually 
agreed with Lord Wellesley in the necessity and policy of extend- 
ing our efforts, if practicable, but submitted entirely to Mr. Perce- 
val’s statement of the impracticability.’ He tells a story of his 
colleague which illustrates his accommodating temper, and readi- 
ness to “‘ submit” to others in a remarkable degree. ‘‘ General 
Walker,” says he, “had persuaded Lord Liverpool to send him 
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with 3,000 men to Santona, but Lord Wellesley dissuaded Lord 
Liverpool from it: He admitted Santona was an important point, 
‘but, for God’s sake,’ said he, ‘let’s have no more expeditions of 
our own, but keep our force collected and make a steady exertion 
upon one point. Send the men to Lord Wellington ; if he thinks 
they would be most useful at Santona, no doubt he will send them 
there.’ Lord Liverpool gave up the point very good humouredly.” 
We are afraid this is what he always did, that he was just as 
agreeable to General Walker as he was to Lord Wellesley, and 
gave his consent to the one and saw it overruled by the other 
with equal good humour. 

Mr. Perceval, however, has found a powerful advocate in Mr. 
Walpole, his biographer, who quotes a letter written in 1835 by 
the Duke of Wellington himself to Mr. Dudley Perceval, the son of 
the Prime Minister, in answer to an inquiry whether there was 
any justification for the charges brought against his father. The 
Duke, wonderful to relate, declared that he had no recollection of 
having made any complaints at all, and that he had no doubt 
that he was supported by the Government of the day, to the best 
of their ability. This is one of those contradictions which, now 
that everyone is dead who could have thrown any light upon the 
subject, must for ever remain inexplicable. If we acquit Mr. 
Perceval, we must also acquit Lord Liverpool; and if the Duke’s 
language in 1811 meant nothing, we may suppose that it meant 
nothing in 1812 and 1813, when Lord Liverpool sat in Perceval’s 
seat. It should be added, indeed, that many of Lord Wellington’s 
complaints during the later stages of the war, referred only to 
stores and clothing, with which Lord Liverpool had nothing to do; 
and that, in the Life of Mr. Herries, who was then Commissary- 
General, published four years ago by his son, Mr. Edward Herries, 
the whole question is discussed at great length, and it is shown 
that Lord Wellington himself was not always correctly informed 
of the source of the delays from which he suffered. 

On the whole, however, I am afraid the weight of evidence is 
against the Ministry. It is difficult to read the memoirs and 
biographies which relate to this period, without coming to the con- 
clusion that the Tory Government of 1809-1812 was, as a body, 
afraid of the Opposition, and that whenever any proposal for in- 
creasing our strength in the Peninsula was under consideration 
the Cabinet was haunted by the reflection of what Mr. Whitbread 
would say, or what Mr. Brougham would say, or of the punishment 
Lord Grey would inflict upon them. Hence all those suggestions 
communicated in Lord Liverpool's despatches, which, whatever he 
might say of them afterwards, must have mortified Lord Welling- 
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ton at the time. Even with these drawbacks, however, great things 
were accomplished. The Tories stood their ground; Wellington 
was supported ; and the battle of Salamanca put a new complexion 
on the war. 

I have already stated that after the resignation of Mr. Pitt in 
1801, Toryism began to run in two distinct channels, the one 
representing the original and more liberal Toryism of Pitt himself, 
the other the narrower creed, which was favoured by the King, 
and was probably much more in harmony with the general 
feeling of the country. The distinction between the two hardly 
made itself felt down to the beginning of the Regency. When 
both Pitt and Fox had entirely abandoned the Roman Catholic 
Question for the time being, the Tory ranks were closed up; and 
when Lord Grenville was unwise enough to bring it forward 
again after Fox’s death, it destroyed his Government. It seems to 
me that, quite independently of the King’s wishes, it would not 
have been sound policy to attempt to settle this question as long 
as the war lasted. I have not forgotten Sydney Smith’s argument 
on the subject; but that does not come across my own. The 
English people were making unheard-of exertions, and bearing 
the most grievous burdens in defence, not only of their indepen- 
dence, but of the political Constitution which was openly menaced 
by their enemies. They did so in the full confidence that their 
rulers would maintain that Constitution, and they adored the King 
for his devotion to it. What might have been the effect on public 
feeling, and on the fortitude and loyalty of the nation, had Roman 
Catholic emancipation been forced on them in 1806? After the 
restoration of peace, and when the King’s recovery had become hope- 
less, the case was altered ; and then it was that the line of demarca- 
tion between the two sections of the Tory party again became 
perceptible, and an operative force in public life. Thenceforward 
Lord Hawkesbury, whom for the future we had better call Lord 
Liverpool, must share with Mr. Peel, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Sidmouth, Lord Eldon, and many more, the responsibility of main- 
taining restrictions which Mr. Canning, Lord Castlereagh, and the 
politicians who more particularly represented “‘ Mr. Pitt’s friends,” 
were anxious to remove. 

Of the state of public feeling at the earlier of these two periods 
we have an unimpeachable witness in Horner, who was devoted to 
the Grey and Grenville party, and who in June 1812 wrote to his 
friend Murray that he trembled to think of the Whigs taking office 
with the nation so decidedly against them. 


At the same time, the public voice would second them (the Whigs) so reluctantly in 
those measures. and would be so much upon the watch to disappoint them if there was 
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any difficulty to be overcome, that I trembled for my friends and for their cause, when 
I thought them on the brink of an administration in which they were preparing to 
undertake the Government under such difficulties as the present without either Court 
favour or a popular cry. 


Toryism, in one form or another, had now been predominant 
for exactly forty-two years. Within that period the English 
Tories had lost America, but they had saved Europe. Had they 
not been thwarted by a backstairs intrigue, they would probably 
have composed Ireland. They had stood forward as the advocates 
and representatives of Parliamentary Reform, Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, and Free Trade. The first had been postponed in 
consequence of the French Revolution ; the second in deference to 
the Royal will, in accordance as it was with the public opinion of 
the day. The third had been to some extent carried out, and 
would have been carried still further, but for the opposition of the 
Liberal Party in the House of Commons. They had placed the 
Royal prerogative on a rational and constitutional basis, restoring 
to the Crown such powers as could usefully be exercised under 
a Parliamentary Monarchy, but rejecting the system which aimed 
at the dissolution of Party. So matters stood when, on the 8th of 
June 1812, Lord Liverpool announced to the House of Lords that 
he had accepted the office of the First Lord of the Treasury. His 
Government was looked upon at first as only a midsummer dream, 
just as Pitt’s had been called only a mince-pie administration. 
But Pitt’s lasted eighteen, and Lord Liverpool’s fifteen years. 

Lord Liverpool, it is said, might have been Prime Minister on 
three previous occasions, namely, in 1806, 1807, and 1809, had he 
chosen to pluck the fruit which hung within his grasp. It is true 
that on each of these occasions he was “sent for”; but whether 
that honour necessarily implies that the person so summoned is 
the one whom the Sovereign intends to be Prime Minister, is still, 
I think, a moot point in the relations between the Crown and its 
servants. A very interesting correspondence on this point took 
place between the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Canning in 1827, 
the Duke maintaining the negative and Mr. Canning the affirma- 
tive of this proposition. Circumstances have occurred quite 
recently, and may very soon occur again to invest this same 
question with new interest and to illustrate its practical impor- 
tance. It certainly seems to me that except under peculiar 
circumstances, or the existence of some private understanding to 
the contrary, the minister or ministers summoned to the councils 
of their Sovereign would have a right to expect that he was 
prepared to avail himself of their services, either jointly or 
severally, in the construction of a new Administration. In 1807 
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Lord Liverpool and Lord Eldon, and in 1809 Lord Liverpool and 
Mr. Perceval, were sent for together; the presumption being that 
the King knew them to be ready to co-operate, and designed one of 
them for the Treasury. 

It is easy to see that the very same qualities which rendered 
Lord Liverpool an incapable War Minister, contributed largely 
to his success at the head of a divided Cabinet, and that the 
obliging disposition and tolerance of contradiction which made 
his weakness in the one position constituted his strength in the 
other. When Lord Liverpool took office in 1812, his Government 
included neither Mr. Canning nor Lord Wellesley, who, with a 
little following of their own, occupied a position of neutrality, nor 
the Grenvilles, who were openly hostile; so that, with the pre- 
ponderance of debating power greatly on the side of the Whigs, 
he had to maintain his position with little more than 
half the numerical strength which, at one time, supported Mr. 
Pitt. The triumphant conclusion of the war, and the glories of 
Vittoria and Waterloo, sustained him for a time. But with the 
return of peace he could hardly have held his own, if his happy 
disposition had not enabled him to re-combine, under his ows 
wing, all the scattered sections of the old Tory Party, till, finally, 
in 1822, it was stronger than it had been at any time since the end 
of Pitt’s first administration. Canning was the first to come back, 
in 1816; then followed the Grenvilles, in 1817, disgusted with the 
Whig opposition to the defensive measures of the Government. 
An enlightened commercial policy began to revive with the acces- 
sion of Mr. Huskisson; and all these men of such various tem- 
peraments and opinions, whom neither the brilliant genius and’ 
hereditary claims of Mr. Canning, nor the immense fame, high 
character, and vigorous intellect of the Duke of Wellington could 
hold together, worked harmoniously for years under the gentle 
sway of Lord Liverpool. 

The foreign policy of this country during this long adminis- 
tration was so much under the control first of Lord Castlereagh, 
and afterwards of Mr. Canning, and Lord Liverpool seems to 
have left this department so much in the hands of his lieutenants, 
that I shall postpone considering it at any length till I come to Mr. 
Canning’s administration. We know, briefly, that there was hardly 
any settlement of Europe after the fall of Napoleon which Lord 
Liverpool would not have preferred to the resumption of hostilities. 
The war had been undertaken by England to save herself and the 
continent from a European dictator. That end accomplished, 
she asked for nothing more. She claimed no share of the 
territories which the great Powers, having rescued them from the 
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original spoiler, now proceeded to redistribute among themselves. 
On one or two points Lord Liverpool felt rather strongly. The 
dismemberment of Saxony was one of these. The union of 
Holland and Belgium, always a favourite idea with English states- 
men, was another. But it is clear that he did not think either of 
these objects of sufficient importance to justify our running any 
risk of rekindling the general conflagration. England having 
already made such vast sacrifices in the interests of collec- 
tive Europe, was surely entitled to consider that she had done 
enough. 

This was probably the sincere conviction of Lord Liverpool, 
whose object all along was to keep us as free from continental 
entanglements as he could. Lord Wellesley complained of his 
dislike of such connections even while the war was in progress ; 
and here we at once recognize the influence of Mr. Pitt’s teaching 
before circumstances had made them a necessity. The Holy 
Alliance, as many Radicals still seem in need of being told, was a 
perfectly harmless piece of folly, and wholly unconnected with the 
compact entered into by the Military Powers some years later for 
the maintenance of legitimate monarchy and the repression of 
popular agitations. The announcement of the first was acknow- 
ledged by the English Government with a polite smile and a civil 
expression of regret that the forms of the English Constitution 
did not permit the King of England to become a member of it. 
The second was repudiated by the Tory Party immediately and deci- 
sively. The Tory Party had done its work in Europe when Napoleon 
was finally overthrown. They would have nothing to do with 
the new-fangled doctrine of intervention intended by the absolute 
sovereign to stamp out the embers which the French Revolution 
had still left aglow in their own dominions. Let this be borne in 
mind. Of the attitude of the English Tories towards the Continental 
Powers from 1815 to 1830, the most cursory glance into the 
memoirs and state papers of the period is sufficient to inform us. 
Yet not one man in a hundred who inveighs against Liverpool and 
Castlereagh, as the supporters of the absolute monarchies in their 
league against popular liberty, takes the trouble to examine the 
evidence. There was no difference in principle between the policy 
of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning. When the Duke of Welling- 
ton was setting out to join the Congress of Verona, his instruc- 
tions, drawn up by the former, were passed on to him by the latter 
without the alteration of a word. It was Lord Castlereagh who 
told Spain that the recognition of her revolted colonies was only 
a question of time. The language of the English Government on 
French intervention in Spain in 1822, and on Spanish interven- 
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tion in Portugal four years later, is quite sufficient by itself to 
clear the memory of the Tory Party from the charge of complicity 
with despotism. 

It is, however, in connection with a totally dfferent class of 
questions that Lord Liverpool is principally remembered. It has 
already been stated that his attention had early been directed to 
commercial and financial studies, and that on questions of this 
nature he agreed with the friends of Mr. Pitt. He was not naturally, 
therefore, inclined to restrictions upon trade, and was so far the 
representative of the earlier Tory creed. But England, as has been 
truly said, at the conclusion of the war in 1815, was in the position 
of a great county family which has spent half as much as it is 
worth in a contested election. The English people were thoroughly 
proud of the war; but ere the Waterloo corn had disappeared from 
its trampled ridges it became apparent to Ministers that they 
would have to deal with an amount of public misery which glory 
could neither cure nor silence. What was to be done? Inassuming 
that the landed interest had the first claim on his consideration, 
Lord Liverpool was but reflecting the sentiment of both Whigs 
and Tories. But in the measures which he took for relieving it, 
though from his own point of view they could not be called unjust, 
were certainly far from philosophical. The collapse of agriculture 
which happened at the conclusion of the war was due in great part 
to the unnatural inflation of it during the continuance of the war. 
The true remedy was a return to the conditions which existed before 
the war broke out. If all the land unsuitable to the growth of wheat 
which had been ploughed up between 1793 and 1813 had been 
reconverted into pasture as soon as war prices disappeared, though 
the agricultural interest would have been pinched sharply at the 
moment, corn culture in this country would have found its natural 
level sixty years ago, and immense future disappointments and 
widespread ruin have been averted.* Instead of that, Lord Liver- 
pool was unfortunately prevailed upon to prohibit the importation 
of foreign wheat whenever the average price was under eighty 
shillings a quarter. The pressure put upon him was very great, 
no doubt. Lord Redesdale, writing to Mr. Abbot in 1815, com- 
putes that rates, tithes, and other charges amounted in his part 
of the country to a hundred per cent. on the farmer’s rental. 


* A good deal of such land had been so treated immediately after the Repeal of the 
Orders in Council, and the retreat of Napoleon from Moscow. But partly owing to the 
Corn Law, partly to a recovery of prices brought about by other causes, in 1818 it was 
again replaced under tillage. But had English agriculture only been left to the ope- 
ration of natural laws in 1815, we should have escaped the agricultural distresses of 
the present day 
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‘** The ruin of the farmers,” he adds, “has been more immediately 
effected by the failure of so many country banks and their inability 
to sell their produce at any price. The speculators had accumu- 
lated vast quantities of produce, particularly corn. The consumer 
generally buys of the speculator, who is now the seller and not the 
buyer. According to the best information I can obtain, the land- 
lords will fall short of their Michaelmas receipts from their agri- 
cultural tenants upon an average of one half, and on the Lady 
Day receipts a larger proportion. Of course the money lent by the 
country banks which have failed is calling in; and the Chipping 
Norton Bank alone had lent above £40,000 to the farmers in their 
neighbourhood, one half of whom will probably be ruined by being 
compelled to pay at this moment. For the banks which stand are 
also calling in their outstanding debts, and will advance nothing.” 
The majorities by which the Corn Law of 1815 was carried were 
not mere party majorities. The divisions in the House of Commons 
at various stages of the Bill were as follows: 209 to 66, 241 to 38, 
158 to 35, 207 to 77, 184 to 78, 245 to 77, and 213 to 72. Even 
Sir Francis Burdett said “ he saw no objection to the Bill,” and it 
must be remembered at the same time that some kind of protective 
duties had always been recognized as necessary by’both parties in 
the State. Many persons are still to be found who imagine that 
the ‘‘ Corn Laws” were the invention of the Tory Cabinet of Lord 
Liverpool. They were nothing of the kind. The State had always, 
from the earliest times, considered itself bound to afford artificial 
encouragement to agriculture ; sometimes by bounties upon exports, 
sometimes by duties upon imports. But that it was possible to 
leave it altogether alone had occurred only to a very few political 
economists at the beginning of the present century. Statesmen, 
moreover, have to consider not only what is politic in the abstract, 
but what is capable of being done under the circumstances of any 
given moment. And I do not see how it was possible for Lord 
Liverpool to have done more than leave the Corn Laws as he found 
them, importation being prohibited even then when wheat was 
under 68s. Sir G. C. Lewis reproaches the Government with not 
having adopted ‘the liberal and enlightened commercial policy 
recommended by Lord Grenville and other members of the 
Opposition.” But if we are to accept the protest drawn up by 
Lord Grenville, which Mr. MacCulloch seems to take as an 
adequate exposition of this “liberal and enlightened policy,” I 
confess I fail to discern its great practical value. It is an abstract 
condemnation of the protective system in which I believe Lord 
Liverpool would have agreed with him; but it indicates no loop- 
hole of escape from the difficulties with which Government was 
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surrounded, nor points out any means by which the sudden aboli- 
tion of a system under which the whole nation had grown up, to 
which all classes were accustomed, and on which the most impor- 
tant class of all was at the time dependent for existence, could, at 
a moment of immense social suffering and financial confusion, have 
been safely and successfully undertaken. Pitt might have been 
equal to the task, but I think no living statesman of that day 
would have been found so. The Corn Law of 1815 was not, then, 
in any strict sense of the term a party measure; was it, then, a 
class measure, a purely selfish measure? I think not. 

It must be remembered that one cardinal principle of the Tory 
Party from the Revolution downwards, a principle endorsed by 
Lord Shelburne, a man of liberal commercial views, endorsed by 
Mr. Pitt, and accepted by all his successors including the Duke of 
Wellington, Mr. Canning, and Lord Beaconsfield, was this, that 
not only did the landed interest produce a better governing class 
than any other interest in the country, but was in itself the surest 
foundation and mainstay of our national greatness and prosperity. 
Whatever, therefore, was injurious to the landed interest was 
injurious to the whole community. I believe that this doctrine was 
accepted as an axiom, not only by the Tory Party proper, but by 
the vast majority of the middle classes who were of no party at all. 
The worst consequence of the Reform Bill of 1832, in the eyes of 
the Duke of Wellington, was that we should gradually cease to be 
governed by ‘‘the gentlemen of the country.” Mr. Disraeli, 
addressing his constituents at Shrewsbury in 1843, said : 


I never will commit myself upon this great question to petty economical details; I 
will not pledge myself to miserable questions of sixpence in seven shillings and sixpence 
or eight shillings of duties about corn; I do not care whether your corn sells for this 
sum or that, or whether it is under a sliding scale or a fixed duty; but what I want, 
and what I wish to secure, and what as far as my energies go, I will secure, is the pre- 
ponderance of the landed interest. ...I take the only broad and only safe line, 
namely, that what we ought to uphold is, the preponderance of the landed interest ; that 
the preponderance of the landed interest has made England ; that it is an immense element 
of political power and stability ; that we should never have been able to undertake the 
great war in which we embarked in the memory of many present; that we could 
never ha ve been able to conquer the greatest military genius the world ever saw, with 
the greatest means at his disposal, and to hurl him from his throne, if we had not had 
a territorial aristocracy to give stability to our Constitution. 


Now, let us compare with these passages what Mr. Gladstone 
said of the same class, “the gentlemen of the country,” only 
fourteen years ago in introducing the Irish Land Act. He alluded 
first in general terms to the ‘‘immense mass of public duties 
bearing upon every subject of political, moral, and social interest, 
without fee or reward, which has honourably distinguished for so 
many generations the landlords of England. This fixed and happy 
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usage I take to be a just relic and true descendant of the feudal 
system which never took a real or genuine root in the land.” And 
then he went on to describe more particularly the position of the 
English landed gentry, to which he hoped in time it might be 
possible to assimilate the Irish : 


A position marked by residence, by personal familiarity, and by sympathy with the 
people among whom they live, by long traditional connection handed on from genera- 
tion to generation, and marked by a constant discharge of duty in every form that can 
be suggested—be it as to the administration of justice, be it as to the defence of the 
country, be it as to the supply of social or spiritual or moral or educational wants, be 
it for any purpose whatever that is recognized as good and beneficial in a civilized 
society. 


Well, this is pretty well. Now, I say that measures devised for 
securing the prosperity and permanence of such a class as this, are 
something more than measures for the gratification of selfishness 
and cupidity. In framing laws for the benefit of the agricultural 
interest, the Tory Government was acting on a theory; on a 
political theory as well as on a social fact. If the landed interest 
was supposed to benefit by the imposition of protective duties, the 
whole community was supposed to benefit by the services of the 
landed interest. The theory may be right or wrong. That point 
must be discussed in works of political philosophy. I am concerned 
only with the history of statesmen and parties, and I say that this 
belief in the governing qualities of the aristocracy and their value 
to the entire nation has, by a large and independent party in the 
country, numbering in its ranks some of the most eminent public 
men whom England has produced, been honestly entertained as a 
great political principle, independent of its material consequences, 
ever since the division of parties which took place in 1688. 

As far as Lord Liverpool himself was concerned he avowedly 
introduced the Bill of 1815 merely as an experiment, saying that 
if it was found not to answer, it could easily be repealed ; and, 
after an abortive effort to improve it in 1822, he had determined 
in 1826 to retrace his steps, and revert to a more liberal system. 
He and Mr. Canning were engaged in the execution of this de- 
sign when Lord Liverpool was seized with his last illness, in the 
winter of 1826-7, and his complete incapacitation for business, 
followed by the death of Mr. Canning only six months afterwards, 
threw the whole scheme into abeyance. More agitating questions 
speedily arose, and for nearly another ten years the Corn Laws 
were forgotten. Had either Liverpool or Canning lived, Free 
Trade would probably have been established by the last surviving 
inheritors of the principles of Mr. Pitt. 

Of the remaining circumstances of Lord Liverpool’s adminis- 
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tration there remain to be noticed the treatment of the Sinking 
Fund, progress of Slavery question, the reform of the Criminal 
Law, Parliamentary Reform, the coercive legislation of 1817 and 
the following years, the Cato Street Conspiracy, the Trial of Queen 
Caroline, and the financial affairs of 1819 and 1825. It appears 
to be the settled conclusion of economists at the present day that 
the Sinking Fund, as proposed by Mr. Pitt, would have worked 
well, -if only it had been left to itself. But as neither Whigs nor 
Tories could keep their hands off it, long before the expiration of 
Lord Liverpool’s Government it was beginning to be considered a 
failure. Of slavery and the slave trade Lord Liverpool was a 
firm opponent; and it should be remembered, to his honour, that 
at the Congress of Vienna he extorted from the Allied Powers 
some very valuable concessions on the subject, which, in fact, gave 
the death-blow to the whole system. To Parliamentary Reform, 
like Mr. Canning and Sir Robert Peel, and, in fact, most of the 
leading men of the day, Lord Liverpool was always hostile. But 
the question had almost died away during the last years of his 
administration, and must be reserved for a future article. 

The well-known ‘six Acts” introduced into the House of 
Commons by Lord Castlereagh, seem to have been forced upon 
the Government by the little knot of revolutionaries, who took 
advantage of the popular distress to fan into sedition what would 
otherwise have evaporated in harmless remonstrance. When men 
like Thistlewood and his associates were at work among the lower 
orders it was impossible for the Government to remain quiet. And 
members of the Whig Party are known to have declared that they 
would have been obliged to do the same thing had they been in 
office themselves. The resumption of cash payments, the reform 
of the Criminal Code, and the conduct of the Government at the 
financial crisis of 1825, are important items in the summary of 
Lord Liverpool’s administration. Two out of the three, however, 
belong properly to the life of Sir Robert Peel, and the third will 
come in more appropriately with the finance policy of 1827. The 
firmness of Lord Liverpool in resisting the importunity of the 
Bank Directors in 1825 saved this country from even greater 
commercial calamities than she actually experienced. 

Lord Liverpool was an essentially fair-minded man, of great 
common-sense and great business capacity. He had not the 
genius which discerns from afar the signs of the times and treats 
present evils by the light of them; but he did what more brilliant 
men might have failed to do. He held together, for ten or twelve 
years, a Cabinet composed of very discordant materials, and was 
thus enabled to secure for his Government the support of both the 
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-old Conservative Tories and the younger advocates of Reform, who 
began to grow impatient of abuses. Without some such combi- 
nation it is doubtful how far the country could have been governed 
at all during the critical period which followed the conclusion of 
the war. His high character, tact, moderation, and perfect dis- 
interestedness secured for us a strong Government at the time 
when it was so much wanted, and this, at all events, is a claim 
upon our gratitude which is never likely to be disputed. 


T. E. 
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APOLLO AT DELPHI. 


I. 
Apollo! Apollo! Apollo ! 


Il. 


Where hast thou, Apollo, gone ? 

I have wandered on and on, 

Through the shaggy Dorian gorges, 

Down from where Parnassus forges 

Thunder for the Phocian valleys ; 

Where the Pleistus springs and sallies 

Past ravines and caverns dread, 

Have, like it, meanderéd ; 

But I cannot see thee, hear thee, 

Find thee, feel thee, get anear thee. 

Though in quest of thee I go where 

Thou didst haunt, I find thee nowhere, 
Apollo! Apollo! Apollo! 


Il. 


Still no answer comes. . . . Apollo! 
Vainly do I call and holloa 

Into each Crissean cleft 

Where the last year’s leaves are left 
Deem not I have pushed my way 
But from stony Amphissa. 

I have come from far-off land, 
Traversed foam, traversed sand, 
From green pastures sea-surrounded, 
Where thy phorminx never sounded ; 
O’er the broad and barren acres 

Of the vainly furrowed breakers, 
Across mountains loftier far 

Than the peaks of Pindus are; 
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Skirted groves of pine and fir 
Denser than lone Tempe’s were, 
With no selfish tread, but only 

I might find thee, lovely, lonely, 
Lingering by thy sacred city : 

On me wilt thou not have pity ? 
Sun-god! Song-god! I implore thee! 
Glow, and let me pale before thee, 
Apollo! Apollo! Apollo! 


Fallen tablet, prostrate column, 
Solitude and silence solemn ! 
Half-tilled patches, squalid hovels, 
Where life multiplies and grovels— 

Is this Delphi, this the shrine 

Of the Musagete divine ? 

This the cavern, this the cell, 

Of the Pythian oracle ! 

Where the tripod, where the altar, 
Incense, embassy, and psalter ? 

Can this pool of cresses be 

Cradle of pure Castaly ? 

From the rock though still it bubbles, 
Travels onwards, halts, and doubles, 
Where the Muses wont to lave 

Limbs as vestal as its wave, 

’Mong the flashing waters flashing,— 
Gaunt and withered crones are washing. 
Not a note of lyre or zittern, 

But, below, the booming bittern 

Waits his quarry to inveigle, 

While o’erhead the silent eagle, 
Blinking, stares at the blank sun— 

All of thee that is not gone, 

Apollo! Apollo! 


V. 


Who art thou, intruder weird! 
With the fine and flowing beard ? 
Whom no snowy robes encumber, 
But a habit black and sombre, 
Yet in whose composéd eyes 
Lurks the light of mysteries. 
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Priest thou seemest, but not one 

Of the loved Latona’s son. 

In thy aspect is no gladness, 

Glance nor gleam of joyous madness, 

Only gloom, only sadness. 

Underneath thy knotted girdle 

Thoughts congeal and passions curdle, 

And about thy brow ascetic 

Lives nor light nor line prophetic. 

Priest, but priest not of Apollo, 

Whither would’st thou have me follow ? 

Lead but onward, I will enter 

Where thy cold gaze seems to centre, 

Underneath yon portal dismal, 

Into dusk and chill abysmal. 

Hast thou pent him? Is he lying, 

There within, dethroned and dying ? 

If thou breathest, hear me crying, 
‘Apollo! Apollo! Apollo!” 


VI. 


No, but here He cannot be, 

God of light and poesy! 

What are these I see around, 

Gloomy upon gloomy ground, 

Making walls and roof to seem 

Sepulchre of morbid dream ? 

Visages with aspect stony, 

Bodies lean, and lank, and bony, 

In whose lineaments I trace 

Neither love, nor joy, nor grace : 

Youth with limbs disused and old, 

Maidens pale, contorted, cold, 

Flames devouring, pincers wrenching 

Muscles naked but unblenching, 

Writhing snakes forked venom darting 

Into flesh-wounds, gaping, smarting, 

Furies shagged with tresses fell, 

Ghouls and ghosts of nether hell ! 

Priest of beauty! Priest of song! 

Aid me, if thou still art strong ! 

See me! save me! bear me whither 

Glows thy light that brought me hither, 
Apollo! Apollo! Apollo! . 
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Vil. 


O the sunshine once again ! 
. O to stand a man ’mongst men! 
Lo! the horrid nightmare pales 
In the light of flowing vales, 
In the gaze of manly mountains, 
Sidelong runnels, forward fountains, 
Spacious sky, receding air, 
Breadth and bounty everywhere. 
What if all the gods be dead, 
Nature reigneth in their stead. 
Let me dream the noon away 
Underneath this full-blown bay, 
Where the yellow bees are busy, 
Till they stagger, drowsy, dizzy, 
From the honeyed wine that wells 
Up the branches to the cells 
Of the myriad-clustered flowers 
Dropping golden flakes in showers. 
Here reclined, I will surrender 
Sense and soul unto the tender 
Mingling of remote and close : 
Gods voluptuous, gods morose ; 
Altars at whose marble meet 
Downeast eyes and dancing feet ; 
Awful dirges, glad carouse, 
Unveiled bosoms, shaded brows, 
Wreathéd steer and tonsured skull, 
Shapes austere with beautiful ; 
Till the past and present swim 
In an ether distant, dim, 
And the Delphic fumes rise denser 
From a silver-swinging censer, 
And in one harmonious dream, 
Through a heavenly nimbus, gleam 
Lovely limbs and longings saintly, 
And pale virgins murmur faintly, 
* Apollo! Apollo! Apollo!” 


VII. 


Priest, but priest not of Apollo, 
Why dost thou my footsteps follow 
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From the deep dark shrine down there 
To this temple of the air? 
What, profaner! wouldst thou lay 
Hands upon the sacred bay, 
Tearing Daphne limb from limb! 
Hast thou, then, no dread of Him ? 
How? Forme? Avaunt, and pass! 
I am not fool Marsyas. 
Stay! Then to my forehead bind it, 
Round my temples wreathe and wind it; 
*Chance the Avenger then will come, 
Haunt and grot no more be dumb, 
But the rills and steeps be ringing, 
And a long array come singing, 

* Apollo! Apollo! Apollo!” 


IX. 


All in vain! Nor prayer nor taunt 

Tempts him back to his loved haunt. 

Fretted tablet, fallen column, 

Solitude and silence solemn ! 

He again from Peneus ne’er 

Will to Castaly repair ; 

Never more in cavern dread 

Will his oracles be read ; 

Now I know that Thou art dead, 
Apollo ! 


X. 


Then like fountain in mine ear 
Spake the god aloud and clear : 
“Take it! Wearit! Tis for thee, 
Singer from the Northern Sea. 

If the least, not last of those, 
Suckled ’mong the genial snows. 
Though the Muses may have left 
Tempe’s glen and Delphi’s cleft, 
Wanderer! they have only gone 
Hence to murmuring Albion. 

Need was none to travel hither : 
Child of England, go back thither. 
Traverse foam, traverse sand ; 
Back, and in thy native land 
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Thou wilt find what thou dost seek. 
There the oracles still speak ; 
There the mounting fumes inspire 
Glowing brain and living lyre. | 
There the Muses prompt the strain, 
There they renovate my reign ; 
There thou wilt not call in vain, 
‘Apollo! Apollo! Apollo!’ ” 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Delphi, April 1881. 
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THE NATURE OF EVIDENCE IN MATTERS 
EXTRAORDINARY. 


Awone contemporary studies, the study which (for the convenience 
of including its various departments under a common name) has 
_ been designated as ‘‘ Psychical Research ” holds, in more ways than 
one, a position of unfortunate uniqueness. The main peculiarity, 
which is at the root of most of the others, seems to be this,— 
that, while the study is primarily one of facts, and, to have 
any permanent value, must be a scientific study of the facts 
as part of Nature, it offers (at any rate in some of its more 
striking branches) little immediate attraction and little direct 
opportunity to the men of facts—the men whose recognized 
mission is to deal with natural phenomena in a scientific way. 
Superior knowledge and strength of conviction are not usually 
here, as in other departments of natural science, the result of 
skill and pains. Those first convinced of the facts are not, as 
a class, persons of any intellectual superiority, not persons 
whom some special aptitude for observation or power of reasoning 
has taught truths to which the great body of mankind must be 
led up by following their guidance; but simply persons who, 
without any special training or ability, often even without any 
will or effort of their own, have come across certain somewhat 
rare phenomena. It follows as a matter of course that surprising 
facts, in the hands of persons who are average specimens of the 
uncritical majority of mankind, should get involved with all sorts 
of misinterpretation, bad argument, and wild theory; and that 
the conviction of reality which the facts inspire should be equally 
extended to purely subjective hallucinations, and to results of con- 
scious and unconscious deception. One consequence of this is that 
those who seriously endeavour to advance the study of the facts 
have always to be facing in two directions at once, and to wage equal 
war on two opposite habits or tendencies—the tendency to easy 
credulity on the one hand, and to easy incredulity on the other. 
No subject has ever suffered so much at the same time from those 
who profess friendship and those who profess hostility to it. And 
the difficulty of making way in this double-facing sort of fashion 
is much increased by the relation of the two opposite extremes to 
one another. Sometimes the path of progress gets encumbered 
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by the cross-lunges of the infuriated disputants on right and left 
of it; but more often both these parties, in their desire to get out 
of sight and hearing of one another, get also out of sight and 
hearing of the unfortunate middle party on the path; and so. 
march happily along, each claiming a victory, but without a fight, 
to the oft-repeated tune of a few fine-sounding formule. 

It is, indeed, only natural that a subject so large, and for 
scientific purposes so new, should offer. special facilities for con- 
troversialists, even with the best intentions, to miss each other 
and to avoid close grappling; and it is in the hope of in some 
measure defining the ground of our contention with the incredulous 
opponents of the research, that the following remarks are offered. — 
For it is impossible for us not to feel that the real issues between 
that party and ourselves are missed or confused, when we so 
constantly find them resting their case on general facts which we 
should be the first to admit, and directing their attacks to 
particular absurdities which we should be the first to condemn. 
For example, Dr. Carpenter, in his Spiritualism, Mesmerism, dc., 
has rightly laid down the two great sources of fallacy in such 
matters :—the disposition to attribute whatever is not immediately 
understood to occult agencies; and the myth-making tendency, in 
yielding to which the average imagination of mankind finds its 
easiest and most congenial exercise. Again, he has shown just 
scientific instinct in his exposure of the particular lapses and 
weaknesses even of scientific opponents—e.g. Dr. Gregory’s easy 
assumption that because a mesmerist caused a man to rise to the 
very tips of his toes by holding his hand over him, he could hare 
held the man suspended without contact; or the same gentleman's 
hypothesis that the reason why clairvoyants could not read the 
numbers of Simpson’s bank-notes was that the selfish motive for 
employing the power prevented its proper exercise. But in dwelling 
on these points, he contrives to give the controversy an air which 
saves the trouble of any close argument. The idea is inevitably 
suggested to the mind of the ordinary reader that anyone who differs 
from Dr. Carpenter’s conclusions must be both so incapable of a 
wide view of mental history and science as wholly to overlook the 
common love of wonder-mongering, and so unaware of the nature 
and necessities of experimental research as to be willing to accept an 
unsupported guess for a certainty, if only it accords with a theory. 
There is thus little chance of a hearing for a voice which pleads 
for discrimination in the treatment of cases; for a fair considera- 
tion of the conditions to which love of wonder-mongering is, and 
of those to which it is not, relevant; and of the things which, when 
present, it cannot, as well as of those which it can, effect; and 
generally for a clear recognition and appropriate application of 
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distinct principles of evidence, without reference to anyone’s 
theories or pre-suppositions. 

“ But,” Dr. Carpenter may say, “is not the whole effort of 
science, in its dealings with the phenomena which it discredits, to 
make the principles of evidence distinct? Did not I myself, in 
the book just cited, make the nature of the scientific criterion clear 
to all eyes not blinded by superstition?’ Well, as he is fond of 
the argumentum ad hominem, we cannot do better than consider 
his own very typical remarks on this latter point. 

First, then, we learn from him that evidence of what is new 
“must correspond in strength with the degree of its incompatibility 
with doctrines generally admitted as true; and where statements 
obviously contravene all past experience and the universal consent 
of mankind, any evidence is inadequate which is not complete.” 
Into the relevance of this formula to the particular facts to which 
Dr. Carpenter would apply it, we need not here inquire. Oné 
might, indeed, fairly ask him first to settle his account with his 
fellow-sceptics ; for it must surely have somewhat bewildered him, 
if he chanced to read the Daily News for January 12, 1883, to 
find a high historical authority resting the case against the 
phenomena which he himself discredits as ‘‘ contravening the 
universal consent of mankind,” on the precise ground that they 
have been pretty universally consented to. But it would be a task 
far beyond my present scope to show how singularly records of 
past experience confirm, instead of contradicting, allegations which 
modern science has treated with uninquiring contempt. The 
present question is a more general one; not whether the formula 
is applicable, but whether it is true. 

Let us try to imagine what the statements are, of which it 
would be correct to say that they contravene all past experience 
and the universal consent of mankind. Such statements can, 
no doubt, be imagined—as, for instance, that it is lighter by 
night than by day—but I have never heard of anyone professing 
to bring evidence, either adequate or inadequate, in their sup- 
port. And putting aside propositions the contradictions of which, 
though verbally expressible, have never actually been made, the 
only instances that it is easy to recall of anything like con- 
tradiction of universal consent are those where the fact consented 
to has been subsequently proved to be a figment. Such a figment 
was the revolution of the sun round the earth; as to which, so far 
from its being the case that complete positive evidence of the real 
facts was necessary before the old hypothesis could be called in 
question, that hypothesis was bound to be called in question, 
without a scintilla of positive evidence, the moment it occurred to 
anyone to connect celestial phenomena with the extremely common 
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experience that to an observer who is himself in motion stationary 
objects will appear to move. Matters of very wide consent, when 
they have gone beyond undeniable facts of sense, have naturally 
been matters of immediate inference from such facts. Such 
inferences may, no doubt, be of a kind that, if false, would pal- 
pably conflict with some part of ordinary experience; but putting 
these aside, and considering that logical and reflective minds have 
always been a minority in the world, we may say that the more 
instinctive and the more nearly universal the inference, the greater 
has been the chance of its being unwarranted, and the smaller the 
amount of direct evidence required to shake it. The inferences of 
the ignorant find, however, an occasional parallel in those of the 
learned. An attempt is sometimes made to draw a distinction 
between the belief in such facts as the levitation of objects without 
contact or sense of muscular effort, and the belief in the revolution 
of the sun round the earth, in the following way. In the latter 
case, it is said, the impression conveyed to the senses of the ob- 
servers was true, a bond fide result of natural forces, but it was then 
misinterpreted by means of an unwarranted inference; whereas in 
the cases of alleged levitation, the actual impression conveyed to 
the senses must have been false, in the sense that it was a purely 
subjective illusion, or else due to intentional fraud—because the 
natural occurrence of the event would involve the inconceivable 
phenomenon of action without reaction, or a creation of potential 
energy (which will become active when the object falls) without any 
corresponding expenditure. It strangely escaped the observation even 
of so acute a man as Faraday, that this latter statement involves 
an inference logically quite as unwarranted as that concerning the 
solar revolution ; namely that, because there was no sense of effort, 
there could be no expenditure of energy—in other words, that a 
single human sense is an infallible criterion of the forces to whose 
operation human bodies may contribute. To perceive and avoid 
this fallacy is, of course, quite a different thing from admitting the 
truth of the alleged facts; which must be judged of strictly accord- 
ing to the quantity and quality of the evidence for them. And it is 
really terrible to think what Dr. Carpenter’s statement would 
commit him to; for if matters of ‘“ universal consent” must 
necessarily be confronted with ‘‘ complete evidence” before we 
may presume to doubt them, a whole host of cases at once occur 
which will demand of him that most impossible feat—to prove 
a negative. It was once a “doctrine generally admitted as true” 
that witches occasionally turned into black cats: was everyone, 
then, scientifically bound to accept this doctrine until such day as 
the number of witches and of black cats in the world was satis- 
factorily accounted for ? 
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But I do not wish to pin Dr. Carpenter down to a single 
sentence; let us try a few more of his dicta. ‘Any statement,” 
he says, “‘ must be put out of court that is completely in opposition 
to the universal experience of mankind, as embodied in those laws 
of Nature which are accepted by all men of ordinary intelligence.” 
‘“We must utterly fail to appreciate the true value of evidence, if 
we do not take the general experience of intelligent men, embodied 
in what we term ‘educated common-sense,’ as the basis of our 
estimate.” 

Here is a change indeed; and at first sight much for the 
better. We here, at least, get an intimation that quality as well 
as quantity of opinion is to go for something, and that a view finds 
better credentials in the intelligence and education of its professors 
than in the fact that a multitude of human beings have unthink- 
ingly concurred in it. But closer inspection brings disappointment. 
Dr. Carpenter has himself told us that if submarine telegraphy had 
not been led up to by progressive steps, the idea of the Atlantic 
cable would have been scoffed at; which at once suggests how 
large a part accident plays in the attitude of the educated public 
to any new idea. Might they not with even more reason have 
scoffed at an idea which was lately quite suddenly propounded, the 
possibility of the movement of a disc by the mechanical action of 
light—‘‘ a revelation with regard to matter” which Dr. Carpenter 
describes as ‘completely transcending if not violating previous 
experience,” but which, he tells us, experts were so far from 
scofling at that they were perfectly willing to accept it, on what 
ultimately turned out to be insufficient evidence? Again, to take 
a simpler instance, would not the laws of Nature, as accepted by 
men of ordinary intelligence, at any rate involve the certainty that 
a person who thrusts his hand into molten iron will be bound to 
suffer for it—which nevertheless is found on trial not to be the 
case ? 

“True,” Dr. Carpenter may say; ‘but physicists can explain 
why: in ‘educated common-sense,’ I include readiness to accept 
the dicta of experts.” Be it so; but with what a tremendous run 
we have come down from the general consent! Indeed, in many 
cases the new criterion will be found to be the very opposite of the 
old, for continually the expert has to resist the general opinion, 
before he can even begin to guide it. But let that pass: let us 
examine this criterion of educated common-sense”’ on its own 
account. It is based ultimately, as we have just seen, on the 
dicta of an extremely small and specialized minority; so that we 
are driven to understand the ‘ general experience of intelligent 
men” to express, not what the words would naturally suggest— 
not the direct experience of intelligent men as to the subject 
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under consideration, whatever it may be—but the experience 
that specialists are usually worthy of trust in their own subject. 
The criterion, then, depends on two things—the skill of a com- 
paratively small group of men, and the allegiance to them of 
the general educated public. Cases, however, may obviously occur 
where the vagueness of these last words will cause a serious 
difficulty. The allegiance of the educated public being one factor 
in the criterion, we shall sometimes want to know who they are ; 
to apply the criterion, we shall need a further definition of them ; 
and, though convenient for the specialist, it would be rather too 
crudely circular to define them as just those who, in the particular 
case, pay the aforesaid allegiance. But there is a still worse danger; 
for what if the allegiance be found altogether to fail? Dr. Carpenter 
himself innocently supplies us with the assurance that this may be 
the case. ‘The majority,” he says, ‘‘ sometimes go mad, the few 
who retain their common-sense being the exceptions”; and he 
instances the persecutions of the witches. This is driving us from 
pillar to post with a vengeance. Once again we have to shift our 
criterion, which we must now be content to find in the opinions of 
the few experts minus the allegiance, or it may be in the teeth of 
the opposition of the general educated public. 

But we are not yet at the end of our troubles. We needed just 
now a definition of the ‘educated public”; we shall now still 
more need a definition of “‘ experts.” How are a small minority 
of the educated public to make good their claim in matters where 
the majority refuse to follow them—these (be it observed) being 
ordinarily just the matters where their customary method of 
vindicating their authority, the method of direct experimental 
treatment, fails them. Here clearly they cannot justify themselves 
to the majority; but can they even justify themselves to them- 
selves? They have, in Dr. Carpenter’s own words, ‘no other 
defence of their position than the inherent incredibility of the 
opposing testimony.” If so, they must indeed be in a sad case ; 
their defence being precisely the one which a plain man would 
oppose to the assertion that a human hand may be none the worse 
for a plunge into molten iron. This, then, is what we are reduced 
to at last. After being first hunted from universal consent to the 
general consent of educated men, and then from this last to the 
consent of that handful of educated men who remain sane when 
all the rest go mad, we find this handful not only without the 
means of establishing their superior sanity in a mad world, but 
actually altogether disappearing as a separate class; for while 
they are taking their stand on the perception of inherent in- 
_eredibilities, it is suddenly perceived that all the mad people about 
them are doing precisely the same thing. So that all these 
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incompatible criteria of the value of evidence end by actually 
leaving us with no criterion at all! 

I have just spoken of subjects where scientific experts lose their 
normal power of guiding opinion, and even their chance of making 
out their claim to be experts, because they cannot use their 
ordinary experimental methods. Dr. Carpenter would perhaps 
deny that “ psychical research” falls under this category. He 
might point out that the sphere of experiment is not confined to. 
definite localities and technical apparatus; that experimental 
knowledge of mental phenomena, especially, is gained by wide 
observation of human beings in various morbid and healthy con- 
ditions ; and that the general power of rightly estimating evidence, 
and the recognition of the various sorts and possibilities of illusion, 
are matters in themselves needing special practice and skill. 
This is undeniably the case; and it must even be admitted that 
there is a certain definite corner of the immense field thus opened 
up, where an “ expertness” of the literal scientific kind may be 
applied, and may claim to be recognized. Thus, the multiform 
manifestations of hysteria form a subject in knowledge of which 
the physician may show himself as superior to the layman as in 
the treatment of fever. We may even take a step or two beyond 
the region of absolute disease, and still find features of testimony 
which, while obscure enough to be often overlooked, are still 
definite enough to enable one who does not overlook them to 
establish thereby his claim to authority. For example, people 
have commonly imagined that they can testify correctly to what 
they are or are not doing with their own hands; and it needed 
some ingenious experiments of Faraday’s to show them that, in a 
state of what they believe to be perfect passivity, they may be 
exerting pressure enough to move a heavy table, and that the 
pressure may be prevented if their eyes are made aware of the 
first symptom of it by the movements of an indicator. Or again, 
passing on now to purely mental ground, we may instance the 
familiar game of ‘‘ Russian scandal.” It is, in its way, a genuine 
experiment, and as such may result in authoritative knowledge. - 
A person who has witnessed it frequently and intelligently enough 
to judge how large is the average amount of error that will creep 
into a statement by successive repetitions, may fairly be considered 
an expert, as compared with a person who has lacked the oppor- 
tunity or the insight necessary for forming such a judgment; and 
that the latter sort of person is immensely in the majority, even 
among the educated class, is clear from the surprise almost 
invariably exhibited by those who join in the game, at a result 
which the expert will prophesy as certain. Or—to take a still 
more familiar example—consider the ever-fresh interest shown in 
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*‘ odd coincidences,” the everlasting stories, ¢e.g., of how A momen- 
tarily mistakes B for C in the street, and then meets C imme- 
diately after. Interest in such an occurrence simply proves that 
a very simple mental fact has not been observed—the fact, 
namely, that it was the coincidence, and nothing else, that caused 
the mistaking of B for C to be recorded and remembered; while 
the hundreds or thousands of cases where there is no coincidence 
—where A momentarily mistakes B for C and does not imme- 
diately after meet the latter—leave no impression on the mind. 
Thus the few cases where the coincidence has been presented—the 
few successes, so to speak—stand out prominently, and are not 
duly weighed against the numerous failures; and A relates, as 
a fact worth attention, that whenever he mistakes one person for 
another in the street, he is sure to encounter that other within 
half an hour, and he concludes there is ‘‘ something in it.” It 
needs an amount of acumen which is just above the average, 
and to that extent is ‘‘expertness,” to perceive that the odd 
thing would be if there were no ‘odd coincidences” of this 
kind. But if we advance a step or two further still, beyond 
such simple and definite conditions, we arrive at regions where 
—though we may all seem to ourselves experts, in the sense 
of entertaining superior views as to what is or what is not 
possible or proveable—we shall find no at all direct or certain 
way of making good our superiority to others. We are in the 
land not of authority, but of opinion; where any member of the 
intelligent and educated public, as such, feels ready to embark 
on discussion at a moment’s notice with any other, and, when 
the differences prove irreconcileable, can only take refuge in 
denying that other to be at the requisite standpoint of education 
or intelligence—an opinion which, whatever its consoling power, 
can only be made an argument by the adoption of the old circular 
method. And it is extremely noteworthy that people’s confidence 
in their own opinion by no means always declines as the chance 
of appeal to skilled authority decreases. The man of general 
- intelligence is often quite as confident in the region of opinion as 
the expert in the region of experiment—his confidence seeming to 
bear proportion not so much to possibilities of proof as to impos- 
sibilities of disproof. 

The controversies which illustrate this fact naturally vary from 
age to age: modern illustrations may be found in such questions 
as whether a body can act where it is not, or whether mind can 
exist apart from a material organization, or in what sense the will 
is free. Nobody recognizes any special body of skilled opinion on 
such subjects; at any rate, nobody recognizes as authoritative 
any dicta about them which run counter to his own prepossessions. 
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If it bé said that the obscurity of such philosophical questions 
does not prevent clear reasoning about them from being in the 
long run appreciated, and that there is at any rate a point up to 
which all competent reasoners agree, and a sense, therefore, in 
which they will acknowledge each other and be acknowledged by 
the outside world as experts, it must still be admitted that there is 
here scarcely a vestige of any such relation of skilled to unskilled 
opinion as normally prevails in scientific matters. In philosophy 
the amount of certain agreement is so small, and differences start 
in such absolute fundamentals, as to render “ expertness” rather 
a description of the qualities displayed in the process of dialectic, 
than a means or a guarantee for the establishment of authorita- 
tive results. Here, therefore, the class of experts occupies a posi- 
tion entirely different from that which Dr. Carpenter desiderates : 
in matters where men of equal practice and acumen are at issue 
from the very foundations, any wide common allegiance to them 
on the part of non-experts is out of the question. But over and 


above this difference of position, the classes of philosophical and 


of scientific experts are themselves different—consist for the most 
part of different individuals. So far from special skill in expe- 
rimental research, and the habits of mind normally connected 
with such skill, being pre-requisites to skilled labour in the field of 
philosophy, the two sorts of aptitude are rarely found united—a 
fact which clearly puts Dr. Carpenter’s claim to extend the sphere 
of scientific authority still more completely out of court. We may 
try to regard this separation as a mere friendly division of labour ; 
but conditions may at any moment arise which test it in a prac- 
tical way and reveal it as a radical difference of instinct. What, 
for instance, can be more startling, to a mind even slightly tine- 
tured with philosophy, than the suicidal want of logic of the 
modern cock-sure school of empiricists; as when an eminent com- 
parative anatomist refuses even to take part in a trial of professed 
Thought-transference, on the ground that it is an impossible 
hypothesis ; and materialism thus lays down the law to a universe 
which empiricism humbly interrogates ? 

“But even so,” it will be said, ‘‘ granting that philosophy: 


is a region where authority is at present very far from para- 


mount, how does all this relieve you from the obligation of 
bowing to authority, unless you mean that your ‘ psychical’ 
evidence would fall naturally under the purview of philosophers 
—that the questions which are exercising you belong to the 


department of philosophical as opposed to scientific enquiry?” 


Now, as pure questions of fact, they certainly do not so belong; 
and it may be convenient to state at once that we propose 
to submit our evidence neither to men of science nor to philo- 
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sophers as a separate class, but to the educated common-sense 
(happily now-a-days by no means uncommon) which can appre- 
ciate the broad conceptions of science, without imagining them 
exhaustive, or confounding the scientific with the philosophic 
reading of the universe. But my present point is that the ques- 
tions to which I began by referring are perpetually not treated as 
pure questions of fact; that they almost always get mixed up with 
questions which are distinctly philosophical ; and that these have 
a most important bearing on the attitude in which the evidence is 
listened to, or (it may be) not listened to. The answers given 
to these latter questions may be good philosophy or bad philosophy ; 
but both questions and answers at any rate entirely transcend the 
region of scientific authority; experimental research might go on 
for ever without settling them. The rationale of individuality, of 
matter and spirit, of life and death—these are not laboratory 
questions. If men of science treat them as such, the result is 
simply bad philosophy, not science. But the important fact is 
that, whether the philosophy be good or bad, well or ill reasoned, 
its various forms must exercise a powerful influence on the hospi- 
tality (so to speak) of the mind towards the sort of facts which we 
are bringing forward. We cannot, for instance, consider ourselves 
cut loose from philosophy, so long as it is possible for those who 
have philosophically rejected the idea of personal continuance after 
this life, to refuse on that account even to listen to any evidence 
for apparitions of the dead. And there is yet another way in which 
philosophy, so far from lightening the primary task of getting the 
facts fairly acknowledged, may constitute a new embarrassment. 
For there are points of view from which the facts might be admitted 
as true, but regarded as philosophically unimportant. So that 
here we fall between the two classes of experts—the men of philo- 
sophy declining to be interested in what does not support or affect 
their system, and the men of science declining to consider matters 
in respect of which they cannot establish their own authority by 
special experimentation. 

But to return from the views and sentiments which affect the 
reception of ‘‘psychical” facts to the facts themselves. Quite apart 
from obscure philosophical questions, the mere treatment of the 
evidence, the mode of arriving at the truth of the facts, has often 
no relation at all to the ordinary rules of experimental procedure ; 
and the right attitude to new facts depends here on something 
which is both more and less than laboratory and hospital expe- 
riences. The method is wider but less precise, more various but 
less technical ; and the application of it demands disengagedness 
and common-sense rather than any specialized aptitude. Where 
phenomena cannot be commanded at will (as is the case in some of 
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the more striking departments of our research), the work of investi- 
gating them must consist, not in origination, but in the collecting, 
sifting, and bringing into due light and order, of experiments 
which Nature has from time to time given ready-made. And the 
due estimation of these depends, in the broadest sense, on the due 
estimation of testimony; on what may be called historical, as 
opposed to experimental, methods of enquiry; on that sort of 
many-sided acumen by which the historical student judges the 
records of actors and witnesses, many of whom had no idea of 
“making history”; on the general sagacity by which questions of 
probability and credibility, and disputes as to accident, coincidence, 
and design, are decided in the matters of every-day life. I am 
far, indeed, from implying that the requisite sagacity—because 
general in its scope—is a matter of at all general attainment. 
The plentiful lack of ‘‘ educated common-sense,” which we noted 
above, in connection with ‘‘ Russian scandal” and ‘ odd coinci- 
dences,” was a sufficient proof to the contrary; and for dealing 
with some departments of ‘‘ psychical research,” we must even 
include in “educated common-sense” some slight infusion of 
technical knowledge. Thus the topic of coincidences itself some- 
times assumes a form—as notably in the very interesting subject 
of apparitions at the time of death—which demands for its proper 
treatment a certain ‘‘ expertness” in the theory of chances, and 
therefore a certain grasp of elementary mathematical conceptions. 
But it can scarcely be maintained that requirements of this sort go 
beyond the bounds of a good general education, or of fair general 
ability; and we may say, without reserve, that correct judgment 
in “‘ psychical”’ matters depends on points of intelligence, experience, 
and character, which it would be absurd to attempt to embrace 
in a definition, or to identify with any particular department of 
skill. 

It naturally follows—and this we should be the first to con- 
cede—that serious students of “‘ psychical” subjects cannot fully 
claim the position which is associated with ‘‘expertness” in 
the physical sciences. They cannot speak ex cathedré, as those 
to whom a peculiar aptitude for direct dealing with some 
special class of natural facts has given an acknowledged right to 
have their opinions on the subject of their enquiry accepted, 
even where only imperfectly understood. This peculiarity should 
be duly recognised as bound up with the very nature of the 
research. It does not merely depend on the fact that for the 
average man the questions investigated are complicated by a 
variety of imaginative and emotional factors; or that a large 
number of the public addressed do not wish to be taught, inasmuch 
as they deny beforehand that there is anything to learn, and are 
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prepared with cut and dry opinions as to the value of evidence 
which they have never seriously looked at. It depends primarily 
on the impossibility of visible or tangible demonstration of the 
phenomena,* and on their aloofness from any specialized form of 
skilled handling. But fully admitting this, we must at the same 
time protest in the strongest manner against the idea that know- 
ledge, because it is not experimental, is essentially unscientific— 
an idea which plays a leading part among the cut and dry opinions 
just referred to. We must altogether deny that inductions from 
evidence need lack certainty, because the phenomena themselves 
have been observed and reported, by those who came across them, 
without any view to scientific ends. The whole spirit of recent 
anthropology and history might suggest, one would think, the 
illegitimacy of identifying ‘‘ science” with a command of technical 
appliances, and of quarreling with one mode of arriving at truth 
because it is not another. We render unto Cesar the things that 
are Cxesar’s; we have been wont to go to the recognized autho- 
rities, wherever the recognized departments of natural science 
overlap our own; but surely no diploma of skill in the physical 
or medical sciences can be necessary to warrant the assertion that 
physics and medicine hold no monopoly of scientific method. 
And if it be thought a disadvantage to a subject that right 
judgment in it should depend on general sagacity rather than on 
specialized skill, we may at any rate set against this the cognate 
advantage that the facts themselves admit of being completely 
brought within the knowledge of all. In the very admission that 
the advocates need not be technically experts, it is implied that 
the testimony which they bring forward is not of such a sort 
that only an infinitesimal fraction of the thinking public can form 
a sound judgment concerning it. And the very difficulty of the 
further conceptions involved, the impossibility for the present of 
any complete or convincing explanation, makes it all the easier in 
this case to separate the consideration of facts from that of 
theories. The appeal is thus made to educated common-sense 
entirely on its own level. Our business is simply to make evidence 
accessible—to take care that facts which easily might not be seen 
shall be seen. As soon as they are seen, they begin to throw light 

* This does not apply to all the branches of “ psychical research.” For example, in 
the case of the simpler phenomena of thought-transference, of mesmerism, and of 
‘experiments (such as Reichenbach’s) on “sensitives,” results may be obtained, not, 
indeed, always at will, but still by the method of direct experiment. But even here the 
fact that the experiments must be largely conducted by the light of common-sense, and 
not of specialized knowledge, produces distinct effects on the manner in which the 
testimony of the experimenters is received by others. So far from its being accepted as 
-authoritative, all the circumstances and chances are weighed, and various hypotheses 


passed in review, by precisely the same faculties and methods as are brought to bear 
on a historical or legal case. 
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on one another; but the work of estimating their significance and 
forming conclusions from them must for the present be done, 
if not by each person by himself, at any rate independently of 
authority. The subject is of such a nature that we should certainly 
not be able, even did we desire, to persuade the public to leave it 
to us, or to any other small group of persons, to do that work for 
them. 

But, while thus expressly disclaiming the sort of authority rightly 
claimed by scientific experts, and expressly presenting our evidence 
to the common-sense which, if it presumed to pass judgment on 
technically scientific matters, might often be so woefully wrong, we 
must with equal expressness repudiate any special authority in 
others. To matters which are not matters of experimental research 
expertness in experimental research is quite irrelevant. And, above 
all, must we separate ourselves from experts in Dr. Carpenter’s 
sense, and disown the mark by which (as we have seen) he specially 
distinguishes the class—the acceptance, namely, of the ‘‘ inherent 
incredibility ” of any alleged phenomena as a sufficient excuse for 
avoiding serious consideration of them. On the contrary, one of 
our chief topics must be the historical fact that the line which can 
thus be drawn is of the most shifting kind; that it advances here 
and recedes there ; that dreams become realities as fast as realities 
become dreams; and that the very things which have been in- 
herently incredible in one place or age have been the commonplaces 
of another. 

It is easy, of course, to foresee the kind of objection which this 
line of argument will provoke. ‘‘ Even granting,” it will be urged, 
‘that there are departments of knowledge, not improperly desig- 
nated as scientific, where true opinion depends on _ historical 
methods of enquiry, your position will reap no benefit from the 
concession. The historian is successful in tracing out through 
tangled conditions the true character of a person long deceased, or 
in evolving from a mass of biassed or conflicting testimony the fact 
that an event took place thus and thus, and had such and such 
consequences, simply because there is no strong 4 priori probability 
against the person’s character or the course of events having been 
as he describes it. The evidence, for instance, that Tiberius was in 
the main a great and good man, will not have te overmaster any 
conception of a natural impossibility, or even improbability, that a 
Roman emperor should be great and good. But in the case of 
your alleged facts such conceptions exist, and exist legitimately, 
being, in fact, merely a recognition of the known course of Nature. 
Even if it be granted that an experimental expert, qué his skill in 
experiment, has with respect to them no jurisdiction, that general 
conception of the uniformities of Nature which owes its existence to 
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special scientific researches will none the less be authoritative ; 
and it demands the rejection of your evidence, and makes the 
character of your witnesses irrelevant. Testimony which would be 
unimpeachable in the affairs with which the lawyer or the 
historian has to deal must here be unworthy of attention.” 

This objection has a great look of strength; for while it in fact 
contains both truth and error, the truth is patent and the error 
latent. In the first place, it is quite true that the amount and 
quality of the testimony requisite for establishing new or unusual 
occurrences cannot be determined without distinct reference to 
@ priori improbabilities. And, in the second place, all our realiza- 
tion of past delusions as to natural lawstill leaves us with alegitimate 
and ineradicable feeling that the world in our day is so well known, 
that Nature has been so widely studied, the inter-connection of her 
departments so well understood, and local and partial views of her 
so completely supplanted by the diffusion of a common education, 
as to make radical upsettings of our positive conceptions of her 
improbable to the verge of impossibility. But we must be careful 
that the strength with which this feeling comes home to us does 
not carry with it a prejudice against alleged experience, of however 
unusual or novel a sort, as likely to upset our previous conceptions, 
or to contradict anything about them except their finality. The very 
strength with which the conceptions are held ought surely to secure 
us against such timidity. It has again and again happened that 
observation of facts has outrun the knowledge of their conditions, 
and that opinion as to the facts has in such cases been widely led 
astray—whether in the direction of credulity or of incredulity 
depending on the temper of the individual or the age; and that 
then, after a time, analogies present themselves, or the special con- 
ditions which made the facts possible are more completely eluci- 
dated ; and it is found that there has been no breach of continuity, 
and no contradiction—only a further extension and determination 
—of natural law. And neither in the advanced and seemingly im- 
pregnable positions of modern science, nor in the wide diffusion of 
a common education, do we find any sufficient ground for supposing 
that new or unusual facts will cease to appear and gradually make 
good their position in the natural scheme. Rather might we 
expect that, as the tide of evolution flows on, the novel conditions 
which produce such facts would necessarily come into existence ; 
and that, as ready means of communication are everywhere multi- 
plied, the isolated facts which, owing to their isolation, were once 
accounted unusual, and pro tanto discredited, would be recognized 
as constituting a distinct natural class. Certainly, then, confidence 
in natural law, and in the positive conquests of science, need con- 
stitute of itself no barrier to the admission of new or unusual facts. 
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But when such testimony, instead of being jealously tested on its 
own account, is ruled out of court, when men deny that it can have 
any appreciable value at all, when the best of it is treated as on a 
par with the worst, and the accumulation of it as a mere summa- 
tion of noughts, we encounter a fallacy of the gravest kind. The 
supposed absence of previous experience, a purely negative induc- 
tion, is first treated as having the same positive value as experience 
itself and elevated into a law of nature ; and then the presumption 
of improbability against facts which contravene the law, instead of 
being weighed against and regulated according to the forthcoming 
testimony, is counted twice over—a process of weighing by which 
the testimony is easily made to kick the beam. Let us ns 
examine this double fallacy. ; 

It will not be necessary to pause long on so obvious a proposi- 
tion as that negative inductions from experience are, from their 
very nature, not final; and that to make them final is arbitrarily 
to close the door on the possibility of new conditions which may 
affect the result.* This hypothesis of new conditions no doubt 
demands careful use. For there are cases where the existence of 
the supposed condition is in itself quite as improbable as the occur- 
rence of the alleged fact; and in such cases the @ priori impro- 
bability of the new fact is not at all diminished by the assumption 
of the new condition; the issue is merely thrust a step further 
back. For example, the existence of a ‘‘mesmeric effluence,” 
capable of being shed from the human hand, cannot be said to be 
in itself: more probable than the fact recorded by Dr. Esdaile, the 
production of anesthesia by a draught of the water over which 
passes have been secretly made; and it would be absurd to com- 
plain of a person who declared the fact—the alleged production 
of the anwsthesia—to be impossible or violently improbable, for 
ignoring the “‘effluence’””—the supposed condition of its occurrence. 
But there are other cases, where the alleged fact is scarcely less 
remote from analogy than this, and equally depends on new con- 
ditions, but where a like improbability does not apply @ priori to 


* The same may, of course, be said of positive inductions ; but in their case there is 
not the same danger of overlooking the limiting conditions. The reason, I think, is 
this :—An overwhelming majority of the assertions of science being, of course, concerned 
with the things which can and do happen—things definite in kind and distinctly repre- 
sented in the mind—it is natural that the assertions should in every case contain precise 
and complete recognition of the conditions of the happening; science, indeed, may be 
said to consist of such precise and complete statements. When, on the other hand, 
assertions are made to the effect that things do not, or cannot, happen, the fact that 
such things are necessarily indefinite in kind (for no one takes the trouble to classify 
nonentities), and as a rule are indistinctly represented to the mind, has a tendency to 
prevent any precise or complete statement of the conditions under which they do not 
happen; as a substitute for which it is common to supply a vague general reference to 
the “ experience of mankind.” 
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the latter. So far from being improbable, indeed, the new con- 
ditions may even be palpably present. Take, for instance, the 
case of our recent experiments in Thought-transference. The new 
condition here has simply been that the phenomenon shall be 
repeatedly and steadily tried for—that one or more minds shall 
for a time be concentrated exclusively on a particular object, with 
the view that the impression of it shall be transferred to another 
mind. Yet an able opponent has actually argued against the 
occurrence of the fact on the ground that, had it been possible for 
it to occur, the history of human intercourse would have been 
different, as our whole stream of thought from moment to moment 
would have been visible to our neighbours. The conditions under 
which the fact of Thought-transference is alleged to have been 
observed, could not be more flagrantly ignored. And in face of 
such an instance and such a blunder, the assertion for any negative 
experience of mankind (even supposing it to have been uniform and 
universal) of a positive value, which not even the best testimony to 
a different result can outweigh, surely loses its plausible sound. It 
is not the vindication, by comparison, of the infinitely greater 
against the infinitely less amount of experience; it amounts to a 
positive assertion that a new fact, to which clear analogies are not 
forthcoming, can never be proved by testimony—what is prac- 
tically nothing less than a veto on the advance of science by a purely 
empirical road. The veto is pronounced, moreover—as has been well 
observed—in the very teeth of the one induction from experience 
which, of all others, may be pronounced historically and scienti- 
fically valid—namely, that ‘other inductions from experience, 
and especially negative inductions, are not final.” 

But the tendency to regard alleged new facts off-hand as contra- 
dicting experience, instead of as limiting a negative induction from 
the absence of experience, is not the only difficulty with which 
testimony to the extraordinary has to contend. A more insidious 
fallacy lies in first regarding facts as improbable or impossible on 
the ground of absence of evidence, and then, when evidence is 
offered, refusing to look at it on the ground of this very improba- 
bility or impossibility. That educated persons, otherwise trust- 
worthy, testify to marvels, is expressly made a ground for under- 
valuing their testimony, in weighing it against the improbability of 
the fact. The argument is briefly this: ‘“‘ The fact is so improbable 
that extremely good evidence is needed to make us believe it; and 
this evidence is not good, for how can you trust people who believe 
in such absurdities?”’ I do not mean that the circularity of the 
reasoning is often so explicitly brought out; it can easily be con- 
cealed by a little expansion; but that these are the lines along 
which many minds unconsciously work, I am quite confident. 
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Nothing else will explain the carelessness or unfairness with which 
some of our own evidence has been treated, by critics not habitually 
careless or consciously unfair. I may refer to a single recent instance 
where the common objection to a chain of deductive reasoning—that 
it is as weak as its weakest link—was suddenly brought to bear on 
the inductive method, and the Saturday Review discovered that a 
collection of items of evidence is as weak as its weakest item. 
Somehow or other the evidence must be disallowed—that is the 
instinct which is at the bottom of such a piece of criticism; any 
evidence tending to prove the improbable fact thereby forfeits its 
claim to respect. Now clearly the value of the evidence ought to 
be judged, in each case, not by what it tends to prove, but by con- 
sidering the facilities for observation or mal-observation, and the 
capacity and character of the observers. The improbability that 
the evidence shall be false has as good a claim to be independently 
estimated as the improbability that the fact shall be true. The 
more completely the fact lacks analogies among previously-known 
facts, the stricter, of course, must be our requirements as to the 
amount and conditions of the evidence : if we could mark on a scale 
the degrees of evidence necessary to establish various facts, then, 
the newer the fact, the higher must the line be drawn. But even 
for the newest facts, at any rate in cases where the conditions of 
observation are simple, the evidence-line remains far lower than is 
often realized. Taking the case of only six witnesses who will 
speak the truth, and for each of whom the chance of being deceived 
under the given conditions is one to ninety-nine, Babbage deduces 
that the improbability of their independent concurrence in tes- 
tifying to what is not a fact is five times as great as an assumed 
improbability of two hundred thousand millions to one against the 
marvel which they are supposed to attest. This method of quan- 
titative estimation is not wholly satisfactory ; but it may fairly be 
pressed to the point of showing what a very small amount of good 
testimony—under simple and definite conditions of observation— 
is sufficient to outweigh the whole argument from the previous 
universal absence of experience. The improbability of the fact 
might be quite fairly represented as the improbability that this 
testimony would ever be forthcoming for it: when the testimony is 
forthcoming, no deduction can be made from it on the ground of 
the improbability of the fact. That improbability has already been 
counted once, in fixing the amount and the conditions of the evidence 
required ; there can be no excuse for counting it again. 

I would gladly trace out this circular fallacy a little further; for 
it is at the root of most of the prejudice which our work encounters. 
I may just point out one other form which it is sometimes found 
to assume. ‘It is improbable or impossible that these facts should 
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occur,” our opponents say, “for, if they were in rerum natura, it 
is improbable or impossible that they should not have occurred 
before: Nature is uniform.” Yet when we venture ourselves to 
illustrate this uniformity of Nature—when we take such a case as 
apparitions at the time of death, and point out that the human 
race have always been hearing of them—we are told that we ought 
to be ashamed, in this age, of reviving the discredited superstitions 
of the past. That is to say, certain events cannot be believed to 
happen now, because they did not happen then; and they cannot 
be believed to have happened then, because they do not happen 
now. But my space is nearly exhausted; and I cannot conclude 
without a comment on two less obvious topics, which have had an 
important place in the present controversy. 

1. Considerable injury has been done to the argument for the 
credibility of novel events by Babbage’s illustration of the cal- 
culating engine. This machine produced a series of similar results 
long enough to persuade any intelligent looker-on that the produc- 
tion of such results was the law of its being, a uniformity which it 
could never transgress—when suddenly the series was interrupted 
by a single isolated exception, after which it resumed its former 
regularity. Now this illustration no doubt contains a true analogy 
to natural process, in opposition to the vulgar conception of 
miracles ; for the complete law of the machine, the set of causes 
which in time produced the exception, was, of course, in unbroken 
operation from the beginning. But the mind recoils from the idea 
of such sudden and complete exceptions. We demand some per- 
ceptible graduation of causes—that some qualitative resemblance 
shall be perceptible, at any rate after the new event has been 
observed, between it and other events which preceded it. We 
perceive no analogies for the supposition that underneath the play 
of natural forces, as observed with all our skill and patience, there 
is a modification of conditions of which the course of events shows 
no sign except in one catastrophic moment—a stealthy approach to 
something which, when it happens, will present no kinship with 
other observations. If the arrangement which contains such excep- 
tions cannot be pronounced @ priori impossible, the deceptive 
cunning of it is alien to our conception of Nature as a system in 
which, as we gradually extend our knowledge, continuity and the 
inter-connection of processes become more and more apparent. All 
our experience of novel discovery as further confirming the unifor- 
mities of Nature, by lighting up vast tracts of it and enabling us 
to explain past events and to predict future ones, confirms our 
instinct in this respect; and negatives a line of invisible events 
issuing in a visible event which throws light neither backwards nor 
forwards, recalling no comprehensible intimations of itself in the 
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past, and as to the future leaving us in the dark as to how many 
more such shocks may not be in store for us. The continuous latency 
for us of a condition which in itself is entirely on a par with the host 
of patent conditions—of a condition which ex hypothesi has been at 
work in the very events that we have been observing, and is not 
a new supernatural factor suddenly imported into a natural order 
—is, in fact, almost impossible to conceive as part of the unassisted 
play of Nature. We, the observers, being part of Nature, and the 
orderly Nature known to us being a Nature in relation to our 
faculties, the supposed persistent absence of the relation in one out 
of the myriad interconnected lines of natural process inevitably 
suggests a previous winding-up of us and of things to that result, 
a sort of pre-established absence of harmony—or a pre-established 
harmony between this particular line of process and our own powers 
of persistently overlooking it. The more we try to picture so sheer 
a breach between Nature and our comprehension of her, the more 
persistently (to borrow Clifford’s happy phrase) will an inward 
monitor of which we can give no account whisper ‘“‘ Bosh!” And 
itis hardly necessary to point out how strongly the natural instinct 
here is confirmed by the modern doctrine of evolution—opening up 
as it does to the imagination almost limitless possibilities of 
novelty, while at the same it connects perception of law in the very 
widest way with perception of tendencies, which were just what 
Babbage’s machine concealed. 

2. As regards “‘impossible hypotheses ’’—there are two hypo- 
theses with regard to Nature which can be pronounced impossible 
in an @ priori way with a quite unique degree of certainty ; the 
hypotheses (1) that matter, and (2) that energy, can be destroyed 
or created. But if we examine into the ground of this uniqueness, 
it seems to be this—that while all carefully-tested experience has 
been that neither matter nor energy has been destroyed or created, 
we cannot even picture to ourselves an experience which would prove 
the reverse. Of any other event which we are accustomed to hold 
impossible, we can picture to ourselves the proof. We can picture 
a man 50 feet high; and if enough accurate observers had 
examined him, we should hold his existence to be proved. We 
can picture a pencil writing without visible support; and if the 
testimony to it reached a certain level, such an occurrence would 
have to be admitted as a reality. But in respect of the two hypo- 
theses above-named, the utmost we can picture is an experiment 
where matter or energy would appear or disappear, in the sense of 
transcending our means of ascertaining how it arrived, or what 
had become of it. Now suppose the most delicate and exhaustive 
physical means to be applied, and to fail to account, say, for the 
disappearance. Our choice of hypotheses would then lie between 
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destructibility and some explanation which might, primd facie, 
seem equally wild, such as the passage of matter through matter. 
But in the absence of any reasonable ground of decision, the 
latter hypothesis would be bound to prevail. For the escape of 
matter and energy in unobserved ways is familiar to our every- 
day habits of thought—e.y. where water evaporates, or where a 
stove cools without the room becoming sensibly warmer; and this 
instinct would suffice to turn the scale in favour of the view that 
our means for following them in their course had, after all, not 
been exhaustive. So again, no novel exhibition of energy—not 
even an apparent ‘‘ perpetual motion’”—would convince us that 
new energy had been created; in the extremest case, our instinct 
of analogy would lead us to prefer the hypothesis that pre- 
existent energy was really at work, though in some untraceable 
form. To destroy our conviction that matter and energy are in- 
variable in amount, nothing less than a whole new genus of expe- 
riences would be needed. This observation is of some importance ; 
inasmuch as the idea that the amount of one or the other might 
vary is perpetually used, and was used even by Faraday,* to prove 
the existence of a vaguely-defined class of impossible hypotheses, 
evidence for which must be ruled « priori out of court; without 
any perception of the fundamental difference between these two 
hypotheses, which are impossible in a strict and special sense, and 
the other supposed representatives of the class. Every hypothesis 
must be judged on its own merits; and the character of this par- 
ticular pair clearly affords no countenance whatever either to such 
general assertions as that in scientific inquiry “ clear ideas of the 
naturally possible and impossible’ must precede the examination 
of facts,—i.e. must precede the means by which alone they them- 
selves can be produced—or to such special applications of that 
principle as I exemplified above, in the recent attitude of a distin- 
guished anatomist towards the hypothesis of Thought-transference. 


* Lectures on Education, pp. 55, 56. 
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Few regions are more familiarly known to archeologists in this 
country than that portion of South Brittany which may be 
described as filling a sort of roughly-drawn triangle between the 
towns of Vannes, L’Orient, and Quiberon, and which includes 
Plouharnel, Carnac with its monuments, La Trinité, Locmariaquer, 
the Morbihan or inland sea itself, with its archipelago of islands, 
and the greater part of the peninsula of Rhuis. Possibly on 
account of this very preponderance of interest in one direction, it 
has happened that its claims to attention in some others have 
been a little overlooked—a neglect which it is the attempt of the 
following pages in some degree to rectify. 

To the aspiring naturalist—alike scientist or veriest of amateurs 
—few more trying subjects present themselves for contemplation 
than the rate, the rapidly, appallingly increasing rate, at which 
all the natural growths of the countries he inhabits, or visits, are, 
in every direction, disappearing under the energetic besom of 
civilization. Upon the further side of the Channel this is even more 
conspicuously and more exasperatingly the case than here. Cross 
France when, where, how you will, you alike find yourself speeding 
across a region from which everything like natural beauty has been 
assiduously, and one is bound to add, most successfully, expelled. 
Trees do not pay, or only after years of waiting; consequently— 
obviously, I may say—they are cut down: the sad, straight lines 
of despondent-looking black poplars constituting everywhere the 
only and the hardly-desirable exceptions to this rule. In the 
part of Brittany of which I am speaking, however, trees have 
probably never flourished even in the most remote times; the 
tremendous gales which almost every day of the year sweep across 
its surface from the Atlantic, hindering them from ever rising © 
above a certain well-defined line. On the other hand, its remote- 
ness from all the great centres of civilization, the extent to which 
its surface is invaded, and almost concealed, beneath huge masses 
of stone, artificial no less than natural, the exceptionally old-world, 
and eminently anti-utilitarian character of its inhabitants, all 
these causes have combined to hinder it up to the present time 
from becoming in the least assimilated to the rest of France ; 
while the nature of its surface, given up, as it is, for the most part 
to sheets of heather and gorse, “‘ windy wolds and drift-ways for 
cattle,” above all, the great variety of its sea-board, with its 
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constant interchanges, and, as it were, interpenetrations of land 
and water—lakes, islands, bays, peninsulas, capes, inlets, arms of 
the sea, rivers, in endless and often seemingly inextinguishable 
confusion,—all this has resulted in its remaining such a delectable 
hunting-ground as in these’days of over-population and high- 
farming our aspiring naturalist is but little likely to have the luck 
to stumble upon. To anyone, then, who wishes to acquaint 
himself with the district, the best advice I can offer is not to 
hurry there and back at a hand-gallop, as is usually the case, 
but to settle himself resolutely down in the very heart of the 
region—say, at the little hotel at Carnac, or at Plouharnel (both 
of which are immeasurably preferable to Quiberon), and from 
these centres explore to right and left at his leisure. If his season 
is well chosen, and the weather tolerably kind, he will not, judging 
from my own experience, have any reason to repent his decision. 
As for roughing—in the unpleasant sense of the word at least—of 
that there is literally none to fear; both hotels I have mentioned 
being clean, the Plouharnel one boasting, moreover, in its mistress, 
a chef some of whose performances would hardly bring dishonour 
upon a Vatel. 

Zoologically, no less than commercially, the chief, or at all events 
the most conspicuous, feature of the region is no doubt its various 
fisheries. Of these the principal is the sardine fishery, the station 
for which in the Morbihan is at Etel, a rather pretty little 
spot, seldom, if ever, visited by strangers, standing upon the 
shore of the Riviére d’Etel, whose glassy waters hurry past to fill 
the great salt-water lake lying beyond. A little wharf, laden with 
the apparatus for washing and salting the sardines, juts out into 
this current; long yellow tongues of sand, point seaward in every 
direction ; while at the extreme end of the opposite shore stands a 
small lighthouse, built to guide vessels over the dreaded barre. 
Last year’s season was an unusually bad one, we were told, for the 
sardines ; one of the principal exporters at Etel assuring us that 
instead of from two to three hundred hands as usual, he was then 
employing only sixty, merely from lack of work to give them. 
“When one knows, too, all the while that they are there!” he 
suddenly exclaimed, shaking his fist dramatically at the sea. A 
curious feature at Etel, as at all these little towns and villages 
that exist upon the sardine fisheries, is the accumulation of tin 
shavings, the refuse of the well-known tin boxes, which collect in a 
kind of metallic drift at the back of every wall and ditch, forming 
a fringe varying from a glittering silver when new, to a dull brick 
red after being for some time exposed to the rusting action of the 
winds and spray. 

Next to the sardine, if not actually before it in importance, stands 
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the all-sacred, the much-enduring oyster, of which the station ostréi- 
-cole @ Auray is said to alone produce over eight millions per annum. 
The regulations concerning oyster-dredging are extremely stringent, 
Government boats being placed at all the principal stations to 
secure that the beds are not tampered with. This does not, of 
course, apply to the owners of the parcs particuliers, who are free 
to collect when they like, even during the close season, so long, 
that is, as they only then gather them for their own private 
eating, all sale of oysters being at that time strictly prohibited. 
For the fishermen at large there are but two, or at the most three 
days in the whole year, and only one hour in each day, during 
which dredging is allowed. This hour of grace occurs usually in 
the month of March, when several hundred boats assemble in the 
river Auray, at the huitri¢res of La Trinité, and elsewhere, for the 
purpose. At the appointed hour a gun is fired, whereupon all 
present precipitate themselves upon the devoted mollusks ; every 
dredge is flung overboard, every man is working away for the bare 
life—hurry, scurry, @ qui mieux—until the hour strikes, the gun is 
again fired, and everything is over. Afterwards a fresh batch of 
boats take their turn, and the same scene goes on from hour to 
hour throughout the day. 

The day’s dredging done, there still remains the business of 
sorting the oysters and returning those under size to the water. A 
Government measure is kept, and all that come short of the pre- 
scribed size are obliged to be thrown overboard, every basket being 
passed in review to see that this is duly done. Short as the time 
allowed for collecting is, the privilege is highly coveted and 
eagerly seized upon, a good haul being said to produte from two 
to three hundred francs-worth of oysters, while six, seven, and 
even eight hundred francs has been frequently netted by a boat’s 
crew upon one of these occasions. 

Upon the private proprietors of parcs aux huitres, a small annual 
rent is charged by the State. This is usually a mere trifle, 
however, the chief expense being the necessity of employing fairly 
skilled labour, especially in the business of shifting the young 
oysters from their earlier homes to the claires or caisses in which 
their later education is carried on. Common roofing-tiles are now 
almost universally used as spat-collectors, the tiles being piled one 
above the other in stacks or gabions, and secured at the corners 
with stakes of wood or iron. Previously to being so placed, they 
are now always soaked for some time in a preparation of white- 
wash, which enables the young oyster to be detached without 
injury. This detaching process takes place when they are a year 
old, and they then remain in the caisse for another eighteen 
months to two years, previous to being placed “ sur le fonds” in 
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the open and unprotected part, that is, of the parcs. Although these 
lime-coated roofing-tiles are on the whole found preferable to all 
other materials as spat-collectors, wooden planks and a good many 
other substances, both natural and artificial, are still in use. A 
species of small coral which is often so abundant as to form a 
regular incrustation over the rocks at the bottom of the sea being 
said to be particularly attractive to the roaming infant. 

Another principal source of expense to the parc proprietors is the 
number of enemies that have to be guarded against, and which 
demand constant watchfulness. Against the prowling, rapacious, 
ever-devouring shore-crab, several ingenious piege a cancres, upon 
the principle of lobster pots, have been devised, and are employed 
by most of the well-to-do proprietors. These consist of baited 
boxes, grated upon either side and narrowing to the top, where a 
circular hole is cut; the crab smelling the bait, and finding other 
entrances impossible, goes down the hole, when, of course, his 
retreat is cut off. If the worst, the crab is, however, by no means 
the only foe the oyster-owner has to contend against. A small 
whelk (Murex erinaceus), known in the Morbihan as le Bigonneau 
perceur, being nearly equally troublesome, piercing the shells of the 
young oysters, and devouring the contents by myriads. Another 
desperately troublesome pest is a minute sponge (Clione celata), 
which establishes colonies all over the shells, causing them to 
decay, and in time affecting the interior; while yet again another 
is a small species of anelid (Leucodore sanguine), whose burrows 
may be seen covering the unfortunate oyster-shells in all directions, 
so that in the end they become like so many sieves, so riddled and 
honeycombed are they by the parasite. Indeed, if any ardent 
zoologist is particularly desirous of securing a nice assortment of 
fine young zoophytes, sponges, anelids, &c., he can hardly do 
better than betake himself to the oyster-beds, every variety of 
such gentry seeming to make a point of honour of quartering 
themselves upon those unhappy protégées. 

If, as he doubtless is, the king of all edible mollusks, the oyster 
by no means reigns alone in the Morbihan any more than in other 
parts of the coast of France; the upper part of the river at Auray, 
and other similar places, being largely given up to the pare aux 
moules, mussels being able, as is well known, to live and flourish in 
water too brackish to support oysters. Another favourite shell- 
fish in the region is that gigantic scallop, known as the Coquille 
de St. Jacques (Pecten Jacobeus), whose shells are often used as 
ornaments and borders to beds in flower-gardens, and which is 
dredged in large quantities, especially in the winter-time. It is 
‘eaten au gratin, with pepper, salt, bread-crumbs, chopped herbs, 
-and other ingredients, onion or garlic predominating. 
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The common razor-shell, again, is another mollusk much appre- 
ciated in the district, and is known to the fishermen as Manche de 
couteau ; so, too, is the Venus’s ear, rather an uncommon shell 
apparently upon our own coasts, but here abundant enough, and 
generally called ormier, though sometimes oreille de mer. Cockles, 
of course, are eaten as elsewhere, and may be seen hawked in 
baskets or hand-carts about the towns and villages. So, too, are 
the ‘“‘clams,”’ both the ‘‘ round clam” of North America (Venus 
mercenaria), and the “soft clam” (Mya arenaria), the latter 
especially abounding in the Morbihan, but not seemingly being 
held in much repute. Both these species are indifferently known 
as palourdes, or pétourdes, the most highly-prized of the group 
being the palourde ronde (Venus rondicula), which occurs in the 
étang of Loperhat, near Plouharnel, and at a few other places, 
and is remarkable for its extraordinary vitality, which enables it 
to be transported long distances without injury. A basketful sent 
a few years ago from Poulmarnach in Finistére, is said to have 
been left no less than twenty days without water, and the animals 
afterwards to have regained all their original vigour. 

Outside the realm of the culinarily, and consequently commer- 
cially valuable species, there are no lack of rare or brilliant species 
to gratify the collector. The whole of this part of the coast of 
North France is rich, in fact, in marine shells, and has been well 
explored by M. Taslé of Vannes, and other local conchologists. As 
regards land and fresh-water species, M. M. J. R. Bouguignat’s 
Malacologie terrestre et fluviatile de la Bretagne, written in 1860, is 
still the standard authority upon the subject. In addition to a 
mass of local information, he has added several new species not 
previously known to the fauna, some of which have been endowed 
by him with appropriate names, such as Clansilia Armoricana and 
Clansilia Druidica, the latter of which is found under stones near 
Chateaulin, and in the neighbourhood of Brest. 

Turning from the sea to the land, from things slimy to 
things creepy, I can hardly do better than bolster-up my own 
imperfect information in this direction by informing the reader 
that in M. Griffith (who has published catalogues both of the 
lepidoptera and coleoptera of the district) will be found quite 
the best guide whom the wandering entomologist in the Mor- 
bihan can select. Such a one coming from England will, no 
doubt, find his chief interest in a comparison between the fauna 
here and there, what he already knows, and what he now makes 
acquaintance with for the first time. My own acquaintanceship 
with the region being almost entirely an autumnal one, any obser- 
vations of mine on this head are likely to be of infinitesimal 
value. Scant, however, as were my opportunities, and scantier 
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still, I fear, the use made of them, I noticed not a few species 
whose advent upon the opposite shore would set every collector, 
near and far, in a flutter. Of butterflies, for instance, the Hair- 
streaks, most of which are in our own lists adorned with red stars 
or other symbols of dignity, two, if not three, may be decidedly 
accounted common here, particularly in the woods of the interior. 
Of Fritilaries, again, there is a handsome muster; M. Griffiths 
enumerates no less than fifteen as occurring in the département, of 
which five or six may be seen commonly about the woods and 
lanes. Perhaps most noticeable of all to the passing stranger, 
however, is that delightful little group of butterflies known as the 
** Blues,” which abound in the region, especially in its grimmest 
and, to most eyes, least butterfly-suggestive portions. On one 
particular afternoon—memorable henceforward for their sake—I 
counted no less than six distinct species flying about the sheets of 
thyme and scented sea-stock which gladden the eye in those long ~ 
dreary wastes of sandy moorland which form the greater part of 
the peninsula of Quiberon. 

Botanically, the most interesting parts of this region are those 
broad heathery spaces which stretch, sometimes for long distances, 
between the woods and the cultivated ground. The ling—in Eng- 
land doubtless the most abundant of all our heaths—is not the 
one which by any means most prevails here, the greater part of 
the space being covered with the brighter and more attractive 
small-leaved, or so-called Scotch heath, mingling with, and in 
some parts outnumbered by, that most beautiful, perhaps, of all 
the Northern heathers, the ciliated heath (Hrica ciliaris), in our 
islands so rare as to be literally confined to one moor in Conne- 
mara, and even then only found, so far at least as is at present 
known, upon a single narrow strip barely a quarter of a mile 
in length; here, on the contrary, covering the whole face of the 
country, especially in the vicinity of Carnac, where its brilliant 
rose-red blossoms form a regular matting over that desolate-looking 
plain where the great parallel lines of menhirs raise their grimly- 
dilapidated heads. Its habit is much more parasitic than that 
of most of its compeers, the long trailing sprays delighting to 
entangle themselves in the spiny masses of the furze, by whose aid 
it is enabled to struggle to a height of two, three, and even, in 
some exceptional cases, four feet above the ground. I had hoped to 
meet with some of our other rare Atlantic species on these moors, 
but failed to hit off their habitats, although both Mackaiana and 
Vagans are said to occur. 

If rich in living trophies to the geologist and paleontologist, 
upon the other hand, despite its superabundance of stones, this 
part of the country offers but a meagre and a barren field; indeed, 
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owing to its somewhat monotonous character, Brittany, as a 
whole, cannot be said to present much scope to his energies. 
‘La Bretagne,” says M. Armand Burat, in his valuable Geologie 
de la France, “est un vaste plateau granitique, dont les de- 
pressions ont été comblées par des depots Siluriens. La surface 
du sol devait aprés ces depots étre nivelée pregque horizontalement ; 
elle fut ensuite accidentée par des éruptions et des plissements 
qui ont determinée les reliefs actuels, et les basins hydrographiques 
qui en sont les conséquences.” The very slight elevation of the 
greater part of Brittany accounts for the slowness and width of its 
rivers in comparison to the amount of water which they convey ; 
the Loire, the Sarthe, the Mayenne, &c. being navigable with a 
volume which would be quite inadequate for that purpose in a 
more hilly country. The Vilaine, again, has been easily made 
navigable as far as Rennes, where it flows through the middle of 


’ the town, and is joined to St. Malo by the canal of the Ile et 


Rance. As regards sedimentary rocks, these belong, in Brittany, 
almost exclusively to the three most ancient formations, the 
Devonian, the Silurian, and the Cambrian, the last named, which 
consists mainly of granwacks and schists, being said to be totally 
destitute, in this region, of fossils. The very close analogy existing 
between the granites and the schists of Brittany and those of Corn- 
wall has given rise to a hope that the metallic wealth of the latter 
might be represented here also. ‘‘ Sous ce rapport,” however, 
says M. Burat, “Vanalogie fait défaut.” A certain number of 
mines are worked, but up to the present time “ils ont rarement 
pu payer les dépenses faites.” Nevertheless, French geologists do 
not despair of yet hitting upon really valuable and solid veins; the 
more so as, to quote again from M. Burat, “ce filon n’a pas 
d’affleurment visible, et c'est par hazard qu’il a été découvert au 
dessus des terres decompassées de la surface.” 

Although the weeds, the creatures, the stones of the Morbihan 
constitute the main pegs upon which these very discursive obser- 
vations hang their plea for existence, a few notes upon other and 
kindred points may, perhaps, be allowed to find their way into 
them. First, then, a word as to the scenery. I think I may safely 
appeal to all who are acquainted with it to bear me out in saying 
that it is quite exceptionally difficult scenery to give a fair impres- 
sion of, nay, even to gather up into a coherent whole in one’s own 
mind ; the reason for this difficulty being that all such generaliza- 
tions of necessity create an immediate impression of the most 
sordid and repellant ugliness, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is 
not ugly, or rather, its ugliness, if ugly it be, is crossed, streaked, 
permeated, I may say, with a strange latent beauty which at times 
almost startles one with its vividness. Too often, it is true, this 
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beauty is very latent indeed, in the sense of being totally invisible; 
dense sea-fogs cover everything, harsh winds blow, parching one to 
the very soul; everything is cold, bleak, pinched, desolate, and one 
asks oneself in’ dismay what evil fate brought or retains one even 
a single hour in such a woe-begone country. Let a fine day, how- 
ever—a fine afternoon especially—come, and one is astonished to 
find how this same sad-coloured world changes, brightens, vivifies 
under its touch. These dull flat shores and long unlovely stretches 
of sand and pasture become irradiated with that weird unaccount- 
able touch of poetry which all landscapes commanding an almost 
unlimited horizon seem at some time or other of their lives liable 
to. Like much of the scenery of the west of Ireland in fact— 
which, to my eyes, it startlingly resembles—it has, for those whom 
it does not repel and drive to desperation at the very first onset, a 
peculiar idiosynerasy, not easily put into words, not certainly to be 
classified as gracious, charming, picturesque, or anything of the 
sort, but, for all that, most real, most strong, most stimulating ; 
that unmistakable touch of individuality which, in books, pictures, 
people, places—the latter, perhaps, most of all—is worth many 
a milder and a more obvious charm, and frequently ends by 
becoming the chiefest of all charms in itself. 

For dreariness—honest bond fide dreariness—the palm above all 
this region must undoubtedly be conceded to Quiberon. As one 
travels slowly along that straight initerminable strip of sand, one’s 
courage seems to sink into one’s boots and die away. The new 
railway, which people tell one is to be the making of the place, at 
present appears to be simply mocking at its desolation. You stop 
at a station: nothing happens; no one gets out, no one gets in. 
The curé, a long gaunt figure, is standing, perhaps, by the gate; a 
few ragged children steal up to take a look at the passing wonder ; 
a windmill looks stolidly down at you from the nearest mound ; 
otherwise no one comes, no one seems to be thinking of doing 
anything. Gradually the peninsula dwindles and dwindles away 
as the train approaches its end, and your thoughts turn—especially 
if you have lately come, as was my own case, from Auray—to that 
wretched emigrée army, cooped up here nearly a century ago, with 
the sea behind, their relentless brethren in front, and the Champ 
de Martyr and that most ghastly pile of bones at the Chartreuse 
as the outcome and sole predestined end of all their hopes and 
aspirations. 

Arrived at the village—for it is nothing more—matters are, if 
possible, rather less cheerful than upon the road. The church, the 
point for which the discriminating and experienced tourist naturally 
makes, is said to show some traces still of its original Roman origin, 
but if so, they have been so elaborately and so effectually defaced, 
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that it would puzzle a far more accomplished antiquarian than 
myself to make anything of them. Omitting this, and the brand-. 
new railway station, and the two so-called hotels, the chief variation 
seems to lie between cabins thatched and cabins slated, the former 
predominating. Southward what remains of the peninsula, seamed 
and crossed by innumerable lace-work walls, thrusts itself bodily 
into the sea. Here a few larger houses may be seen, thinly 
sprinkled over the barren falaise, including one—a really com- 
manding edifice that, by the way—consisting of no less than two 
stories, of a steeply pitched mansarde roof, and of a couple of 
soaring towerets, surmounted by slated extinguishers. We were 
told that it was the summer residence of a wealthy Parisian. If 
so, all I can say is that he must be a person with a really 
remarkable eye for contrasts! 

The other villages upon this dreariest of peninsulas are only less 
dreary than Quiberon itself, in so far as they happen to be some- 
what smaller. What a depressing little spot, for instance, is 
Portivy, standing up stark and bare against the sky, without so 
much as a twig, to bless itself with, without a flower, or a garden, 
or any mortal thing to make existence tolerable. Take St. Pierre 
again. Can anything earthly be imagined more deplorable, more 
utterly piteous, than its sad little cluster of whitewashed houses, 
and its desolate plage, dully re-echoing to the dull throbs of 
the Atlantic? Even to one intimately acquainted with some of 
the worst spots discoverable in West Connaught; to one who 
has spent days in those unbefriended little islands which lift 
their bleak heads out of the wicked Atlantic breakers west of 
Clare and Galway; to whom Keel and Tullagh, Kilronan and 
Kelleany are not names merely but very distinct images; even 
to one dowered with so much, it will be said, undesirable lore as 
this, the desolation and the abandonment of these forlorn little 
Breton bourgs comes as a shock, a surprise, and a revelation. Not 
even the sunshine, not even that combination of sunshine and 
cloudiness, which here, as in Ireland, is the most becoming of all 
conditions to the landscape, seems able for a moment to arouse 
them out of their apathy, and only towards evening does any faint 
irradiating gleam seem to visit and befriend their ugliness. 

Escaped from this lamentable Quiberon, and from its associations, 
which are, if that were possible, more lamentable still, matters for 
the susceptible traveller in the Morbihan begin to mend. The 
other little villages scattered along its shores, though sad enough 
many of them in all conscience, are cheerful, nay even frolic- 
some abodes by comparison with these; indeed, it is rare to 
meet with one which does not offer some attraction, either in the 
form of a bit of carving inside a church, of a porch outside, at the 
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very worst, of some quaint black-beamed group of cottages 
wherewith to while away a passing hour. 

Hurrying through these little bourgs in a carriage one sees but 
little, of course, of their idyosyncrasies, and nothing ait all of their 
social life. Everything is suspended until our worships are past 
and the dust of our chariot-wheels has had time to settle; but if 
one takes the trouble to wander about them on foot, or, better 
still, settles oneself for a while in their neighbourhood, one gets by 
degrees, although a stranger, and totally ignorant, of course, of 
the local vernacular, a very fair notion, I think, of the ups and 
downs of their social life. 

How far what I am going to say has to be set down to the 
score of native and unappeasable prejudice, I must leave others to 
decide, but Iam bound in all honesty to declare that the impres- 
sion which grew and deepened with me every hour I remained was 
one of abounding respect for the women, and of correspondingly 
poor opinion of the men. Undoubtedly the life of a Breton 
paysanne is a desperately hard one; undoubtedly, too, she cannot 
help it: she must work or she would starve—worse, her master 
would starve; but there is, as everybody knows, all the difference 
in the world between a willing and an unwilling serf, and when 
not, as but too often happens, utterly cowed and over-driven out 
of all individuality, a more willing or a more obliging beast of 
burden is not, I should imagine, to be found upon the surface of 
this earth. Up early, down late; content with the roughest and 
the most meagre fare; willing to take the hardest and the most 
repellant work, work which in England—I was upon the point of 
saying in all civilized countries—is done exclusively by men; she 
hoes, she digs, she ploughs, she reaps; she puts herself between 
the shafts, and pulls carts; she stands all day up to her middle 
in the water soaking flax—her husband and other male belongings 
standing by to direct the operation—she works till sunset in the 
fields, and then she goes home to straighten the house; wash, if 
she can find time for it, the children’s faces, prepare the supper, 
mend the family linen, and return thanks to Heaven for the day’s 
mercies. And all this, moreover, she does with a cheerfulness, an 
absence of complaint, and even an appearance of satisfaction, which 
one is utterly at a loss whether most to admire or to wonder at. 

Physically, on the other hand, there is no question as to which 
sex has the advantage. Whether it is due to their harder lives or 
not, the fact remains that it is rare to see a handsome, nay even a 
moderately good-looking Breton woman, whereas handsome, stal- 
wart, well-made men are rather the rule than the exception, at 
all events in the Morbihan. All one can say is that it is a 
thousand pities such fine-looking fellows should be so detest- 
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ably surly. Their incivility is really unendurable, and alienates 
one perpetually, in spite of the most strenuous efforts to judge 
them upon other and more dispassionate grounds. In one of 
our various expeditions we happened to secure the services of 
a man from the Midi, a brown-eyed, quick-witted, very possibly 
mendacious fisherman from Perpignan, who had chosen for some 
reason to settle himself in these parts, and words fail me to 
describe either the difference or the relief. To get a question 
listened to—far less answered—is in nine cases out of ten an 
impossibility, even when, as by no means invariably happens, they 
understand what you say. Often from sheer exasperation at their 
to all appearances wilful pig-headedness, I have found myself 
invoking unfavourable comparisons between them and their remote 
Celtic cousins upon the Hibernian side of the Channel, amongst 
the catalogue of whose faults—long as that catalogue may be and 
doubtless is—crass stupidity and a want of the commonest and 
most elementary civility have never yet been reckoned ! 

Denseness—sheer, deliberate denseness—is, in fact, the note, and 
I most sincerely believe the pride, of every true-born Breton. 
Anything which a Breton himself does not know belongs at once, 
and from that circumstance, to the catalogue of things not worth 
the knowing. To give one and a very trifling instance. Upon 
one occasion I inquired of our driver—a rather more intelligent 
man, too, I think, by the way, than usual—the name of a flower, 
a poppy, which chanced to be sticking out of a hedge hard by. 
“Mais Dame cela s’appelle une fleur,” he said, staring back open- 
mouthed at my ignorance. I replied that so far, my information, 
indeed, extended, but that I desired to know its name. ‘‘ Dame 
cela s’appelle une fleur rouge.” I again admitted the fact, but 
persisted that I still wished for further information. Then, think- 
ing that his Breton was in all probability more fluent than his 
French, I asked for the name in that language, to which he 
promptly replied ‘‘ Bocjuct,” which I had already been told was 
the Breton for flower. Beyond this, however, he neither would go, 
nor did he apparently perceive that it was possible for anyone to 
go. Now, considering that poppies are not rare flowers, and 
that he must doubtless have passed a good many thousands of 
them in the course of his life, it did seem a slight want of ordinary 
imagination not even so much as to perceive the possibility of their 
possessing such a thing as a name! 

In the Morbihan itself—that is, in the great lake or inland sea 
which has given its name to the department—the scenery, though 
flat and nearly treeless, is not devoid of very considerable charm : 
the constant mingling of land and water hindering it from ever 
assuming that air of dull and leaden depression which wearies 
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one in some of the other scenery I have been describing. If not 
exactly what would be called picturesque either, the great variety 
of its surfaces, broken up as they are into an endless multiplicity 
of bays, capes, islands, headlands, promontories—here with some 
cottage perched upon a point, its tiny patch of corn or potatoes 
showing behind; there some memorable group of stones, deep sunk 
in furze and bracken ; there, again, a cliff—contemptible doubtless 
in point of size, but golden with sea-weed below, and purple with 
scabious and heather atop; the shining mica of all the newer sur- 
faces of granite; the dense coating of moss and lichen which 
encrusts every older and more weather-beaten portion; the play 
of light and shadow over those long leagues of sea and land; the 
romance and mystery which clings to this wild Armorican region, 
still, despite of all the labours of many archeologists, so very 
imperfectly explored and understood; the constant struggle of the 
fishing-boat caught and entangled in its bewildering currents: 
all these different factors, taken together, create a whole rich in 
interest and variety; and one returns from an expedition over 
its surface in better humour, more prepared to admit the charm, 
less conscious of what is grim, bleak, or discordant in one’s sur- 
roundings, than perhaps after any other that can be named. 

Going westward from the Morbihan, the usual and more obvious 
course is to take the railway either at Plouharnel or Auray. A 
far more interesting plan, however, is to drive direct to L’Orient, 
passing on our way Erdeven with its menhirs, and over the 
Riviére d’Etel, and so either across the Rade de Penmané, or else 
up the river from Port Louis. L’Orient itself, it is true, is a 
thoroughly and a provokingly modern place—a false note thrust 
discordantly into the midst of our subdued and old-world 
harmonies. Hennébont, however, which lies a few miles north of 
it, is a charmingly picturesque place; while at Quimperlé we find 
ourselves upon the edge of some of the loveliest and the most 
Arcadian scenery in all the west of France. Before arriving at 
Quimperlé, however, we have already entered a fresh département ; 
our appointed course is therefore run, the limit of our tether 
reached ; and although Pont Aven, and its water-mills and its art 
students ; although the deliciously winding reaches of the Isole 
and the Ellé; although the wild sea-tormented reefs of Raz and 
the Baie des Trepassés; although many another rock and stream, 
castle and hamlet, church tower, and market-place are still before 
us, our “Notes in the Morbihan” must at that point be brought 
to a conclusion. 


Emity Law ess. 
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THE UNITY OF THE EMPIRE: 


FEDERATION, INTERCOLONIAL AND IMPERIAL. 


THEsE two questions, Intercolonial and Imperial Federation, I take 
together, as the unity of our Empire hangs, to some extent, upon 
both. ‘The facile and successful working of any scheme, by which 
our Empire is to be held together as one politically-united power, 
must obviously be greatly promoted by the federation of the 
colonial groups. These are mainly the Canadian, where already 
federation has been most happily effected, and those of Aus- 
tralasia and British South Africa, which have still, respectively, 
the question before them. The policy of Intercolonial Federation 
has had its opponents, however comparatively few. One of the 
most prominent of these was the late Mr. Foster, Premier of New 
South Wales, an authority of competent experience and ability. 
His fear was that if great colonial groups like Australasia were 
federated into one power, they would feel their own increased 
strength, and all the sooner secede from the parent State; 
whereas, by keeping them separate, they would naturally, in the 
feeling of comparative weakness, cling the longer to the common 
parent. The argument may have its side of truth, if we are to 
contemplate as permanent the present colonial relations by which 
the Colonies are held as a kind of abnormal ‘‘ dependencies,” in- 
tead of being constituted, in some future time, as most of us must 
hope, integral parts of the Empire. Those leading Colonies of the 
national type (as distinguished from the racial variety of ‘‘ Crown 
Colonies”) to which a constitutional self-government has been 
conceded, might be, not unfitly, although with seeming contra- 
diction, described as independent dependencies ; for while they are 
legally subject to the Home Government, they are practically 
separate and self-governed. In fact, it is this very anomalous 
condition to which, with all its separative tendencies, our larger 
Colonies of this true national kind have been, for a generation or 
more, accustomed, that constitutes the main difficulty of our case. 
These Colonies have been so long used to a separate life, social and 
political, that a surrender of any part of that accustomed inde- 
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pendence has become a serious difficulty, alike in the Intercolonial 
and the Imperial sense. I will now offer a few distinctive re- 
marks on the two kindred questions of Intercolonial and Imperial 
unity. 

I.—Intercolonial Federation. 


The successful Intercolonial Federation already accomplished 
for the North American group, under the now familiar title of 
the Canadian Dominion, supplies a happy example to our other 
Colonies, which will, doubtless, have its promotive effect in other 
like cases. But the change was not easily effected, in spite of its 
obvious advantages. It was begun in 1867, with several dis- 
sentients, and one Colony, Newfoundland, still remains such 
(doubtless only temporarily), to illustrate the lingering obstinacy 
of the accustomed separate life. Few can now deny that the 
Canadian Dominion can consider and promote any scheme of 
Imperial Union with much more effect than could have been 
possible to the various Canadian Colonies in their previous 
separate state. Nor has the loyalty and attachment of the 
Canadian colonists to the parent State been weakened by the sense 
of the greater power and consideration they have secured by their 
union. On the contrary, the result has been indisputably to 
strengthen the bond. So soon, therefore, as a like Australasian 
Dominion comes into being, the chances for a united Empire 
will begin to improve. We need not despair, although both 
Australasia and South Africa now experience more or less of the 
difficulties which beset Canada, but which Canada has successfully 
overcome. 

But while admitting that Intercolonial Federation is so good 
and suitable a preliminary to Imperial Federation, I do not 
advocate the delay of the latter for the sake of the former object. 
Time, even more than anything else, is a primary element of our 
question. The fact, unfortunately, is, that under this practically 
separate life throughout our Colonies, the naturally disintegrating 
effect is not only imminent but has actually begun, and is already 
in rapid progress. There is still, on the surface, abundant 
colonial loyalty and mutual good feeling between parent and off- 
spring, and, inasmuch as all this is still real and reliable, it is the 
strong basis of our federative hopes. But none the less our 
present colonial system, or, rather, want of system, has sown the 
seeds of dissolution, and if their growth be not timely arrested, 
we, of the present generation, will surely disinherit our posterity 
and the world of the great British Empire, and, as surely, be 
judged and condemned by the verdict of history, as we rightly 
deserve, for our incredible indifference. 
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We see, on every side, the evidence of this disintegration 
progress. We see it in the keen and paramount, nay, exclusive 
interest taken by each separate Colony, in its own life and affairs. 
As no other larger and outside authority stands practically before 
each in its political life, to remind each and all of relations to 
other Colonies, and to the Empire at large, those outside interests 
gradually assume to each Colony the aspect of governments and 
societies which are separate from it. We see disintegration pro- 
gress again in the indifference or unwilling interference of the 
Colonial Office with the Colonies, provided only that the latter are 
contented with the status quo. We see it also in the reactionary 
resistance lately, and somewhat unexpectedly, shown by New 
South Wales to the federative idea, which had, last year, been 
taken up with promising earnest by Australasia generally. But 
now the oldest settled of the group—for so might one explain 
the puzzle—the one which had been the longest used to its 
separate life, and had the most generations born on the colonial 
soil, was the least amenable to union, all its patent advantages 
notwithstanding. As the Times correspondent stated (see Times 
of 3rd November), “ such federal questions as the tariff, the 
railway policy, and the land policy, New South Wales would 
rather work on on its own plan, than be in any way forced to 
compromise them by the pressure of its neighbours.” Still, as 
this resistance was due only to a majority of one vote in the 
Assembly, while the Council, or Upper House, of the Colony 
remained favourable, there seems good promise that it may not 
prove permanent. 

We may, then, view Intercolonial Federation as having two 
distinct kinds of advantages, one in its bearing directly on the 
good of the Colonies, the other in its facilitating Imperial unity. 
It is important to have always in mind those two aims or objects 
in Intercolonial Federation, and that it is the last more than the 
first that we at home should be concerned with. This distinction 
could not have been in Lord Carnarvon’s mind when, some years ago, 
he so strongly urged upon the Cape Colonists a confederation which 
should include the independent Dutch element. The advice might 
have been good and suitable if only a South African question were 
involved. But in view of Imperial relations, the nice balance of 
races that would have resulted, if not, indeed, the preponderance 
of the foreign element, was suggestive of difficulty and danger 


to colonial loyalty, so that the Colonial Office exhortation was not 
responded to. 
IT.—Imperial Federation. 


With these few preliminary remarks on what may be called the 
minor question—that of Intercolonial Federation—let us ascend 
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to the major question—that of Imperial Federation. Let me 
frankly say here, that it is only with a certain -hesitation that I 
use, as I have been doing, the term ‘“‘ Federation.” The real aim 
is the uniting of our Empire, and we are apt to use the word 
federation as simply an alternative term, because of our general 
impression that only by some form of federation, as in Germany 
or the United States, can our own Empire be best constituted as 
one great, complete, indivisible power. As our Colonies must, in 
the nature of the case, continue to exercise their own self-govern- 
ment in all local matters, it is hard to see how we can proceed in 
any other way than by some form of federation. Still, our object 
is not federation but the union of the Empire, by the most 
effective means at command, into one power and government. 

The very first step of all to be taken, in creating this Imperial 
unity, is to rouse our mother country, her Government, and her 
Colonial Office, from the indifference they have hitherto indicated 
in the question. Happily the people have begun to apprehend 
the gravity of the subject, as the large and influential public 
meeting at the Westminster Palace Hotel, in July last, under the 
able presidency of Mr. W. E. Forster, and the still more important 
meeting that has followed it on the 18th November, may serve to- 
illustrate. But the Government and the Colonial Office have been 
hitherto inert on this question. Whether Liberal or Conservative 
in Home politics, their action has been limited to a mere response 
to colonial demands. They have met these, no doubt, and to all 
the extent deemed fitting or possible, with an exemplary cordiality 
which has kept our colonial relations pleasant, and helped to 
maintain colonial loyalty unimpaired. But the mother has, as the 
French would phrase it, effaced herself in her own house. Has 
she no demands to make upon her own children? Is it indifferent 
to her whether they leave her or cling to her? Is it the mother 
or her offspring who should assume the lead in ordering the 
house ? 

The strength of still unimpaired colonial loyalty gives the mother 
an imposing voice in her great colonial family. If she will but 
speak out, if our Home authorities will seriously invite the Colonies 
to a mutual consideration of Imperial unity, there can be but 
little doubt of a response to the call. Lord Carnarvon, although 
intervening unadvisedly in the particular case alluded to, is to be 
credited in principle—on the principle that the Home Government 
should not sit indifferent to what is being done, or left undone, in 
the Colonies. Lord Derby also recommended last year an Aus- 
tralasian Federation. This was in connection with the New 
Guinea question, and as no such drawbacks were presented in 
this case as happened in the other, the Imperial voice was 
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potent for good in what has followed. But in neither of these 
cases was Imperial unity in question. 

I have said that the first and most necessary step in our 
question is to arouse the Colonial Office into action. That office 
has no longer the easy unanxious role it used to play. With the 
movements of increasing enterprise in the civilised world, ques- 
tions affecting our Colonies constantly arise. Most of these 
‘questions, indeed, would have had little difficulty, or might not 
have arisen at all, if the Empire had comprised one united 
Government. Most of the South African complexity might have 
escaped us if the Cape Colony had been an integral part of the 
Empire, under full Imperial command, instead of being anoma- 
lously independent and presenting more or less of a separate 
interest, financial and political, within the Empire. 

Well, then, what is our next step? How and where are we next 
to move, in order to begin to bind together the great bundle of 
loose sticks now comprising our Empire, and to give to it instead 
the maximum of strength and influence? Other powerful nations 
—the United States, France, Germany, Russia—must surely view 
with amazement our marvellous indifference in leaving the colonial 
elements out of the reckoning in our national strength. When 
the pinch comes, no mere loyalty of colonial feeling will avail 
us. We must be held together by more tangible ties. Some years 
ago, a foreign paper, commenting upon one of the occasional 
movements here of late in favour of Imperial unity, remarked 
that if Britain were really to carry out this scheme, so as to 
make her preponderating Empire one power, like the world’s 
other Empires, there would be so great a change in the distribution 
of power as to require a fresh international consideration on 
that question. 

It was said at both the Westminster meetings, and repeatedly also 
before and since, that we should not as yet go into details of modes, 
but agree in principles, and particularly in the one principle that 
the Empire should be united. But, in truth, we are already con- 
fronted by the need of practical detail. Assuming agreement al- 
ready that the Empire ought to be united, what is wanted is to 
know how to begin the work. The usual answer has been, that 
a Federative Government must be formed for the Empire, which 
shall supersede the present so-called Imperial Parliament, thereby 
reducing that Parliament to a mere brotherhood with the various 
Colonial Parliaments, each such Parliament attending to the local 
affairs it represents. No doubt this is the abstract perfection of 
the case. But there is every difference between abstract aims and 
concrete possibilities. We, as a nation, are not used to do things 
political after that uprooting and replanting fashion. How long, 
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for instance, might it be ere our present Parliament could be 
brought to book, and actually to enact a Federal Parliament over 
itself? As disintegration is already in full career from the 
natural tendencies of the self-governed Colonies, we may well fear 
that the Empire will be hopelessly asunder ere it can be united in 
this model fashion. 

The most successful political progress in our country for gene- 
rations past has been by reforms and adaptations within the old 
lines. In this way everything has been done, and with, at least, 
comparative ease, while, probably, little or nothing could have been 
done by attempting revolutionary upset. What is wanted for a 
united Empire is, first, a body of some kind that is practically re- 
presentative of the whole Empire; second, that the whole naval 
and military, or quasi-military, force of all parts of the Empire be 
under that body; third, that there be a clear rule or under- 
standing as to the contribution from the whole Empire to 
Imperial expense. The question is, can we glide into this posi- 
tion of a representation of the whole Empire without any re- 
volutionary breach of the present Constitutional lines. 

Let us take the first point. Is there any existing body which 
can be made representative of the whole Empire? Yes; there is 
the Cabinet. If some fairly proportionate representation of the 
colonial element were introduced there, we should have such a 
body. The Cabinet, thus reconstituted, would instinctively grasp 
all Imperial questions, and become, practically, an over-ruling 
federal body. This suggestion as to the Cabinet, which came 
first from Mr. R. A. Macfie, late M.P. for Leith, in a discussion on 
our question, about twelve years ago, at the Royal Colonial In- 
stitute, is the most practical I have yet met with. The Cabinet 
itself is an adaptation of last century, grafted into our system 
by political necessities, and the extended Cabinet now proposed 
would be a further adaptation to meet further political necessities 
which have since come to the front. 

No doubt the present Cabinet, and the present so-called Imperial 
Parliament, do already legally represent the whole Empire; and 
they do actually, as well as legally, represent the ‘‘ Crown Co- 
lonies,” or dependencies of the Empire—such as India. But 
Colonies to which ‘“‘ Constitutional” Government has been con- 
ceded cannot be so regarded and dealt with. Practically these are 
not under Imperial command. In emergency, the mother cannot 
summon her offspring to her help, or command their resources, as 
she can those of the United Kingdom, for the common good of the 
Empire. She can do so only by assent of the respective colonial 
legislatures. If Imperial measures are passed which, in part or 
in whole, concern our constitutionally-governed Colonies, as, for 
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instance, in Imperial Treaties with foreign powers, the Colonies 
are not bound, except by their own subsequent confirmation. Our 
Empire has thus its strong arm paralysed by separate and 
divided interests, and the want of one central authority. 

I offer a few words on modes of election. Of course the 
Cabinet representation would be numerically small, consisting 
probably, at first, of not over one delegate for each group. The 
great matter, therefore, is to give these representatives due weight, 
and to make their representation binding upon the represented 
Colonies by the mode of their election. Heretofore the Inter- 
colonial Federation movements have been at the instance of the 
respective legislatures, which have each nominated a small 
number of representatives, the prospect being that, in eventual 
federation, this will continue to be the mode of federal election. 
Now, in this way, the direct mandatory of the people, with all its 
binding power, is lost to the cause. Granted that, at first, at 
least, there should be the initiatory nomination of the legislatures, 
the nomination should be confirmed by the widest vote of the 
people. This system would bring up the whole question for 
popular discussion, and public interest and intervention, and 
accustom the people of each Colony to think of larger interests 
than their own, and of what they must surrender to promote the 
desired unity, and the greater national power and consideration 
that come of it. Wanting the strength of a popular confirmation 
of this kind, the Australasian federative movement of last year 
was felt to be greatly deficient in reality. There was a feeling 
that a small body of mere nominees of that kind had not suffi- 
cient authority, or weight, to wrest from the respective legislatures 
the larger questions that should fall to federation. Intercolonial 
and Imperial Federation are in this matter, as, indeed, in most 
others, one and the same kind of question. In whatever way the 
colonial element is nominated for, or invited into, the Imperial 
Cabinet, there should be a thorough popular confirmation of the 
selection. This colonial element in the Cabinet would be not 
unlikely to have happily a mitigating influence upon the party 
antipathies of Home politics. 

Our next point regards the naval and military forces. Our larger 
Colonies are now in the act of creating navies of their own, 
thus supplementing the Imperial Navy. As yet, however, these 
small but increasing naval forces have been at decided disad- 
vantage under their separate commands. It must be obvious that 
all would gain in efficiency by being placed under one supreme 
command. In short, the colonial navies should be all incor- 
porated in the Imperial Navy ; and so obvious must this be to the 
colonists that this case might fitly open the whole question of 
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Imperial unity. From that we should easily get on to the kindred 
military question, and from that, again, to the question of the 
Colonies contributing their fair share to the expenses of their 
common Empire. As Mr. Service, the Premier of Victoria, lately 
remarked, the Colonies, with their condition of comparative well- 
being, should be ashamed to be of any expense to the mother 
country. In this spirit we need not fear their shirking, when 
under due agreement, their proper share of Imperial expense. 
Colonies, it must be borne in mind, have the expenses of their 
own respective Governments to maintain, as has the mother 
country herself. When a Colony maintains a fair proportion of 
naval and military, or quasi-military, force at the disposal of the 
Empire, there cannot be much else to bring into the Imperial 
account. When, from economic or other considerations, any 
Colony may, with Imperial consent, elect to keep below that 
standard, there should be a compensatory contribution, whether 
in money or, by due agreement, in any other form. 


W. WEstTGARTH. 
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THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


III.—Worpswortn’s THeory or Poetry. 


Not that I think the amiable bard of Rydale shows judgment in choosing such sub- 

jects as the popular mind cannot sympathize in. I do not compare myself in point of 
imagination with Wordsworth, far from it; for his is naturally exquisite, and highly 
cultivated from constant exercise. . .. But I cry no roast-meat. There are times a 
man should remember what Rousseau used to say: “ Tais-toi, Jean Jacques, car on ne 
tentend pas.” ... The error is not in you yourself receiving deep impressions from 
slight hints, but in supposing that precisely the same sort of impressions must rise in 
the minds of men, otherwise of kindred feeling; or that the commonplace folk of the 
world can derive such inductions at any time or under any circumstances.—Scott’s 
Journal, January 1, 1827. 
In a recent endeavour to estimate the imaginative genius of the 
eighteenth century, I said that one of its most marked features 
was its limitation. When the range of thought and feeling in the 
Canterbury Tales, the Faery Queen, Shakespeare’s plays, and Para- 
dise Lost, is compared with the subject matter of Dryden and 
Pope’s satires, of the Vanity of Human Wishes, the Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, the Bard, and the Progress of Poesy, the Odes 
on Liberty and the Passions, the Deserted Village, and the Traveller, 
everyone must perceive within how narrow a tract the imagination 
of the later period is circumscribed, and that the mines of poetry 
which the region contains, though precious, are not inexhaustible. 

The causes of this limitation are readily discoverable by the 
light of history. Chaucer had at his disposal all the resources of 
a social system highly stimulative to the imagination, which was 
not peculiar to one country, but prevailed over the whole of 
Europe. His successors, after the period of the Reformation, 
drew inspiration from still deeper wells. With minds dramatically 
excited by the spirit of religious liberty and ardent patriotism, they 
employed the materials afforded by the still vivid traditions of 
romantic chivalry, together with the wealth of ideas and the 
beauty of form discovered in the revival of classical letters. All 
these opposite veins of thought may easily be detected in the won- 
derfully compounded work of Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton. 
But after the civil war, religious, political, and social influences 
turned the imagination of the English people exclusively upon 
their own manners. The old modes of medieval thought had lost 
their power over the mind: the spirit of religious fanaticism which 
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rose up in opposition to them, seemed hostile to every form of 
creative imagination. In the sphere of politics the ancient traditions 
of Monarchical Government were subverted first by the Rebellion 
and afterwards by the Revolution. Everywhere men were asking 
themselves wherein consisted the foundations of society, what were 
the limitations of liberty, and how they were to recognize the first 
principles of art. And, these being the questions which agitated 
the mind of the nation above all others, it was these for which a 
natural, an irresistible instinct drove men of genius to provide an 
answer, either in a philosophic or in an imaginative shape. The 
poetry of the eighteenth century is the poetry of Society and 
Manners. 

So long as a powerful necessity compelled men to think and act 
for themselves, their work was marked by a vital originality of 
matter and form, and hence in literature almost everything of 
imaginative value belonging to what may be broadly called the 
eighteenth-century movement came into existence between the 
Restoration and the accession of George III. Dryden, Pope, Thom- 
son, Gray, Johnson, among the poets; Swift, Steele, Addison, 
Fielding, and Smollett, among the essayists and novelists, had 
written their all or their best before 1760. The Deserted Village, 
the Traveller, the Vicar of Wakefield, and Miss Burney’s novels, 
are nearly all the works of genius or talent, peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the eighteenth century, produced after this date and 
before the French Revolution. When the liberties of the nation 
were finally secured, and the principles of taste and manners 
advocated in the Tatler and Spectator had met with general 
acceptance, the creative impulse of the age seems to have ceased. 
Faction reigns supreme in politics: the Church sinks into 
slumber: artifice in poetry prevails over thought. We see a 
Junius succeeding a Swift as a controversialist: a Warburton 
following a Butler in theology: for Pope as a satirist we have 
to put up with Churchill: and the pure Horatian style of the 
Epistle to Arbuthnot is exchanged for the sonorous emptiness of 
the Botanic Garden. 

I endeavoured to illustrate the decay of medixvalism in the 
seventeenth century by citing two poems of Cowley and Crashaw ; 
a comparison of a passage from Thomson’s Seasons with one from 
Darwin’s poem mentioned just above, will be equally suggestive of 
the exhaustion of the inspiring impulse of the eighteenth century. 
The following extract from Winter shows the creative spirit of the 
age still in its vigour :— 

What art thou, Frost ? and whence are thy keen stores 


Derived, thou secret all-invading power 
Whom even the illusive fluid cannot fly ? 
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Is not thy potent energy, unseen, 

Myriads of little salts, or hooked, or shaped 
Like double wedges, and diffused immense 
Through water, earth, and ether? hence at eve, 
Steamed eager from the red horizon round, 
With the fierce rage of Winter, deep suffused, 
An icy gale, oft shifting, o’er the pool 

Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 
Arrests the bickering stream. The loosened ice 
Let down the flood, and half-dissolved by day 
Rustles no more; but to the sedgy bank 

Fast grows, or gathers round the pointed stone, 
A crystal pavement by the breath of heaven 
Cemented firm ; till, seized from shore to shore, 
The whole imprisoned river growls below. 
Loud rings the frozen earth, and hard reflects 
A double noise; while at his evening watch 
The village dog deters the nightly thief ; 

The heifer lows; the distant waterfall 

Swells in the breeze; and with the hasty tread 
Of traveller, the hollow-sounding plain 

Shakes from afar. The full ethereal round, 
Infinite worlds disclosing to the view, 

Shines out intensely keen, and, all one cope 

Of starry glitter, glows from pole to pole. 


In the following from the Botanic Garden the same spirit is seen 

in its decay :— 
Nymphs, your fine forms with steps impassive mock 
Earth’s vaulted roofs of adamantine rock ; 
Round her still centre tread the burning soil, 
And watch the billowy lavas as they boil : 
Where in basaltic waves imprisoned deep 
Reluctant fires in dread suspension sleep ; 
Or sphere on sphere in widening waves expand, 
And glad with genial warmth the incumbent land. 
So when the Mother-bird selects their food 
With curious bill, and feeds her callow brood, 
Warmth from her tender heart eternal springs, 
And pleased she clasps them with extended Wings. 
You from deep cauldrons and unmeasured caves 
Blow flaming airs, or pour vitrescent waves, 
O’er shining Ocean ray volcanic light, 
Or hurl innocuous embers to the night ; 
While with loud shouts to Etna Hecla calls 
And Andes answers from his beaconed walls : 
Sea-wildered crews the mountain-stars admire, 
And Beauty beams amid terrific fire. 


There is evidently something in common between these two 
passages. In both (though only in the first few lines of Thomson) 
the description is, to some extent, scientific, and, as far as it is so, 
would find a more fitting expression in prose ; in both the frequent 
use of Latin words and the Latin method of linking epithets to 
substantives is observable ; but while Thomson has evidently con- 
ceived his subject with enthusiasm, and imparts his enthusiasm 
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to the reader, Darwin thinks throughout in a matter-of-fact spirit, 
and uses metre merely for decorative purposes; so small is his 
sense of sublimity that he does not perceive anything ridiculous 
in imagining one volcano hallooing to another. Wordsworth 
lamented that he could not “hear old Triton blow his wreathéd 
horn.” Darwin feigns, without a blush, that the operations of 
Nature are performed by a whole army of nymphs, sylphs, and 
gnomes, yet in the very same breath describes with scientific 
coldness the mechanical forces to which they owe their origin ! 

Poetry of this kind is as sure a symptom as the lethargy of the 
Church or the prevalence of petty faction in politics that the 
vigorous and constructive Conservatism of the eighteenth century, 
the nature of which I attempted to describe in the September 
number of this Review, has become crystallized in lifeless forms 
and conventions. Side by side, however, with these indications of 
exhaustion in the established order of society there are many signs 
of the activity and progress of the democratic spirit. Wilkes in 
the field of politics, Wesley in the sphere of religion, and Burns 
in the realms of poetry, all, though with very different intentions, 
strike the same note : 

The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s a man for a’ that. 

At the same time, the centrifugal movement of the individual 
away from society, which appears to be a natural accompaniment of 
democracy, and which manifests itself in France in the philosophy 
of Rousseau, is seen in the blended Methodism and love of Nature 
in Cowper’s poetry. Many influences thus combined to prepare 
the way for that strife between the spirit of aristocracy and the 
spirit of democracy both in politics and art, the outbreak of which 
was hastened by the incidents of the French Revolution. 

In Literature the battle began with the controversy excited by 
the publication of Wordsworth’s ‘ Lyrical Ballads.” To prevent 
the historical accuracy. of this assertion being questioned, let me 
quote what Coleridge, who had every means of knowing, says, in 
his Biographia Literaria, about the origin of the volume, and the 
influence it exerted on the taste of the times :— 

The thought suggested itself (to which of us I do not recollect) that a series of poems 
might be composed of two sorts. In the one, the incidents and agents were to be, in 
part at least, supernatural; and the excellence aimed at was to consist in the interest- 
ing of the affections by the dramatic truth of such emotions as would naturally accom- 
pany such situations, supposing them real. . . . For the second class, subjects were to 
be chosen from ordinary life; the characters and incidents were to be such as will be 
found in every village and its vicinity where there is a meditative and feeling mind to 
seek after them, or to notice them when they present themselves. In this idea origi- 
nated the plan of the “ Lyrical Ballads ”; in which it was agreed that my endeavours 


should be directed to persons and characters supernatural, or at least romantic ; yet so 
as to transfer from our inward nature a human interest and a semblance of truth suffi- 
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cient to procure for these shadows of imagination that willing suspension of disbelief 
for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith. Mr. Wordsworth, on the other hand, 
was to propose to himself, as his object, to give the charm of novelty to things of every 
day, and to excite a feeling analogous, to the supernatural, by awakening the mind’s 
attention from the lethargy of custom, and directing it to the loveliness and the wonder 
of the world before us; an inexhaustible treasure, but for which, in consequence of the 
film of familiarity and selfish solicitude, we have eyes yet see not, ears that hear not, 
and hearts that neither feel nor understand. 

Coleridge accordingly wrote the Ancient Mariner with a view to 
its insertion in a volume of poems composed upon this double 
principle, but it was eventually determined that Wordsworth’s 
poems should be published by themselves, and they therefore 
appeared under the title of ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads.” 

“ To the second edition,” says Coleridge, “ he added a preface of considerable length, 
in which, notwithstanding some passages of apparently a contrary import, he was 
understood to contend for the extension of this style to poetry of all kinds, and to reject 
as vicious and indefensible all phrases and forms of style that were not included in 
what he (unfortunately, I think, adopting an equivocal expression) called the language 
of real life. From this preface, prefixed to poems in which it was impossible to deny 
the presence of real genius, however mistaken its direction might be deemed, arose the 
whole long-continued controversy. For from the conjunction of perceived power with 
supposed heresy I explain the inveteracy, and in some instances, I grieve to say, the 
acrimonious passions, with which the controversy has been conducted by the assailants.” 

Here, then, is an announcement made on the very highest 
authority that ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads” sounded the first note of the 
‘“new departure” which I have called the “‘ Liberal Movement in 
English Literature.” It has been assumed in many quarters that 
my object in writing these papers is to make a vain and foolish 
attack on the poets who initiated the movement. I know not what 
| have said to justify such an assumption. My intention has been 
to examine historically, and, as far as I can, impartially, the 
meaning of the movement, its causes, and the effects it has pro- 
duced on imaginative art. I suppose it will be generally allowed 
that Liberalism in literature as well as in politics implied, in the 
last century at least, revolt ; a revolt in the former case on behalf of 
individual liberty against certain canons of taste which were supposed 
by the critics of the day to have acquired an established authority. 
It does not follow that a Conservative should hold such a revolt to 
have been unjustifiable. Qn the contrary, in all great creative 
artists the elements of Liberalism and Conservatism have ever 
been fairly compounded ; they have been Liberal by force of their 
imagination and invention, Conservative by the restraint of their 
taste and judgment. Scott, with all his political Toryism and 
appreciative admiration for the writers of the eighteenth century, 
was a bold innovator in respect of form. Byron, a rebel against 
every kind of social convention, constantly and firmly upheld the 
authority of the eighteenth century in questions of criticism. 
Wordsworth appears to me to have been at once a great Con- 
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servative and a great Radical. The man who is incapable of 
feeling enthusiastic admiration for his genius when it is doing 
itself justice has no right to criticise him at all; but when he is 
doing himself the most justice he is working in his own way on 
traditional lines ; while, on the other hand, in his theory and in 
much of his practice he uncompromisingly defies tradition and 
experience. I shall attempt, in the present paper, to inquire how 
far his theory of poetry, which, as Coleridge says, so largely in- 
fluenced the public taste, is in harmony with the fundamental 
principles of the Art of Poetry. If an apology be required for 
carrying the reader into the regions of abstract discussion, it must 
be remembered that Wordsworth and his followers defend their 
practice by reasoning, and that it is therefore incumbent on those 
who object to their practice to examine how far their reasoning is 
satisfactory. 

In the first place, however, in order to test the character of 
Wordsworth’s theory, it is important to recall the circumstances 
under which it was evolved. What roused him into rebellion against 
the canons of criticism generally accepted in his day, was un- 
doubtedly the style of ‘ poetical diction” then considered to be 
the indispensable dress of all true poetry. He saw that the mode 
of expression employed by Darwin in his Botanic Garden was widely 
admired ; yet the colouring of this poem appeared to him, as to 
most men of just and manly taste, to be false and gaudy. Look- 
ing back to the earlier poets of the century, he found that germs 
of the same diction were discoverable in them; as, for instance, 
in Pope’s Messiah, in some of Johnson’s verses, and, indeed, in 
almost all the characteristic poems of the age. Instead of reason- 
ing that the defect might spring from the natural corruption of 
some true principle of art, he inferred from his observations that 
it arose from a false ideal of composition, consciously adopted 
by the poets. And, as so often happens to men of a combative 
turn, his violent sentiments of dislike led him to argue that all 
true poetry must be composed on a system exactly opposite to the 
style which he condemned. Darwin seemed to withdraw himself 
deliberately from the common sympathies of humanity; true 
poetry, Wordsworth argued, should, therefore, look for its subjects 
in the objects and incidents of every-day life. Darwin’s diction 
was artificial in the highest degree; it follows that the genuine 
language of poetry should resemble as closely as possible the 
language of the peasantry. Darwin wrote in a style which was 
the antithesis of prose; hence Wordsworth would have us believe 
that there is no essential difference between the language of prose 
and verse, and that the fact of poems being written in metre is 
merely to be regarded as an accident of the art. 
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In considering the justice of these views I suppose that every- 
hody would be on Wordsworth’s side as far as he was opposed to 
Darwin. Almost any species of verse-writing, if it show sincere 
feeling, is better than a style inspired simply by pomposity and 
affectation. To enlarge the spiritual experience of an artificialized 
society by imaginative representations of the beauty of Nature and 
common life was a just and noble aim for poetry, but it was not 
anew one. To take only a few examples which at once occur, 
Virgil had written the Georgics, Thomson the Seasons, Gray the 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, Goldsmith the Deserted Village. 
All these were “subjects chosen from ordinary life,” just as much 
as Peter Bell, the Idiot Boy, Alice Fell, Beggars, or the Sailor’s 
Mother. The real innovation introduced by Wordsworth was one 
of poetical form, and lay in the manner in which he employed 
the imagination to present objects to the reader with a view of 
producing pleasure. On this point it is best to let him speak for 
himself. 

The principal object, then, proposed in these poems was to choose incidents and 
situations from common life, and to relate or describe them, throughout, as far as was 
possible in a selection of language really used by men, and at the same time to throw 
over them a certain colouring of imagination, whereby ordinary things should be pre- 
sented to the mind in an unusual aspect; and further and above all, to make these 
incidents and situations interesting by tracing in them, truly though not ostentatiously, 


the primary laws of our nature: chiefly as far as regards the manner in which we 
associate ideas in a state of excitement. 


Here we have a compendious statement of the radical diffe- 
rence between the practice of Wordsworth and that of preceding 
poets who had dealt with “‘ subjects chosen from ordinary life.” 
Neither Virgil, nor Thomson, nor Gray, nor Goldsmith, had at- 
tempted to present the objects they described “to the mind in 
an unusual aspect.” They trusted to produce pleasure by asso- 
ciating qualities inherent in these objects with other beautiful 
ideas, naturally connected with them, and expressed in a noble 
and harmonious form of verse. With them the subject matter 
of poetry lay in associations of ideas existing in their readers’ 
imaginations equally with their own. With Wordsworth, on the 
other hand, all depended on the perception of the poet himself, 
and his power to displace and recombine the ordinary associa- 
tion of ideas so as to ‘‘ present them to the mind in an unusual 
aspect.” And, of course, if he had been able to produce great and 
permanent pleasure on the principles he lays down, all objection 
would have been silenced, and the only thing to be said would be 
that he had discovered principles of art which had hitherto been 
unknown or neglected. Fortunately Wordsworth’s works comprise 
poems composed on the old principles as well as on his own, so 
that we are able to compare the two systems at work in the same 
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mind, with the result, as I have already said, that his finest 
poetical effects are seen to be produced when he is most flagrantly 
violating his own rules. 

Comparing Lucy Gray, for instance, which everyone will admit 
to be a perfect work of art, with The Idle Shepherds, which is one 
degree less successful, and, again, with the The Sailor’s Mother, 
or Peter Bell, which are not successful at all, it will be found that 
the pleasure excited arises from the simple association, in a beau- 
tiful metrical form, of objects that naturally affect the feelings, 
and that this pleasure diminishes in proportion as the poet intrudes 
his personality upon the reader, and endeavours to eke out the 
tenuity of his subject by analysis and reflection. In Lucy Gray 
the narrative is of the most direct kind; there is no sort of mental 
analysis employed; the exquisite charm of the workmanship comes 
from the simple description of pathetic objects, and the admirable 
and unexpected turns of the ballad style in which the story is told. 
In The Idle Shepherd Boys the real beauty of the poem consists in 
the delightful landscape presented to the imagination in the first 
three stanzas, particularly the third : 


Along the river’s stony marge 
The sand-lark chants a joyous song; 
The thrush is busy in the wood, 
And carols loud and strong. 
A thousand lambs are on the rocks, 
All newly born! both earth and sky 
Keep jubilee, and more than all 
Those boys with their green coronal ; 
They never hear the ery, 
That plaintive ery which up the hill 
Comes from the depth of Dungeon-Ghyll. 


There is no analysis here ; nothing but a musical combination of 
images that produce immediate pleasure in the mind and heart: 
such incidents as the narrative contains are redeemed from mean- 
ness only by falling in naturally with the beautiful pastoral scene 
called up before the imagination; and, even as it is, several 
stanzas are so prosaically expressed as to jar on the effect of the 
melodious opening. But take The Sailor’s Mother, and it will be 
seen that the occasional flatness of expression, which mars the 
completeness of The Idle Shepherd Boys, prevails from the first line 
to the last with the exception perhaps of the second stanza. 


One morning (raw it was and wet, 
A foggy day in winter-time), 
A woman in the road I met, 
Not old, though something past her prime; 
Majestic in her person, tall and straight ; 
And like a Roman matron’s was her mien and gait. 
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The ancient spirit is not dead; 
Old times, thought I, are breathing there; 
ii Proud was I that my country bred 
a Such strength, a dignity so fair: 
i She begged an alms like one in poor estate ; 
I looked at her again, nor did my pride abate. 


When from these lofty thoughts I woke, 
“ What is it,” said I, “that you bear, 
Beneath the covert of your cloak, 
Protected from the cold damp air?” 
She answered soon as she the question heard, 
“A simple burden, Sir, a little singing-bird.” 


And thus continuing, she said, 
“Thad a son, who many a day 
Sailed on the seas, but he is dead ; 
In Denmark he was cast away: 
And I have travelled weary miles to see 
If aught which he had owned might still remain for me. 


“ The bird and cage they both were his: 
*T was my son’s bird; and neat and trim 
He kept it: many voyages 
The singing-bird had gone with him ; 
When last he sailed he left the bird behind, 
From bodings, as might be, that hung upon his mind. 


“ He to a fellow-lodger’s care 
Had left it to be watched and fed, 
And pipe its song in safety; there 
I found it when my son was dead ; 
And now, God help me for my little wit! 
I bear it with me, Sir, he took so much delight in it.” 


I suppose that there is scarcely anyone largely acquainted with 
poetry who would not say, on first reading it, that there was an 
incongruity between the matter of this poem and the metrical form 
in which it is expressed. But, ‘‘Hold, hold!*’ we may imagine 
Wordsworth to reply ; ‘‘ you are wrong to judge in this way; for, 
if you think about the poem, you will see that the simple incident 
it records puts you upon a train of the most suggestive reflection 
respecting the unseen spiritual world and the nature of the affec- 
tions. The imagination has, therefore, discharged its functions 
properly. As I say in Peter Bell, anvther poem of the same 
kind : 

* The dragon’s wing, the magic ring 
I shall not covet for my dower, 
If I along that lowly way, 
With sympathetic heart may stray, 
And with a soul of power. 
“These given, what more need I desire 
To stir, to soothe, or elevate ? 
What nobler marvels than the mind 
May in life’s daily prospect find, 
May find or there create? 
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** And that the imagination has this creative power of ‘ conferring 
additional properties upon an object, or abstracting from it some 
of those which it actually possesses,* I can prove to you by 
the language which poets use. For instance, take the use of the 
word ‘hang’ in poetry :— 

* Non ego vos posthac viridi projectus in antro 


Dumosa pendere procul de rupe videbo.—ViRGIL. 


“Half way down 
** Hangs one who gathers samphire.—SHAKESPEARE. 


“ As when, far off at sea, a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds. —MIxTon. 


‘Tn all these passages it is obvious that the quality of hanging 
does not really inhere in the object, but is conferred on it by the 
imagination, which I have, therefore, properly employed analy- 
tically, though in a different direction, to suggest a train of feeling 
connected with the incident of the sailor’s mother. And as to 
your complaint that there is an incongruity between the nature of 
the thought and the mode of its expression, that arises from 
the false ideas of poetical diction which you have derived from 
your study of the poets. True, I might have said what I had 
to say in prose, but ‘ why should I be condemned for attempting 
to add to such description the charm which, by the consent of all 
nations, is acknowledged to exist in metrical language ?’ ” t 

To this, however, the reader may reply confidently: ‘‘ Your 
reasoning, no doubt, is very fine and ingenious, but the matter 
is one not for argument but for perception. If the association 
of ideas is so strongly rooted in my mind that no exercise of 
your imagination is able to overcome the repugnance I feel at 
finding a subject which seems to me naturally prosaic treated in 
metre ; while, on the other hand, you are often able to produce 
the highest pleasure in my mind by your metrical treatment of 
more imaginative subjects ; and if, besides, this latter is evidently 
the way in which all great standard poets produce pleasure, is it 
not possible that on this occasion you have been employing your 
imagination improperly?” Wordsworth seems to have thought 
that a poet could always write poetically by the mere exercise of his 
will. But the evidence of the greatest creative poetry proves that 
the imagination must, in the first place, be overmastered and 
possessed by an impulse from without, and Scott describes universal 
experience in the following passage of one of his letters : 

Nobody knows that has not tried the feverish trade of poetry, how much it depends 
upon mood and whim: I don’t wonder that in dismissing all the other deities of 

* Preface to the edition of 1815. 


t Ihave endeavoured in the above passage {to condense the argument of Words- 
worth’s Prefaces to the Editions of his Poems published in 1805 and 1815. 
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Paganism the Muse should have been retained by common consent, for, in sober reality 
writing good verses seems to depend upon something separate from the volition of the 
author. I sometimes think my fingers set up for themselves, independent of my head; 
for twenty times I have begun a thing on a certain plan, and never in my life adhered 
to it (in a work of imagination, that is) for half an hour together. 


This is a vivid description of the working of the “estro” or 
‘ afflatus,” without which Byron so often declares in his letters 
that he cannot write well in metre; of that “ Eros ”’ which, Plato 
tells us in the Symposium, seizes and inflames the imagination 
of the poet. Nor is it the first act of poetical conception alone 
which is performed in this manner; in all the imaginative arts the 
form of the work produced is largely determined by fortune and 
inspiration. I remember among the studies of the painters pre- 
served at Florence, a rough design of (I think) Parmigianino, in 
which the artist, desiring to represent the image of terror on a 
man’s face, has left on the paper three or four unsuccessful 
attempts, showing that he only attained by degrees the expression 
of the exact idea that he had conceived. Milton, we know, had 
originally resolved to cast Paradise Lost into the form of a drama. 
Nor can anything be more suggestive than the account which 
Lockhart gives of the growth of The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


Sir John Stoddart’s casual recitation, a year or two before, of Coleridge’s unpublished 
Christabel, had fixed the music of that noble fragment in his memory ; and it occurs to 
him that by throwing the story of Gilpin Horner into somewhat of a similar cadence, 
he might produce such an echo of the later metrical romance as would serve to connect 
his Conclusion of the primitive Sir Tristram with his imitations of the popular ballad in 
The Grey Brother and Eve of St. John. A single scene of feudal festivity in the hall of 
Branksome, disturbed by some pranks of a nondescript goblin, was probably all that 
he contemplated; but his accidental confinement in the midst of a volunteer camp 
gave him leisure to meditate his theme to the sound of a bugle; and suddenly there 
flashes on him the idea of extending his simple outline, so as to embrace a vivid 
panorama of that old border-life of war and tumult, and all earnest passions, with 
which his researches on the Minstrelsy had by degrees fed his imagination, until every 
the minutest feature had been taken home and realized with unconscious intenseness of 
sympathy ; so that he had won for himself in the past another world, hardly less com- 
plete or familiar than the present. Erskine or Cranstoun suggests that he would do 
well to divide the poem into cantos, and prefix to each of them a motto explanatory of 
the action, after the fashion of Spenser in the Faery Queen. He pauses for a moment— 
and the happiest conception of the framework of a picturesque narrative that ever 
occurred to any poet—one that Homer might have envied—the creation of the ancient 
harper starts to life. By such steps did the Lay of the Last Minstrel grow out of the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 


When the imagination is in this exhilarating atmosphere, as it 
requires some larger and bolder means of expression than is 
afforded to it by prose, it seizes on metre as naturally as a bird 
takes to the air, and employs the vivid metaphorical forms of 
language which led Wordsworth into his fallacious views about its 
methods of analysis and transmutation. Unless a man’s imagina- 
tion is inspired from without, and his design is conceived when the 
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mind is in that excited state, he will do wrong to choose metre as 
his instrument of expression. Hence it is that so much of Words- 
worth’s verse seems to be written in violation of the laws of 
poetical art. In the Excursion, for instance, though it is full of 
the most noble incidental passages, evidently written under the in- 
fluence of direct inspiration, yet, as the design of the whole poem is 
certainly formed by a process of cool meditation, we are constantly 
haunted by a sense that we are in an atmosphere unfavourable to 
the movement of metre. I have opened the Excursion at random, 
and I light at once on the following passage : 
Forgive me, if I say 

That an appearance which hath raised your minds 

To an exalted pitch (the self-same cause 

Different effect producing), is for me 

Fraught rather with depression than delight ; 

Though shame it were could I not look around 

By the reflection of your pleasure, pleased.* 

It is plain that these thoughts would be much more fittingly 
expressed in prose than they are in verse. Nor is this simply 
because the substance of them is philosophical and didactic, for so 
is the substance of the Essay on Man, and yet the thought in the 
Essay on Man is (for the reason given by Pope, and quoted in my 
last paper) expressed better in metre than it could be in prose. 
The reason is, as everyone can see, that the writer of the above 
passage is not in a mood for the expression of thoughts for which 
metre is adapted. Even in pathetic narrative poems like Michael,. 
the prosy effect is often reproduced. 

A good report did from their kinsman come 

Of Luke and his well-doing ; and the boy 

Wrote loving letters, full of wondrous news, 

Which, as the housewife phrased it, were throughout, 
“ The prettiest letters that were ever seen.” 

Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts. 

So many months passed on: and once again 

The shepherd went about his daily work 

With confident and cheerful thoughts; and now 
Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour, 

He to that valley took his way, and there 

Wrought at the sheep-fold. Meanwhile Luke began 
To slacken in his duty; and at length 

He in the dissolute city gave himself 

To evil courses; ignominy and shame 

Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 

To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas. 

Is any charm superadded to this narrative by the employment 
of metre? I imagine that the story told as Mrs. Gaskell, for 
instance, might have told it in prose, would have been more 
pathetic, simply from the fact that the artifice would have been 


* Excursion, book iii. 
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less felt. But now compare with this the noble opening stanza in 
Laodamia : 

With sacrifice before the rising morn 

Vows have I made by fruitless hope inspired ; 

And from the infernal gods, ’mid shades forlorn 

Of night, my slaughtered Lord have I required: 

Celestial pity I again implore, 

Restore him to my sight—great Jove, restore! 


How could this passionate invocation have been given in prose ? 
And why could it not? Because the imagination is moving in a 
world of its own: it is exhilarated by the atmosphere ; and it seeks 
for unusual forms in which to express its enthusiasm. Or take, 
again, the magnificent lines on ‘‘ Yew Trees ”’ :— 


There is a Yew-Tree, pride of Lorton Vale, 
Which to this day stands single in the midst 
Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore: 

Not loth to furnish weapons for the bands 

Of Umfraville or Percy ere they marched 

To Scotland’s heaths; or those that crossed the sea 
And drew their sounding bows at Azincour, 
Perhaps at early Cressy or Poitiers. 

Of vast circumference and gloom profound 
This solitary tree! a living thing 

Produced too slowly ever to decay ; 

Of form and aspect too magnificent 

To be destroyed. But worthier still of note 
Are those fraternal four of Borrowdale, 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove ; 
Huge trunks, and each particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine, 

Up-coiling and inveterately convolved ; 

Nor uninformed with Phantasy, and looks 
That threaten the profane ; a pillared shade 
Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown hue, 
By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 
Perennially—beneath whose sable roof 

Of boughs, as if for festal purpose decked 
With unrejoicing berries—ghostly Shapes 
May meet at noontide ; Fear and trembling Hope, 
Silence and Foresight ; Death the Skeleton, 
And Time the Shadow ; there to celebrate, 
As in a natural temple scattered o’er 

With altars undisturbed of mossy stone, 
United worship ; or in mute repose 

To lie and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Glaramara’s inmost caves. 


These lines, read in the light of his theory, seem to me to 
suggest vividly the source of Wordsworth’s greatness and weakness 
as a poet. His formulated creed was that the imaginative mind, 
by an act of meditation, can make any subject, however trivial, 
poetical. But his practice proves that a poet only writes poetically 
when he is under an overmastering external influence, directing 
his mind to a subject congenial to his powers. The yew-trees that 
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inspired the above noble verses were certainly not such an object 
“as will be found in every village,” nor could any “ meditative 
and feeling mind” have given such splendid utterance to the 
emotions they excite. No: the forces that made Wordsworth a 
poet were far different from those conscious reasonings on Man 
and Society of which he gives an account in the Prelude: his 
inspiration sprang from mysterious sources which, as he shows us 
in the first book of his curious metrical autobiography, had been 
unconsciously pouring images into his mind from his earliest child- 
hood. The religious ideas excited by the unseen life of Nature, the 
sublime outlines of mountain and valley, the blending of wood and 
water, the changes of light and shadow, the spirit-like movements 
of birds, the simple manners and passions of the peasantry, mingled 
so suggestively with the historic monuments of the past, these were 
the romantic fountains at which other poets had drunk in passing, 
but to which Wordsworth was constantly returning for deep 
draughts of inspiration. 

When he is completely under the direction of his Muse he illus- 
trates as happily as any man the truth of Horace’s observation, 


Cui lecta potenter erit res 
Nec facundia deseret hune, nec lucidus ordo. 

His theory, on the other hand, shows him to have been under 
the impression that he merely chose to express himself in verse in 
order to give a certain additional charm to his thought, and that 
he purposely selected a style of diction approaching as nearly as 
possible to the manner of prose. And, no doubt, this sufficiently 
describes his case in his uninspired moments, which are frequent 
enough. But when the “afflatus” is upon him it turns his genius 
naturally into ancient traditional channels of expression, and 
prompts him, like all great poets, to develop metrical movements 
which certainly did not originate with himself. His use of the 
Ballad form, for instance, was largely due to the publication of 
Perey’s Ancient Relics; Bowles had previously revived and popu- 
larized the use of the Sonnet ; Wordsworth’s style of writing blank 
verse is unmistakably his own, but no one can read his lines on 
Yew-Trees without perceiving how greatly he was influenced by 
Milton, while at other times the example of Cowper seems not to 
have been without its effect. 

Again, Wordsworth in his theory lays the foundations of poetry 
in the perceptions of the individual poet. But all his best work is 
based on universal associations, and its merit comes from the 
beauty of the form in which a general feeling is expressed. If one 
recalls those poems of his which have taken the deepest root in 
the national mind, the Ode on Immortality; Lucy Gray ; the Song at 
the Feast of Brougham Castle; The Boy of Windermere ; numerous 
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sonnets, of which Westminster Bridge and It is a beauteous evening 
calm and free are types; and such characteristic lines as— 


The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream ; 
Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills ; 
The silence that is in the starry sky ; 
.» The sleep that is among the lonely hills— 


one is aware immediately that the poet has put into the best pos- 
sible form of musical words a feeling which had hitherto been 
lying chaotically indistinct in the heart. Wordsworth’s genius 
moved with a large and expanding power in the midst of a society 
accustomed to town life, limited, refined, highly artificialized, and 
exclusively occupied with the contemplation of its own manners ; 
he extended men’s social ideas by showing with unsurpassed power 
what beautiful, pathetic, and sublime associations were connected 
with the natural life of their country. Hence, in so far as he was 
genuinely a poet, the Liberalizing influence he exerted on literature 
was, in the deepest and truest sense, Conservative. 

On the other hand, his solitary habits led him in theory, and 
often in practice, to principles which, as far as the art of poetry is 
concerned, may be called thoroughly Jacobinical. Perpetually 
occupied with the contemplation of his own mind, he forgot that it 
was said that those who measure themselves by themselves and 
compare themselves with themselves are not wise. Incessant 
introspection increased his intellectual arrogance and impaired his 
judgment. He could not appreciate the genius of others who had 
written as well of men and society as he had written of external 
nature ; and when Scott sent him his edition of Dryden, he avows 
in his letter of acknowledgment that he considers the latter to be 
no poet. Everything, however, that passed into his own mind 
appeared to him to become possible material for poetry. He never 
said to himself, ‘‘ Tais-toi, Jean Jacques, on ne t’entend pas”; but 
imagined that each experience interesting to himself would be of 
equal interest to the world. This overweening estimate of his own 
genius caused him to undervalue tradition, and, as far as he could, 
to obliterate and level the distinctions which the practice of the 
best poets had created between the style of poetry and prose. 

Summarised briefly, what I have endeavoured to establish in the 
present and in the preceding papers comes to this. Reason shows 
that there are certain subjects as incapable of just expression in 
metrical language as others are by the arts of painting, sculpture, 
and music. Experience proves that the sources of all great poetry 
are to be sought far back in the history, traditions, and religion of 
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a people ; and the history of English literature further indicates 
that the stream of national creative imagination flows from two 
main sources, the poetry of romance and the poetry of manners. 
Wordsworth’s great and truly Conservative achievement consists 
in his having given to the poetry of romance, the existence of 
which during the eighteenth century had come to be almost for- 
gotten, a large and surprising development. But in his hatred 
of the canons of criticism, which had prevailed through that 
century, he committed himself in theory, and often in practice, 
to principles destructive of art. He held that the sources of 
poetry lay solely in the mind of the poet himself, and that, 
therefore, the poet’s imagination could elevate any subject so as to 
make it proper for treatment in metrical language. Pushing his 
theory to its logical conclusion, he maintained, moreover, that, as 
subjects for poetry could be picked up almost at random, there 
was no essential distinction between the language of poetry and 
prose; whereas the practice of all classical poetry points to the 
fact that, there being certain subjects which cannot be so well 
expressed in prose as in verse, the poetical diction in which these 
are clothed follows a law and order peculiar to itself. 

Of the influence of Wordsworth on contemporary verse I shall 
hope to say more in a future paper, in which I shall attempt to 
estimate the prospects of poetry. Meantime it will be sufficient to 
conclude with expressing my opinion that the doctrine that choice 
of subject is an unimportant consideration has given an impulse 
to two contrary movements in the art. On the one hand it has 
led to a frequent neglect of the laws of poetical form, so that one 
constantly meets with volumes of verse in which it would seem 
that the thought might have been much better expressed in prose. 
On the other hand, it has produced a remarkable reaction. If 
subject is nothing, form, it is argued, must be everything; and 
the principle is illustrated in practice by writers possessing great 
gifts of melodious and fluent expression. ‘The consequence is that 
modes of metrical diction are in fashion, more arbitrarily opposed 
to the common usage, and indeed to the common sense, of society 
than even the style of Darwin, which Wordsworth so cordially 
detested. 


Joun CourtHore. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ABROAD. 


Ir is characteristic of the intense vitality of the Anglican Church 
that it not only adapts itself to each fresh emergency, each varying 
condition at home, but assumes its natural place in the develop- 
ment and extension of national interests abroad. It is to be 
regretted that very many, who have a very fair idea of the nature 
and value of Church work at home, have failed to form any 
adequate conception of the magnitude and variety of Church work 
beyond our own country. In the front of such work we should 
properly place the missionary achievements of our Church, which 
have proved the pioneer of civilization in heathen lands, and 
which, apart from the high spiritual aims, have rendered such signal 
service to science, commerce, and discovery. A whole department 
of biography, the lives of missionary bishops such as Heber and 
Feild, Selwyn and Patteson, has given the public some general 
idea of some of the most glorious pages of modern Anglican life. 
The Church of England is not satisfied with an aggressive 
crusading attitude towards the dark territories of Heathenism, 
but carefully watches over the interests of her children in their 
wanderings in foreign lands, and their new homes in distant 
colonies. Wherever Greater Britain extends, there the great Church 
of England is found active with her kindly charities and spiritual 
energies. The English instincts of travel and colonization are 
fully represented in the work of the Church abroad. On the 
present occasion we are hardly able, except in a necessarily 
superficial way, to discuss the missionary aspect of the national 
Church, but must limit ourselves to the work of the Church among 
Englishmen abroad, scattered over the Continent of Europe, and 
in the Colonies of the Empire. 

The regular organization of the Church system, both on the 
Continent and in the Colonies, dates from ‘“‘ the spacious times of 
great Elizabeth.” Chaplains to ambassadors, which are first in 
order of position, were also first in order of time. When Queen 
Elizabeth sent ambassadors to Spain and Russia they were 
accompanied by their chaplains. This was the commencement of 
the regular employment of chaplains in the diplomatic service 
abroad. When the great Queen helped the people of the Nether- 
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lands against Philip, and received certain “ cautionary” towns as 
security for her subsidies, English chaplains accompanied the 
troops into these places. The great English trading companies, 
in their splendid dawn and in the devout spirit of those times, made 
religious worship a part of their organization. Such was the 
English company of ‘Merchant Adventurers ;” such was the 
Levant Company, which only ceased to exist in 1825, and had 
many famous men on their roll of chaplains. The Merchant 
Adventurers, assisted by the English Government, had several 
places of worship in the Netherlands. When the Court of English 
Cloth removed from Delft to Rotterdam, the States of Holland 
decreed that an English church should be maintained at the 
expense of the town. The Rotterdam magistracy gave the English 
the use of a French Protestant Church ; but in the great war of the 
Spanish Succession a regular English church was built, the funds 
being contributed by the Queen, the Universities, the great Duke 
of Marlborough, and various regiments, and also by a Parlia- 
mentary vote. In 1698 a church was also established at Amsterdam 
for the ‘‘interest of the English nation, the honour of its Established 
Church, and the comfort of its members residing here in peace 
and war.” 

The Levant Company sent its agents as far as Aleppo and 
_ Babylon, Ceylon and Malabar. The Society always took care that 
their servants should always be provided with the privileges of the 
Church of England. Similarly, the factory of English merchants 
at Moscow received from the Czar land whereon to build a church 
and a residence for the chaplain. The Factory and their chaplain 
subsequently removed to St. Petersburg. The English factory at 
Leghorn desired a chaplain, and when a difficulty was raised at 
the Court of Florence, Archbishop Tenison held that ‘such a 
privilege of the exercise of religion, by a lawful minister of it, was 
a right of Christians, even by the law of nations in every country 
where they were allowed to settle and traffick.”. The Levant 
Company's most famous chaplains, although it is almost invidious 
to select two names when so many more might be given, were the 
two Aleppo chaplains, Edward Pocock, the first Laudian Professor 
of Arabic at Oxford, and Robert Frampton, afterwards Bishop of 
Gloucester. We mention these, as Pocock’s life and works are 
familiar to scholars, and a life of Bishop Frampton was a few 
years ago printed from an old MS., a book which deserves to be 
better known than is the case. Pocock travelled much, and was 
the very model of a travelling clergyman. ‘He carefully applied 
himself to the business of his place as chaplain to the factory; 
performing the solemn duties of religion in that decent and orderly 
manner which our Church requires. He was diligent in preaching, 
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exhorting his countrymen, in a plain but very convincing way, to 
piety, temperance, justice, and love, and all those Christian virtues 
or graces which would both secure to them the favour and protec- 
tion of the Almighty, and also adorn their conversation, rendering 
it comely in the sight of an unbelieving nation.” Indeed, some of 
the British chaplains have left a reputation of veritable saints, even 
among Roman Catholics and Mohammedans. Pocock did not like 
Aleppo, but he devoted his time to the study of Syriac and other 
Kastern languages, through learned Jews ; he enriched our country 
with some valuable MSS., and gave the strongest impetus to the 
study of Oriental languages at Oxford. The life of Bishop 
Frampton gives many particulars of his wholly good and remark- 
able work in the same country. Becoming bishop, he was ejected 
as a non-juror in the time of William the Third, and lived to 
refuse the see of Hereford from Queen Anne. 

The settlement of English clergy in foreign countries was not 
unaccompanied, at first, by a considerable degree of suspicion and 
resentment. The English chaplaincies established at Lisbon and 
Oporto in the time of Charles II. and James II. were at times dis- 
placed by the Inquisition. The Inquisition was also busily at work 
at Leghorn. In Rome, the opposition to introducing the Anglican 
services within the city itself was most persistent. Until the 
unification of Italy, the English were confined to the plain 
unadorned building just outside the Porto del Popolo, close to the 
Pincian. We have been informed that an English deputation once 
waited on Cardinal Antonelli, to ask leave to erect a suitable 
church within the city. They urged upon him that Roman 
Catholics were allowed to build churches in England, and, there- 
fore, the English ought to be allowed to build churches in Rome. 
** On the contrary,” replied the cardinal, “‘we both act according 
to our principles. You English profess to be liberal in matters of 
religion: you, therefore, permit us to build churches, and we do it. 
In Rome we profess to be exclusive in matters of religion; we, 
therefore, refuse you permission to build a Protestant church.” 
Mr. Woodward, for many years chaplain at Rome, once informed 
the present writer that he and the Pope had mutually promised to 
pray for each other every day. The English chaplaincy at Rome 
was justly regarded as the most interesting and desirable of all the 
foreign chaplaincies. In the life of Bishop Shirley, of Sodor and 
Man, we read how he determined to try the experiment of a second 
service. ‘I thought it my duty,” he writes, ‘to make the effort. 
There are upwards of fifteen hundred English here, and they 
ought at least to have the opportunity of a second full service. I 
said some strong things about some peculiar temptations to which 
we are exposed here, and the importance of our example to the 
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Roman Catholics, particularly as to our attendance at our own 
service, and our behaviour when witnessing theirs. The Pope has 
complained of the conduct of the English at the churches, I am 
sorry to say not without reason, though the Italians are nearly as 
bad themselves.” We are afraid that the good bishop’s strictures 
are as well deserved at the present time as when he wrote half 
a century ago. Dean Burgon, in his Letters from Rome, speaks of 
the English congregation there as ‘‘ the most beloved flock he ever 
shepherded.” In Dean Alford’s Life, Journals, and Letters, we read 
how he officiated one winter in Rome and gave an additional 
morning service in the Church, permission having been refused to 
the Consul to have a supplementary service at his house for the 
hundreds of English turned away for want of room. “I take it,” 
writes the Dean, “‘ we are by far the best appointed Church in 
Rome, and the only congregation.” 

It was after the close of the long war, that the immense influx of 
the British to the Continent set in. The English resorted to every 
fashionable and picturesque locality, always finding their quarters 
in the highest and healthiest districts. There has also been an 
immense emigration of artizans, labourers, and seamen to various 
localities where their services would be highly paid. There has 
also been an immense increase of places considered to be sanitoria 
for invalids, or as head-quarters for travellers and climbers. The 
Continent is now thickly studded with these English colonies. 
At the present time they are rather over than under garrisoned 
with clergy, and we have reason to believe that the travelling public 
hardly does its share in contributing to their support. 

In the process of this rapid development within the last seventy 
years many persons lived abroad who had excellent private 
reasons for not living at home, and some of the chaplains were 
precisely in the same position. Some of the English chaplains 
became stock characters in travelling stories. The large majority, 
however, were men of piety and worth, and we have heard striking 
narratives how men, driven from their own country by necessity or 
misconduct, have remained long years abroad to retrieve their 
characters, do a good work, and leave a revered memory. Dean 
Alford, in his Letters from Abroad, regrets greatly that in erecting 
English churches on the Continent people had gone to the very 
furthest verge of homeliness and dreary plainness. This reproach 
has of late years been taken away. We have ourselves inspected 
exquisite churches on the Riviera, and at Davos am Platz, erected 
quite recently, and Mr. Henfrey’s chapel at Baveno, where the 
Queen worshipped during her stay on Lago Maggiore, is one of the 
most exquisite shrines, rich with gold and gems, that can be found 
in all that magnificent region. 
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The progress of our Church on the Continent has been very 
gradual, and forms an interesting chapter both of ecclesiastical 
and of general history. A few facts may be recapitulated. Of 
these Continental chaplaincies, those best known are the chap- 
laincies attached to the great embassies or to the ministers accre- 
dited to foreign courts. In some cases these are strictly domestic 
chaplains, discharging their ministrations in the ministers’ abodes. 
Formerly, by what was known as the Consular Act, whenever the 
congregation of a place where there was a consul raised a sum of 
money for the support of a chaplain, the English Government pro- 
vided a similar amount. The abolition of this Act doubtless occa- 
sioned a great deal of inconvenience and disappointment. In 
many districts, the resident English would be quite unable to. 
maintain the services of a clergyman. Foreign chaplains might 
be arranged under several varieties: (a) where there is a large 
resident population of English industrial classes; (b) where there - 
is a fluctuating congregation of tourists or season residents; (c) 
where there is both a permanent and fluctuating population, both 
of rich and poor. Of this last class, Paris is by far the most conspi- 
cuous example. The resident English in Paris equal the population 
of a town of considerable size. There are three English churches, . 
and several Nonconformist chapels. There are also English churches 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, such as Versailles and St. Germain. 
Some examples of the first class of our division may be given. At 
St. Pierre, a suburb of Calais which has outgrown Calais, there are 
several thousand English artizans. At Dusseldorf there is a 
mining population. There is a manufacturing English class at 
Roubaix, and at Lyons a mercantile class. At Bilbao and Malaga, 
Seville and Barcelona, there are English congregations. At Chan- 
tilly, the Newmarket of France, the English are found in the 
stables. At Milan there is a numerous class who study music, and 
English students frequently come out under Italian names. At 
Constantinople, at Memel, at Honfleur, and other places, there are 
always a considerable number of English sailors in port. Milan has 
a number of English residents, and a chaplain in classifying his 
flock there stated that a considerable number were abroad for no 
good reason. It is interesting to observe the very different kind of 
places where the congregations assemble. The tendency is 
increasing to erect churches and chapels of the English type. 
There is a very handsome church at Geneva, of which we hear 
much in the life of Bishop Sumner of Winchester. In Malta there 
is a cathedral especially associated with the memory of good Queen 
Adelaide. In Venice there is service in an old palazzo, to which 
the people resort in gondolas. At Aix-la-Chapelle, the service was 
held in an enormous church, where the pulpit nearly touches the 
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roof. In the old palace of the Grand Duke of Nassau at Biebrich 
the English service used to be held, and during service time 
steaming meals might be carried through a gallery which was part 
of the way to the ducal dining-room. Frequently enough, the 
service is held in an hotel salon or salle @ manger, or in some room 
set aside in an hotel or hotel garden. Services have been held in 
what was once the chapel of a Jesuit college, in an old Carmelite 
convent, in a convent of the Scurs Blanches. 

The ecclesiastical control of churches on the Continent, and the 
regular performance of episcopal rites, is a matter that has received 
much attention and discussion. Charles the First, during the 
episcopacy of Laud, placed all foreign churches under the Bishop 
of London, ‘as their diocesan.” The Bishops of London have 
essayed to do their best for this unlimited addition to their enor- 
mous diocese. We have read very interesting papers addressed by 
Dr. Blomfield and Dr. Tait to the Continental clergy. Still there 
was a want of direct episcopal supervision, and a special difficulty 
was felt by clergy residing abroad in regard to the confirmation of 
their children. The bishops of the Scottish Church consecrated 
Dr. Luscombe, who had built the well-known Rue d’Aguessau 
Church in Paris, to be Bishop of the Scots, and take supervision of 
the English. The Government assented, the Archbishops approved, 
and George the Fourth saluted him as “ my Lord Bishop.” He 
was to be the ‘ Missionary Bishop” for Europe. It was not, 
however, quite the same thing as an English bishop, and the 
chaplains settled on the Continent declined to ask for or accept 
his license. When Bishop Luscombe died suddenly, there was no 
attempt to revive his office. Something was hoped in the East 
from the establishment of the see of Jerusalem, the darling scheme 
of Baron Bunsen. This experiment was not satisfactory. The 
Anglicans declined to combine with the Prussian Church, who did 
not possess the same privileges as they enjoyed. Those who have 
read the Apology of Cardinal Newman and the recent biography of 
Mr. Hope Scott, will remember how the Jerusalem bishopric drove 
these and many other eminent men into the communion of the 
Church of Rome. The creation of the Bishopric of Gibraltar in 
1842 went far to improve the episcopal system on the Continent, 
as the prelates who have held this office have thrown themselves 
with the utmost energy into the work of the Church abroad. 

By a Foreign Office circular issued in 1869, it was declared that the 
spiritual superintendence hitherto exercised by the Bishop of London 
over the ministers and congregatious of English churches throughout 
Spain and Portugal, on the coast of Morocco, and in the Canary 
Islands, as well as over the like congregations in the kingdom of 
Italy, on the shores of the Black Sea, and on the Lower Danube, 
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shall henceforth devolve on the Bishop of Gibraltar.” One interesting 

feature in the Gibraltar bishopric was the kindly reception which it 
met from members of the Greek, full of interest in all those who 
study the divine science of Eirenics, and who desire the Union of 
Christendom. It is to the great credit of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel that they have effectually done a good work 
to remedy the obvious shortcomings and defects of the old system. 
They organize, at the expense of the Society, a series of confirma- 
tion tours, by bishops acting for the Bishop of London, and so 
bring home the offices of the Church to the vast nomadic popu- 
lation of the English on the Continent, and in a great measure 
also to American settlers abroad. Quite recently the Bishop of 
London has obtained a coadjutor bishop for the Continent. 

It should be said, however, that the Colonial and Continental 
Church Society had done a great work on the Continent before the 
8S. P. G. had added this department to the wide field of their 
labours. The chaplaincies expand rapidly, and in proportion as 
their numbers increase the greater is the effective supervision— 
nearly every chaplain acting under a license either from the Bishop 
of London or the Bishop of Gibraltar—and the greater interest is 
taken by the Church people abroad in the beauty and heartiness 
of the services. The summer chaplaincies of the two societies 
provide a most restful change for many of the overworked clergy 
at home. The circumstances attending many summer chaplaincies 
are interesting and peculiar. In many cases the landlord of an 
hotel finds it his interest to give board and lodging to a chaplain. 
It sometimes happens that, from motives more mixed than the 
centurion’s, “ he loveth our nation and hath built us a synagogue.” 
The societies substitute a moderate fixed payment for the pre- 
carious and doubtful offertories. The clergyman may, ordinarily, 
calculate that thus he gets his expenses, out and home, paid for 
him, and free quarters during his stay. Of course, if the clergy- 
man leaves his fixed lines for a tour, that is so much additional 
to his expenses. We know curates who never diverge a step from 
the programme. The thorough change of scenery and society 
certainly does them an infinity of good and braces them up for the 
work of the year. It is found that the presence of a clergyman 
certainly draws customers to an hotel. 

It is not the least benefit of these chaplaincies that by their 
means many poor clergymen, who otherwise would hardly know 
anything of the delights of foreign travel, are thus enabled to see 
something of the Alps and Pyrenees, the Rhine, the Riviera, the 
Swiss and Italian lakes, and many of the finest cities and spas of 
Europe. In 1849 the number of clergy ministering abroad was 
set down at thirty-one. In 1861, the number had increased to 103. 
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In the spring of the present year, 1884, we observe from the offi- 
cial paper of the two societies, that the S. P. G. has fifty-one per- 
manent or summer chaplaincies, and there are fifteen other places 
besides where they hold services. The Colonial and Continental 
Society has 148. As most of the summer chaplaincies are shared 
among various clergymen, we may put down the number of 
clergy employed on the Continent as somewhere about four hun- 
dred, especially as there are still clergymen who have planted 
themselves on their own chosen field, and owe allegiance to no 
society. 

It is to be hoped, and expected also, that this large Anglican 
element on the Continent may have an indirect, indeed, but yet 
a decided influence on the religious development of Continental 
Churches. Weare afraid that the Neo-Catholic movement has, of 
late years, greatly disappointed those who took so much interest 
in it in this country, and M. Hyacinthe Loyson, so far from 
developing any new Reformation, can barely hold his own in Paris, 
and is well-nigh shorn of his former influence. Still, there is 
no doubt that there are spiritual forces astir in the Latin and 
Greek Churches, which, however dimly, hint at fresh movements 
and fresh departures in the future. Nothing is more remarkable 
than the crass ignorance that prevails in Roman Catholic countries 
respecting the nature and principles of the Anglican Church. We 
have known of French Roman Catholics visiting Westminster 
Abbey, and being astonished by the magnificence of the service 
and the catholicity of the ritual. We remember watching the 
building of a new church at Rome, and when we inquired whether 
it was a Protestant Church, the answer was, “ No, Signor; it is 
a Christian Church!” The most ignorant prejudice prevails re- 
specting Anglicans, who are considered almost as much heathen 
infidels as heretics. We deprecate proselytism and can very well 
understand their natural suspicions which, as we have seen—and 
the instances might have been extended—have existed when 
Anglican worship has been established in the midst of Roman 
Catholic communities. It is to be hoped that by means of these 
services the Anglican liturgy will be better understood. We 
believe that any reformation of the future will be worked out 
on something very like Anglican lines, with a close approximation 
to our doctrines and ritual. But it must be developed freely 
and naturally from within, and will not, unless indirectly, be in- 
fluenced by exterior influences. In an increased degree, the 
English on the Continent, both priests and people, will seek to be 
sympathetic and tolerant, and aspire not so much to a mere 
uniformity as to that substantial unity which links together the 
branches of the Holy Catholic Church throughout all the world. 
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The Church of England in the Colonies and in missions to the 
heathen, now counts more than three thousand clergymen, dis- 
tributed over seventy dioceses. At the present time the Anglican 
system is being extended in an accelerated proportion. We espe- 
cially design to trace its progress among our own countrymen, 
settlers, emigrants, and Government employés abroad. In India 
and the South of Africa it is often difficult to draw a line of dis- 
tinction between missionary efforts among the heathen and the 
services of the clergy to our own countrymen. To the honour of 
the clergy on the Civil Establishment of India, they have often 
exerted themselves, often with heavy discouragement from Govern- 
ment, to extend Christianity and civilization among the native 
populations. We have, as in dealing with the Church of England 
on the Continent, for the origines of this vast system, to go back 
to the time of Queen Elizabeth, and the first efforts made by our 
merchants and mariners for imperial colonization. The Queen’s 
Government sent a minister and preacher with Frobisher’s expe- 
dition, and the religious element is largely found in the voyages 
of Gilbert and Raleigh. In the charter given by James I. to 
the Virginian Company, there was a care not only for the Virginian 
settlers, but for the Indian tribes among whom they settled. 
When his grandson, Charles II., established a Council of Foreign 
Plantations, similar instructions were given to the New England 
Company. It, of course, fell to the lot of the overburdened see of 
London, “ to exercise spiritual jurisdiction in the Plantations.” In 
the time of Charles II., when our colonial empire was greatly ex- 
tending, religion went hand in hand with colonization. The age 
of Charles II. was, no doubt, a vicious and immoral age, but no 
divines stand higher than the Caroline divines, and in no pre- 
ceding age had there been more vigorous efforts for the practical 
promotion of morality and religion. It was at this time that 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, the great publicist, founded the missionary 
fellowships at Jesus College, Oxford, which have still a vigorous 
and useful existence, and it was at Oxford, too, that the Bampton 
Lectures of Dr. Grant gave a new impulse to missionary effort, 
and at Oxford also arose Livingstone’s Universities’ Mission, 
which is now achieving so much for the Lake region of Central 
Africa. Nothing ought to afford deeper gratitude to English 
Churchmen than the retrospect of what the Church at home has 
been able to do for the people of the United States. The history 
of the American Church was the one subject to which the late 
Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Wilberforce, amidst the incessant 
avocations of his busy life, was able to give a sustained attention, 
and achieve a real literary performance. We cannot say that his 
work is one of much intellectual interest. Magnificent as he was 
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in the pulpit and on the platform, he was not an author, as was 
shown pretty clearly in the Life of William Wilberforce by his sons. 
A large part of his work is occupied by an account of those many 
-and curious varieties of sectarianism found in North America. 
The record of facts which he brought together by the sheer 
interest of the subject has forced the work through successive 
‘editions. It should always be remembered that the commis- 
sioners sent out by the Bishop of London in the latter years of 
‘the seventeenth century, led, in 1698, to the formation of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and, three years later, 
‘of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. Here especially should be commemorated the work of the 
saint-like Berkeley, the philosopher and metaphysician, with every 
virtue under heaven. He was, at this time, Dean of Derry, the 
most lucrative deanery in Ireland, but wished to give up every- 
thing that he might relieve the spiritual destitution of America. 
Thus writes Swift to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland: ‘‘ Your 
Exceilency will see his whole scheme of a life, academico-philo- 
sophical, of a college founded for Indian scholars and missionaries 
where he most exorbitantly proposeth a whole hundred a year 
to himself, forty pounds for a fellow, and ten for a student. His 
heart will break if his deanery be not taken from him and left 
to your Excellency’s disposal.” Berkeley went to London and 
obtained an interview with George I., and so interested the King 
that he commanded Sir Robert Walpole to pass an address 
through the House for endowing the proposed college with £20,000, 
which was accordingly done. In due reliance upon this George 
Berkeley, with his newly-married wife, sailed to Rhode Island, 
where he worked diligently among the people, also making pro- 
vision for his future misssonary college in the Bermudas. He 
waited three years, but no money came. Then Bishop Gibson 
went to Sir Robert Walpole, and spoke to him on the subject. 
“If you put the question to me as a Minister,” said Sir Robert, 
“IT must assure you that the money shall most undoubtedly be 
paid as soon as suits with public convenience ; but if you ask me 
as a friend whether Dr. Berkeley should continue in America, I 
advise him by all means to return home to Europe and give up 
his present expectations.” Accordingly Berkeley took the hint 
and returned home; in Thucydidean phrase, dzpaxros éyévero. The 
library, which he left in his will to Rhode Island, was fruitful 
of good in the future years. 
The great and crying necessity among American Churchmen was 
the presence of an Episcopate among them. Bishop Wilberforce 
goes so far as to think that the American Revolutionary War would 
never have occurred—that there would have been a friendly sepa- 
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ration without violence—if the Church had been properly planted 
in America. Among those who pleaded for a Colonial Episcopate 
were the illustrious Butler and those eminent prelates Gibson, 
Sherlock, and Secker. The Bishops would not consecrate without 
authority from the Crown, and the Government of the day would 
not consent, because they thought that an episcopacy abroad would 
give undue strength to the episcopacy at home. Various attempts 
were made to supply the want in an irregular way. There is reason 
to believe that the remnant of the non-juring bishops gave episcopal 
ordination to two missionaries as bishops who were obliged to 
exercise their episcopal functions in secret. John Wesley, in his 
old age, and with failing powers, was persuaded to consecrate Dr. 
Coke as bishop, who laid the foundation of the vast schism of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The works of Wesley and Whitfield 
in America are among the most striking efforts to overtake our 
poor countrymen abroad. As soon as peace with America was 
secured, the Council of the Episcopalian Church in America sent 
out Dr. Seabury, elected Bishop of Connecticut to obtain consecra- 
tion. The English bishops could only give a non possumus. They 
could not see how they could ordain an alien without a royal 
mandate or letters patent. Then Seabury had recourse to the 
bishops of the Episcopal Church in Scotland. The Scottish bishops 
gave their warm approbation and consent, and Seabury was con- 
secrated by them in 1784. It was kindness which the American 
Episcopalians have never forgotten. When they built their church 
in Rome, passing over English bishops, they asked a Scottish 
bishop to consecrate it, in remembrance of the ancient but enduring 
tie. Seabury was the worthy pioneer of the long line of American 
bishops. Three years later, according to a special Act of Parlia- 
iment, two more American bishops were ordained at Lambeth, and 
thus the line of American bishops was secured. The Episcopal 
Church in America has now some fifty-seven bishops, and is noted 
for her vigorous mission life in the Far West, in Japan, and in 
Africa, in China and Mexico, handing on to distant lands and races 
the blessings which they have received from the mother country. 
It has devoted itself, also, to the negroes and the Indian tribes. 
In the great Lambeth Conference of 1878 the American Church 
gave utterance to its deep debt of gratitude to the Church at home, 
and more especially to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 

This great Society had finished its work in the United States 
when they ceased to be British colonies on the acknowledgment of 
their independence. For a time they concentrated their energies on 
the still vaster dominions of British North America. They followed 
the loyalist Churchmen who had suffered terribly on behalf of 
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the Crown into Lower Canada and Nova Scotia. By way of 
securing the loyalty of the remaining possessions of the Crown, the 
Government created and handsomely endowed bishoprics in these 
two vast provinces, the only colonial bishoprics at the commence- 
ment of the present century, settling on them the Clergy Reserves 
in Canada. All these grants have, in course of time, been with- 
drawn, and these colonial churches have been thrown on their own 
energies and the sympathies of the faithful at home. In the long 
wars of the French Revolution the 8S. P. G. mainly devoted its 
income to supporting missionaries in this field. After the peace of 
1814 a tide of emigration set in towards British North America. 
Parochial associations were set on foot, and were even aided by 
parliamentary grants. To the dioceses of Nova Scotia and Quebec 
were added Toronto and Newfoundland in 1839; Fredericton in 
1845 ; Rupertsland in 1849; Montreal in 1850; Huron in 1857; 
Ontario in 1862. The vast diocese of Rupertsland, the region of 
the old Hudson Bay Company, has been divided into four, Moo- 
sonee, Athabasica, Saskatchewan, Rupertsland, and has been made 
a separate ecclesiastical province. In nearly all these the bishops 
are elected by the votes of clergy and laity in the Provincial Synod 
of Canada. In 1859 the diocese of British Columbia was formed 
on the Pacific coast of North America, and twenty years later 
(1879) the dioceses of Caledonia and New Westminster were formed 
out of it. The important question of diocesan synods has been 
tried in the fullest way, and with satisfactory results, in British 
North America. There are now in this vast region seventeen 
bishoprics and 876 clergymen. In the West Indies and South 
America there are now seven dioceses. The American Episcopal 
Church has created the diocese of Haiti, including the whole of 
the French republic of Haiti on the west part of the island. It is 
a pleasing example of the mutual regards of the mother and 
daughter Churches of England and America that the §. P. G. has. 
granted to this diocese a scholarship at Codrington College, 
Barbados. 

In speaking of the two Americas we have something anticipated 
the order of our sketch of Church development. When the Revo- 
lutionary war in America had come to an end, Government was no 
longer able to send out convicts to ‘the plantations.” The gaols 
at home were crowded, and it was necessary that some new vent 
should be found for this sad surplusage of the population. They 
planned the colonization of New Holland, but their plan included 
no spiritual oversight of the poor wretches who so greatly needed 
it. Eight hundred convicts were sent out with a solitary clergy- 
man who, at the last moment, had volunteered to accompany 
them. Four years later, Samuel Marsden, apostle of New Zealand, 
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joined him. Four years later still, a chaplain was sent out to what 
was then the frightful penal settlement of Norfolk Island, which 
has now become the garden-home of the descendants of the Pit- 
cairn Islanders. In 1814 Middleton was made the first Bishop 
of Calcutta, and Australia was considered to form part of his 
diocese. We should here mention that in 1824 the dioceses of 
Jamaica and Barbados were formed with large endowments 
that have been altogether withdrawn. Dr. Broughton came over 
to England to represent the spiritual destitution of the growing 
settlement. He had done an immense work, and had made great 
journeys in Australia. He was consecrated bishop, and was 
followed to Sydney by ten clergymen ; an epoch which proved the 
commencement of great things. 

Bishop Blomfield is the great name in this extension of the 
British Episcopate to the Colonies. In 1840 he published his letter 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the formation of Colonial 
dioceses. In 1842 the Archbishop and Bishop sent forth their 
Declaration; many private persons helped munificently, Miss 
Burdett Coutts subsequently endowing three bishoprics. The 
Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund was commenced, and Bishop Selwyn 
started for New Zealand. In 1842 five bishops were consecrated 
in one day in Westminster, a day very greatly to be remembered 
in the annals of the Church. A brighter day was dawning on 
Australia. In 1838 Bishop Broughton for the first time celebrated 
the Holy Communion in that little hamlet of Yarra-Yarra which 
has grown up into the magnificent city of Melbourne. He entreated 
the Government to let the colony have more bishops, and they 
informed him that if he wanted more bishops he must pay for them 
himself. He did surrender a large portion of his income, and in 
1867 four new sees were created in Australia, Tasmania, New- 
castle, Melbourne, and Adelaide. Bishop Broughton lived to begin 
a cathedral, and to hold, in 1850, a memorable conference, “ the 
foundation of synods.” The following other dioceses have been 
formed: Perth, Brisbane, Goulburn, Grafton, Bathurst, Ballarat, 
North Queensland (1870). Ten of the twelve dioceses are entirely 
self-supporting. 

We may here say a few words respecting the life and labours of 
Dr. Tyrrell, the first Bishop of Newcastle, of whom an interesting 
biography has been published. Few people, comparatively, knew 
anything of him in his lifetime, for the best of all reasons, that he 
worked assiduously in his remote diocese for thirty-one years; and 
the thought seems never to have occurred to his mind of going 
home, as the manner of some colonial bishops is. He became 
bishop just at the time that the system of transportation was 
abolished. The very work of colonization in his diocese had only 
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passed the first quarter of a century ; he had to win over a scattered 
and irreligious people to the Church. In 1851 the whole colony 
was thrown into a state of confusion by the gold discovery. Then 
came a sudden irruption of immigration. The price of provisions 
went up enormously. The poor clergy could hardly live. The 
building of churches had to stand still. The Bishop taxed his own 
resources to the utmost, spending and saving for the Church alone. 
We have accounts of his visits to the squatters on their farms, the 
.Shepherds on their “runs,” and the diggers working at their 
“claims.” The poor gentry did not do at all so well as the 
common labourers. Nobly did this Church in the wilderness do its 
duty towards the emigrants forced from home. It is interesting to 
find Bishop Tyrrell sailing about the Melanesian Islands in the Paci- 
fic with Bishop Selwyn, and Bishop Selwyn assisting him in return. 
He had to make immense journeys on horseback in the bush to 
distant outlying stations of the diocese, and with some real peril 
of life and limb. Indeed, we have heard Australian bishops speak 
of hardships such as the most overworked curate in the Black 
Country or in the East of London is not called upon to endure. 
To the clergy who came out he offered a hearty welcome in his own 
house until they were settled upon their cures. When he grew old 
he was assured of a good appointment in England, if he would 
return home; but his answer was, “I have no such thought.” 
When he died he left everything in the world which he possessed 
to his diocese. He left a fund for sick clergy. ‘‘I should like 
the wives of the clergy to benefit by it; for only last week I had 
the case of a clergyman’s wife brought before me, who urgently 
requires rest and change of air and the best medical advice.” He 
made investments for the endowment of his diocese that would 
eventually yield about a quarter of a million of money. Besides 
the fund for sick and superannuated clergy, he left funds that 
would provide an endowment for all the main diocesan objects, for 
bishop, dignitaries, clergy, new clergy, and training of the clergy. 
This is one of the stateliest benefactions of modern times. 

Bishop Selwyn, as we have seen, was consecrated Bishop of 
New Zealand in 1841. He found a vigorous work in existence, 
carried on by the Church Missionary Society. Out of his original 
diocese there are now five—Christ Church, Wellington, Nelson, 
Waiaper, Dunedin. The diocese is now called Auckland, and the 
primacy transferred to Christ Church. Bishop Selwyn, in com- 
pliance with a desire of Archbishop Howley’s, visited the islands 
of Melanesia. This led to the formation of a diocese, of which 
the martyred Patteson was the first bishop, and his own son the 
second. In compliance with a wish of Kamehameha IV., King of 
the Hawaian or Sandwich Islands, Bishop Staley and some clergy 
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were sent out. In all these regions English and Europeans are 
concerned as well as the native populations, and traders and 
emigrants are brought within the range of kindly home influences 
if they choose to avail themselves of it. In Africa, also, the work 
of the Church is distributed alike over the colonial and, so far as 
they have been reached, which, indeed, is not far, the native popu- 
lation. The diocese of Sierra Leone, often called the white man’s 
grave, was formed in 1851, and with remarkable success. The 
native Church is not only entirely self-supporting, but also con- 
tributes to the great religious Society that has done so much for 
it. The American Church has found for itself an extremely inter- 
esting work in Liberia. The diocese of Capetown was first formed 
in 1847, and since that time it has expanded with extraordinary 
rapidity. This great success has been chequered with much liti- 
gation and considerable disgrace. The Church of the Province of 
South Africa declare themselves an integral portion of the Church 
of England, and they disclaim any right to alter the standards of 
faith and doctrine in the formularies. The dioceses are now those 
of Grahamstown, Maritzburg, St. Helena, Bloemfontein, Zululand, 
St. John’s, Pretoria. There are also two other very interesting 
dioceses: one is that of the Niger river, where the bishop and all 
the clergy are negroes; the other is that of the Missionary Bishop 
of the region of the Central Lakes. A new bishopric of Mombasa 
has been lately formed. This wonderful region, thrown open of 
recent years through English and foreign explorers, and we should 
also add through the beneficence of the King of the Belgians, 
is rapidly opening up to commerce, and its English bishops will 
have, we believe, in increasing numbers to watch over the interests 
of a colonial population. The recent consecration of Bishops 
Smythies and Hannington will be fresh in the recollection of our 
readers. If once the route from Zanzibar to Lake Tanganiaka is 
made easy, Equatorial Africa may become a vast field for the colo- 
nization of the future. The island of St. Helena once formed part 
of the See of Capetown, twelve hundred miles away from it, and 
in 1859, together with the islands of Ascension and Tristan 
d’Acunha, was formed into a separate diocese. 

We must exclude India from the scope of our present paper, for 
we can hardly regard India as part of the Colonial Church. In 
1814, Middleton, the first Bishop of Calcutta, was nominated, not 
without violent prejudice and intense opposition being excited. 
The Bishops of Calcutta died fast, until the long episcopate of 
Bishop Wilson. In 1835 to 1837, Madras and Bombay were 
respectively added, and in 1877 the sees of Rangoon and Lahore. 
Beyond this we have the dioceses of Ceylon; of Labuan, com- 
prising Borneo, the Straits Settlements (Singapore, Penang, and 
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Malacca), and the little island of Labuan, from which it takes 
its name; and Victoria, at Hong Kong. There are four mis- 
sionary bishoprics in China, the new See of Riverina being created 
this year. In spite of every exertion, it still remains the fact, 
however, that, in proportion to its population, India has fewer 
bishops and clergy than any other portion of the Empire. The 
Christianizing of India is a subject profoundly interesting, but 
beyond our present scope. The establishment of the chaplains 
on the Civil List is now almost the only instance of endowments 
for the benefit of English subjects beyond the seas. 

In 1851 a great and important society was formed—the Colo- 
nial Church and School Society—which ten years later adopted 
its present title of ‘‘ The Colonial and Continental Church Society.” 
It was a combination of the Newfoundland School Society and 
the Colonial Church Society. Its object is ‘to send clergymen, 
catechists, and schoolmasters to the Colonies of Great Britain, 
and to British residents in other parts of the world.” The Society 
has done much admirable work wherever the British are to be 
found abroad. Its present income is about £40,000 a year. We have 
already spoken of the continental operations of this Society, which, 
we are glad to find, yield a surplus to be applied to the religious 
needs of poor emigrants. The Society has made hospitable and 
kindly preparations that as soon as emigrants arrive at Montreal 
they are received with refreshments, their acquaintance is formed, 
and efforts are made to keep them in sight and to promote their 
views. The clergy and catechists of the Society follow the poor 
settlers to the bush and the backwoods, and to the coves and 
harbours of the coast. We take an extract from St. John’s (New- 
foundland) Mercury :—‘ There is, however, one Society to whom 
Newfoundland is deeply indebted in connection with its education, 
namely, ‘ The Colonial and Continental Church Society.’ During 
the dark period of our history, when the people were almost 
entirely destitute of the means of education for their children, 
this Society became the pioneer of education, planted and sup- 
ported schools, sent out from England well-qualified teachers, and 
to this hour continues its beneficent labours. It has been the 
means of conferring the blessings of education on many thousands 
of our children during the sixty years which have elapsed since it 
was first organized.” It is very pleasing to see the two great 
societies of the Church thus working for the good of one of the 
oldest and poorest of our Colonies in a generous rivalry which 
incites to good deeds on both sides. Indeed, when we consider the 
marvellous expansion of the English-speaking race, whose language 
will be the universal language of the future, we must own that 
there is ample scope for any number of these gracious agencies. 
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Let us take some few examples of the work of the Church 
among our colonists and emigrants at the present date, and under 
circumstances which touch us very nearly. Take the diocese of 
Algoma, founded in 1873, with a population of poor emigrants and 
native Indians on the borders of Lakes Hudson and Superior, and 
on the islands of these inland waters. Over a hundred and twenty- 
five miles of wintry country there are settlers of English birth, 
often the sons of English gentry, clergy, lawyers, doctors, driven 
into the wilderness in a hard struggle for existence, and feeling 
the value of ministrations of which, perhaps, they had thought 
little in their native land. It is sometimes thought, and, as a 
rule, it is true, that the Indians die out before the higher races. 
Christianity is found adequate to check the process of decay. 
Many who were formerly degraded savages are now settled down 
in substantially-built log-houses, pictures on their walls, the Bible 
on the table, carefully fenced gardens around them. It is in north- 
west Canada that the problem of the Church dealing with large 
masses of emigrants is at the present time brought to the severest 
tests. 

The diocese of Rupertsland includes within it the province of 
Manitoba, and an almost boundless extent of fertile land besides, 
waiting for cultivation, and inviting an incessant responsive wave 
of emigration. Through this region the Canadian Pacific Railway 
is being carried westward at the unprecedented rate of three miles 
a day. This season it will reach the south branch of the great 
Saskatchewan. A stream of emigration, so great are the wages 
and other advantages offered, follows the railway or moves in 
advance of it. Some amount of help is raised in Canada itself, 
and a little is done by the two great societies at home, but this 
great pressure does not seem to be adequately met, and the 
enhanced prices greatly add to the difficulty. 

Between the Rocky Mountains and the diocese of Rupertsland, 
lies a great fertile belt of many million acres fit for grain, and 
vast tracts of pasturage on the mountain slopes. Already the 
country is astir and settlements being formed in view of the 
coming of the railway. The idea is that travelling missionaries 
should work among English Church people, who will otherwise drift 
away into total neglect of religion, or will, at least, be lost to the 
communion of the Church of England. It is wonderful to note 
how great is the influence of the railway. Those thin bars of iron, 
those slight wires overhead, change the face of the country over 
which they pass. On the western side of the Rocky Mountains, the 
three dioceses of British Columbia are feeling the effect of the 
coming railway; one of these, the diocese of New Westminster, 
founded 1879, has largely increased its population, in consequence. 
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of the illimitable prospect opened up by coming events which cast 
their shadows before. 

We must conclude this necessarily limited survey of the work of 
the Church of England among its children scattered abroad through 
the world. Such a survey discloses a wonderful vitality and energy 
on the part of the National Church. The survey would be still 
more wonderful if we had been able to take any adequate count of 
the vast missionary work of the great societies. There is no 
Church in the world that approaches the Church of England in her 
zeal and missionary objects. Perhaps the American Church comes 
nearest to it, but this is the eldest daughter of our Church, in whom 
we have the greatest reason to rejoice. The Latin and Greek 
Churches are far behind the Anglican, although they, too, have left 
great names and great monuments. The missionary ardour, 
indeed, prevails though all the branches of the Reformed Church. 
We have especially sought to bring out the great care and solici- 
tude of the Church in watching over her children in colonies and 
distant lands. Whenever she is tested she rings true, and when- 
ever a fresh emergency arises she is equal to the occasion. She 
attests her heavenly mission by her power of adaptation alike to 
each individual and to each national necessity. Wherever her 
children are to be found, beside strange rivers and beneath strange 
stars— 

Where’er the sun 

Gilds Indian mountains, or its parting beams 

Flame o’er the Atlantic isles, 
alike in the log-houses of the wilderness, and amid the great 
churches of ancient and famous cities, the soothing tones of her 
ministrations are known, and her priesthood are ready with their 
kindly and benign offices. We have put a girdle round about the 
world. Everyone remembers the fine saying of Daniel Webster, 
how the reveillé of our drums is heard throughout the world. Ours 
may be a still more blessed privilege and boast, that while the 
morning and the evening star never sets upon our empire, there is 
no hour in which our Church does not send forth the music of her 
prayers and anthems. 
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A FRENCH CRITIC—M. EDMOND SCHERER. 


A propHet has, perhaps, small chance of obtaining honour in his 
own country. But then, especially if he be a literary prophet, 
there is, probably, even less chance of his obtaining honour else- 
where. Indeed, it is a depressing thought, to the merely average 
writer, what a very high degree of ability is compatible with 
remaining almost entirely unknown beyond the limits of one’s 
own land. 
To take the case of M. Scherer. M. Scherer is a critic of first- 
rate power. He has been recognized as such for long years. 
Masters in the craft have done him honour. So far back as 1860, 
before he had taken his place in the full midday glare of Parisian 
journalism, Sainte-Beuve, who always took a legitimate pride in 
heralding the dawn of any new writer of ability, said, ‘‘ M. Scherer 
does not fumble, he does not hesitate; his mind is firmly poised, 
and fully competent to take the exact measure of any other mind ; 
he delivers his verdict as a peer upon his peers, as a true judge.” * 
And, here in England, Mr. Matthew Arnold, who, as we all know, 
is a man rather of dainty reserves and repressed enthusiasms than 
of boisterous or exuberant praise, has yet twice paid to M. Scherer 
the tribute of full and sympathetic criticism, discussing at length 
what the ‘‘ French critic” has had to say on Milton and Goethe.t 
And these are testimonials of first-rate quality. If quantity only 
were an object, they could be multiplied to almost any extent, 
collected from all quarters ; and yet, when I had done, I am afraid 
I should not have convinced even myself that M. Scherer’s name 
and works are at all widely known on this side of the Channel. 

Let me try, then, to throw on him such glow-worm light as I 
may have at command. 

M. Scherer is no longer a young man. Even so far back as 
1864, in the preface to one of his many volumes of collected 
essays,t he said: “It seems to me that I have about finished the 
task allotted to me. Willingly would I exclaim, in publishing this 
volume, ‘ Farewell, my grape-baskets: the vintage is over!’” 
That was twenty years ago, and the exclamation would then de- 

* Causeries du Lundi, vol. xv. 

t See “ A French Critic on Milton,” and “A French Critic on Goethe,” in the Mixed 


Essays. 
t Mélanges d’Histoire religieuse. 
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-cidedly have been quite premature, for many a ripe bunch of 
sturdy-hearted fruitage has since gone to the wine-press from the 
same vineyard. Nay, much of M. Scherer’s best work is of sub- 
sequent date. Yet the feeling that here finds a voice is charac- 
teristic of middle-age rather than youth, and, alas! the middle 
aged of 1864 are not the young of this present year of grace. 

No; M. Scherer, for all his vigour, can scarcely any longer be 
called a young man. He was born, so Vapereau’s Dictionary 
informs us, on the 8th of April 1815, in Paris. His family were 
Protestants, and he was educated for the Protestant ministry. In 
1845 he was appointed to a professorship of exegesis at the Evan- 
gelical College of Geneva. This post he resigned in 1850, on 
religious grounds, the step causing no small stir and scandal in 
the comparatively little world of French Protestantism. And so 
closed what may be called the first chapter in his career. 

But that chapter deserves to be written a little more at large. 
What I have just given are only very dry biographical bones. In 
order to follow the later developments of M. Scherer’s mind, it is 
necessary to enter a little more into these Lehr-jahre of his. Far as 
he has travelled from his earlier home, much as he has changed 
in his wanderings, he has yet carried with him, for help or hin- 
drance, the influences of his education and earlier manhood. 
Perhaps, indeed, it may be doubted whether anyone ever entirely 
shakes off the first thirty-five years of life. They cling even to the 
most daring and adventurous of forward-pressing spirits. And to 
this rule, as I have said, M. Scherer makes no exception. The 
rigidly orthodox evangelical of forty years ago, has developed into 
the least trammelled of sceptics ; the thinker to whom the subjection 
of the Church to the State seemed the most momentous of burn- 
ing questions, has soared into regions of thought whence such 
questions very probably appear to be only worthy the attention of 
kites and of crows. Buta certain earnestness of spirit, a certain 
rigidity of judgment, a certain didacticism in smaller, matters, a 
certain absence of light joyousness and good humour, seem like an 
inalienable legacy from his past to his present. Nor, I think, on 
the other hand, would it be altogether unfair to attribute to a 
convert’s revulsion, ‘an occasional bitterness towards some of the 
objects of his former worship, and towards a few of the men who 
have not forsaken the old shrines. 

There is a personal influence, too, which ought not to be. forgotten 
in speaking of these earlier years of M. Scherer’s life. It is the 
influence of Alexandre Vinet. Vinet’s character was one of 
singular elevation and beauty ; and his intellect was worthy of his 
character. Born on the 17th June 1797, dying on the 4th of May 
1846, he belongs essentially to the Evangelical movement of the 
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first half of this century in Swiss and French Protestantism. But 
the sphere of his mental activity extended far beyond. He was 
a literary critic of first-rate power; and as he lived in Switzer- 
land, far removed from the world of Paris, with its cliques and 
coteries, his position helped him to take an elevated and entirely 
dispassionate view of what French literature was producing 
between the years 1830 and 1846; a period, as we all know, of 
superb literary activity. His review articles in the Semeur are 
masterly ; and besides maintaining an outlook so keen and so 
superior on current prose and poetry, his knowledge of the older 
writers, of Pascal and the mighty ancients of the days of 
Louis XIV., his insight into the past of French literature, were 
admirable. But, very curiously, it seems scarcely to have been 
through this larger side of his intellect that he impressed M. 
Scherer at the time. Only two works by the latter have I come 
across belonging to that date. One is a pamphlet, published in 
1844, and entitled, tat actuel de V Exglise réformée en France; the 
other is a book, published in 1845, and entitled, Esquisse d’une 
Théorie de VEglise Chrétienne. Both are controversial. Both are 
devoted almost exclusively to a particularly sterile discussion on 
the ideal relations between the Church and the State. The subject 
is one on which, as it has always seemed to me, Vinet idly 
squandered a great part of the wealth of his intellect; and, I 
repeat, it certainly does seem strange that the distinguished future 
critic should just have entered into that part of his distinguished 
predecessor’s labours where the outlook was narrowest, and the 
mode of reasoning most barren. I may add that, apart from a 
certain earnestness, which always begets power, neither book nor 
pamphlet appears to show any remarkable qualities of style. 

But doubtless M. Scherer was learning more from Vinet at this 
time. He has written about Vinet* on two or three occasions, 
always with admiration and feeling, though, as usual, with re- 
serves, and in anarticle in the volume of Etudes Critiques, published 
in 1863, he shows how Vinet’s teaching, much against Vinet’s own 
previsions, worked for rationalism by insisting almost exclusively 
on the subjective element in religion. Probably this may be taken 
as a record of personal experience. Probably M. Scherer was 
remembering that he, too, had been influenced by Vinet’s 
‘respectful indifference towards purely speculative dogmas, and 
the purely miraculous side of Christianity.” 

But interesting as such a study might be, it is no part of my 
present purpose to write a history of M. Scherer’s religious 
opinions, except in so far as that history may tend to throw light 
on his position as a critic. The successive steps in his course may 
* He published a short book on Vinet in 1853. 
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be easily traced. When he gave up his professorship, in 1850, he 

was what, in the present day, would be described as a very 
moderate Broad-Churchman. The verbal inspiration of the Bible 
was the point at which his path diverged from that of his old 
friends. He went from among them with words of Christian hope 
and confidence on his lips. In 1854, he had strayed somewhat 
further, but could still say, “If there is one thing certain in this 
world it is that the destiny of the Bible is indissolubly linked to 
the destiny of holiness upon the earth.” In 1857, he declares, 
“T feel that I am not fitted for a period of transition such as ours ; 
my sympathies are with the past, and yet I feel that there is, in 
human affairs, a certain current against which it is impossible to 
make headway ; and thus I am drawn by the convictions of my 
mind towards a future which inspires me with neither interest nor 
confidence.” * And so he passes, the current still impelling him 
onwards, to regions were Christianity appears to be only “ one of 
the phases of an evolution ”—to regions of pure agnosticism where 
the “supreme form of wisdom” is the ‘‘ knowledge that we know 
nothing.” 

Now all this early training of his, as I take it, helps very much 
to account for the peculiar position which M. Scherer occupies in 
French literature. When he emerged from the narrower world of 
French Protestantism, whether orthodox or liberal, and took his 
place in the larger French world of letters, he was a man of some 
forty-five years of age, in the fulness of his power. He was a man 
whose moral education had been robust, almost Puritanic, a man 
whose spiritual experiences had been of the most earnest kind, and 
who, whether to right or wrong ends, had conscientiously hewed 
out for himself a path over the stern and rugged hills of thought. 
He was no dilettante of scepticism. There was about him the 
gravity of the thinker and student. And, again, he was untram- 
melled by those personal relations with brother writers which 
almost inevitably exist in great literary centres, like Paris and 
London, and often serve seriously to hamper free literary criticism. 
His position was naturally one of greater independence than if 
he had begun his literary career, as most French writers do, in 
the newspaper offices and salons of the incomparable city. And 
again—his Protestant experiences had given him a far deeper 
insight into the intellectual life both of England and Germany, a 
far wider outlook in these two important directions, than the very 
great majority of even very intelligent Frenchmen can enjoy. 


* These extracts are from a Volume of “ Mélanges de Critique religieuse, published 
in 1860, and containing articles originally published between the years 1851 and 1859. 
The second extract, though perhaps rather dramatic than purely personal, may yet 
fairly, I think, be taken as representing the author's personal views at that date. 
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Let me not be misunderstood. I am not professing to explain 
M. Scherer. I leave all chemical human analysis to M. Taine, 
whose genius lies in that direction. ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ that,” 
and when we have done our best, or worst, with antecedents and 
surroundings, there remains a certain irreducible, unexplained 
something which happens mostly to be the essential element in 
the man’s manhood. But still, we none of us quite escape the 
influences about us. Our characters do undergo a good deal of 
moulding ; and the M. Scherer whom we know asa critic is so much 
like the M. Scherer we might have expected him to be, looking to 
his antecedents, that the coincidence can scarcely be quite for- 
tuitous. 

I take his independence first. It is, perhaps, his most striking 
characteristic. Never did any man exercise the right of private 
judgment more fearlessly. He does not do it noisily at all. There 
is no desire, such as has sometimes been shown on both sides of 
the Channel, to startle the bowrgeois—nothing of that kind—but a 
settled intent to get at the truth of the matter in hand, indivi- 
dually, as a personal conviction, and to speak that truth out at all 
hazards. And in order to achieve this result, M. Scherer is willing 
to brave any prejudice, recoils from no obloquy, does not hesitate 
to attack any name, however illustrious. Guizot has been held 
to be a great writer. I venture to think myself that his gift was 
oratorical rather than literary. But still he has been held to be 
a great writer, and that by great judges. Speaking of him M. 
Taine has said: ‘Spirits and style of this temper are no longer 
to be found. To find his peers we must go back to Thucydides 
and Machiavel.”* Even Sainte-Beuve, who certainly was no 
undue respecter of persons, scarcely speaks without almost a kind 
of awe of so great a senior. For M. Scherer, Guizot is a writer 
who does not know how to write. Lacordaire, again, the thun- 
derous Dominican, whose voice echoed through the reign of the 
Citizen-King and the Republic of 1848—Lacordaire, according to 
M. Scherer, did not leave behind him, out of all his oratorical 
works, ‘‘a single passage which, when read, can be called eloquent, 
a single sentence that still stirs something in our hearts.” Then 
as to Bossuet. Bossuet, as M. Scherer is magnanimously pre- 
pared to admit, knew how to conduct an elaborate literary period 
to a satisfactory conclusion ; but, for the rest, the worship of his 
style is a mere superstition. He is even credited with a chef 
@euvre of fustian and nonsense; yes, a chef d’wuvre in that 
line. 

No doubt, in such judgments as these, it is possible that M. 
Scherer may have been influenced by his religious prepossessions. 

* Essais de Critique et d Histoire. . 
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For Guizot, as we all know, was, during the latter years of his 
life, a main pillar of orthodoxy among the French Protestants, 
and specially obnoxious to the Liberals; while Bossuet’s episcopal 
purple, and Lacordaire’s monkish white, were, probably, not 
favourite colours with an ex-Protestant and an ex-Christian. I 
admit the possibility. It is no part of my argument to show 
that M. Scherer is superior to unconscious prejudice. Indeed, 
there is an article of his on the Jesuits that seems to me quite 
thin and barren. One has heard so much of that kind of thing 
at Protestant meetings, read so much of it in French Liberal 
papers. But prejudice, or no prejudice, it required no small 
independence for a French littérateur to enunciate such opinions 
on men like Guizot, Lacordaire, and Bossuet. And if we admit 
a certain odium theologicum here—for the newer churches do 
not, as yet, bid fair to get quite rid of that old leaven—what 
shall we say of “ mine author’s” criticism on Moliére? This is 
a subject on which no disturbing bias seems possible. For 
Moliére, apart from his place in literature, which all men, in- 
cluding even Veuillot, had hitherto recognized as commanding— 
Moliére has generally been regarded with special affection by the 
anti-clericals. They naturally have what the Roman Catholics calla 
“special devotion ” for the author of Tartufe. Well, even Moliére’s 
superb reputation has not availed to protect him from M. Scherer’s 
ruthless attacks. One fine morning Paris was startled, scandalised, 
to hear that Moliére had very serious poetical faults. As a 
dramatist, indeed, he might hold his place. But as a poet, it 
was clear that haste, the playwright’s necessity of producing 
something on the spur of the moment, the exigencies of the stage, 
had done much to spoil his work. Moliére, too, regarded as a 
poet, was, according to this iconoclast, to some extent, a super- 
stition. That was very terrible. It fluttered the French critics 
considerably. It was as if some English writer of note and 
repute—not one of the Ruperts of literature, but a very serious 
person—were suddenly to affirm that Shakespeare’s verse was only 
of moderate quality. 

But it is not merely in his criticism of the great and honoured 
that M. Scherer shows himself so independent. He does not at all 
fear, on occasion, to run counter to a national prejudice. Thus in 
1862 he preached muscularity and the divine right of athletics to 
his compatriots, speaking favourably even of the noble art of self- 
defence. And on a later occasion, having to discuss the battle of 
Waterloo, he tells them, quite candidly, that there is, in all their 
judgments on that victory, a certain “omission which it is quite 
time should be rectified. That omission is our forgetfulness of 
the enemy with which we had to deal. The historians of Waterloo 
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always seem to forget that a defeat is composed of two things: the 
inferiority of one of the parties, and the superiority of the other. If 
we were beaten at Waterloo, it was apparently because we deserved 
to be beaten ; I mean because the enemy were stronger and more 
skilful than we were. . . . The battle was gained, in fine, by moral 
courage, by firmness of soul. That is a historical result which is 
certainly not without its moral lesson ; a result which I should like 
to see recognized by the historians a little more frankly, and with 
better grace.” This is a very fair sample of M. Scherer’s spirit. In 
dealing with him one always feels that one is dealing not simply 
with a Parisian of Paris, or even merely a Frenchman of France, 
but a citizen of the intellectual world; and the feeling is refresh- 
ing. Alas! it is possible that even on this side of the Channel 
there are some among us of whom so much cannot be said; some 
who are neither free-born, nor have yet been able with a great 
price to obtain that freedom. 

But, perhaps, the most notable evidence of M. Scherer’s thorough 
independence of mind is contained in his articles on Democracy, 
published last autumn in the Temps newspaper, and since re- 
published as a pamphlet. M. Scherer, it is to be remembered, has 
always been a Liberal—not a fanatic of Liberalism—but a Liberal. 
He was a Liberal under the Empire, when the journalism of 
opposition was a dangerous and difficult art. He was elected in 
July 1871, not long after the war, to the National Assembly, and 
sat among the Liberals of the Left Centre. He became a Liberal 
senator in 1875. But his views on Democracy are not flattering, 
neither is his outlook upon a world governed by democratic ideas 
at all sunny or hopeful. No old-fashioned Tory discussing the 
Reform Bill, and lamenting over the disfranchisement of Old 
Sarum or Gatton, ever took a gloomier view of the situation. 

In this remarkable pamphlet M. Scherer first sketches the 
history of Universal Suffrage in France, reminding his democratic 
friends, by the way—as a sort of palatable hors d’@uvre—that that 
form of appeal to the popular will ratified the Empire not once, 
but four times. He shows how the predominance of political 
power has gradually passed to the hand-worker, and what are 
the hand-worker’s special disqualifications for exclusive rule—as 
ignorance, impatience, envy, a ready accessibility to empty and 
sonorous phrases. He shows, too, what are the special forms of 
corruption to which Democracy is exposed, and what the kind of 
flattery that will be employed to win Democracy’s favour, for 
it is not to be imagined that the new monarch will be without 
courtiers and parasites. He establishes, little to his own satis- 
faction, that the new régime will be Socialistic, not merely in its 
views on property, but also on human character and intellect, 
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desiring, above all, a dead level sufficiently low for universal 
attainmen 

And the worst of it is that the predicted evils are, according to 
M. Scherer, so inevitable. They are inherent in the nature of 
things. We cannot escape from them. Shallow logic, like another 
Phethon, is driving the horses of destiny, driving the whole social 
chariot into the abyss. Not for ever, though. As in Spenser’s 
day, so now, Mutability reigns in human affairs. ‘ Egalitarism” 
is, as M. Scherer concludes, ‘‘one of those illusions from which 
realization alone can deliver us”; a form of intoxication through 
which we must pass. But, good heavens, how pitiful our awaken- 
ing on the morrow! What a price we shall have had to pay for 
our sorry revelling! ‘For the question is whether, on emerging 
from this crisis, humanity will have lost nothing of what existing 
prejudices call genius, beauty, greatness; the question is whether in 
this tragedy of mediocrity, in this dreary and terrible experience of 
the nations, some nation may not perchance have disappeared 
from the book of history.” 

Alas, poor France! This may be called ‘‘ speaking” to her 
“‘ the truth in love”; and some part of that truth may well take 
unto itself wings, and pass the Straits of Dover. But I am only 
here quoting M. Scherer’s pamphlet in illustration of his inde- 
pendence, and as showing how honestly detached he is from any 
party prejudices. If I were discussing his views d@ fond, as the 
French say, I think I should be tempted to make an objection or 
so. Darwin tyrannizes over us all at the present moment. He 
tyrannizes over M. Scherer. The doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest seems to colour his mental vision unduly. Socialism he 
regards as opposed to the best interests of humanity, as opposed 
indeed to the very nature of things, and doomed consequently 
to a mere ephemeral sway, because Socialism would swamp 
individual effort, and equalize the foolish and the wise, the 
feeble and the strong. Are not the poor fittest to have their 
rights? His ideal of “social equality” is that which would 
consist, “‘not in preventing natural superiority from showing 
itself, or driving it back perforce below the dead level of a 
general mediocrity ; but, on the contrary, in favouring the mani- 
festation and development of whomsoever, among the crowd, 
might be sufficiently strong to rise above that level.” But with- 
out being at all a Socialist, one may surely also hold that the 
crowd, too, has its rights. Let us foster superiority by all means ; 
while remembering that superiority is often not ill-qualified to take 
care of itself. Let us also strive to raise the general level. An 
ideal future, in which the great mass of the human race will be 
neither better in morals, higher in character, superior in intellect, 
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nor placed in a position of greater physical comfort than at 
present, may satisfy the aspirations of the philosophy of develop- 
ment, and yet seem rather a poor and selfish ideal after all. 

This, however, is, perhaps, a digression. If so, let me return 
to my subject with this quotation of a very fine utterance, which 
comes refreshingly among the Cassandra prophecies of M. Scherer’s 
pamphlet: ‘‘I should long,” he says, ‘‘ have abandoned public 
life, if, in my inmost conscience, I were not persuaded that there 
is no situation, however grave—no, not even if the ship were 
actually sinking and the wrecked huddled upon the raft—when 
something would not still remain to be attempted, and, in any 
case, when it would not still be a duty to do one’s duty.” 

There is a fine earnest ring about this. It stirs one’s heart 
like the sound of a trumpet. M. Scherer has often been com- 
pared to Sainte-Beuve. The older critic, as we are told, in the 
later years of his life, gave very much of his confidence to the 
younger, “regarding him as a kind of literary confessor,” and 
there is, no doubt, a common consensus of opinion that the critical 
mantle of Sainte-Beuve has fallen upon M. Scherer, in so far as it 
has fallen upon anyone. But such an utterance as I have just 
quoted marks an essential difference between the two men. 
Sainte-Beuve, in the course of his long life, had passed through 
almost every kind of intellectual experience. As he said of himself 
in a well-known passage : 


I am one of the persons most broken in to changes and metamorphoses of every 
kind. I began by boldly and frankly accepting the most advanced teaching of the _ 
eighteenth century—of Tracy, Daunou, Lamarck, and the physiologists; this is the 
true groundwork of my mind. ThenceI passed through the Doctrinaire and psycho- 
logical school of the Globe; but not without making my own reservations. Nor did I 
remain there long. Thence I passed again into the poetical romantic school, into the 
world of Victor Hugo, where I seemed, for a time, to be engulfed. I travelled next 
through Saint-Simonianism, or, rather,{ should say that I coasted along its shores ; and 
then, almost immediately, I entered the world of La Mennais, which was still very 
Catholic. At Lausanne, in 1837, I skirted the confines of Calvinism and Methodism. 
. . » In all these journeyings, I have never given up the possession of my own judgment 
or of my own will. .. . I have never pledged my belief. . . . Curiosity, a wish to see 
everything, to examine all minutely, the extreme delight I have always taken in dis- 
covering the relative truth of everything, and of every organization, drew me on to make 


this series of experiments which, to me, have been simply a long course of moral 
physiology.”* 


Yes, such was the spirit in which Sainte-Beuve had rather 
played than battled with the problems of life. Curiosity, not con- 
viction, had been his motto. I remember once dealing with this 
subject, some seventeen years ago, in an article on the great critic 
in one of the Quarterlies, and incurring Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
displeasure. One was young in those days, and had the earnest- 
ness and fervour of one’s years, and perhaps I did not sufficiently 
do justice to Sainte-Beuve’s superb range of intellectual interest, 


* Portraits Littéraires, vol. iii. 
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his pure love of knowledge for its own sake. But still, even now, 
one may say that character, the ethical side of him, was not Sainte- 
Beuve’s strong point. One may contrast this dilettanteism of 
conviction, these agreeable experiments in the science of life, with 
the strong earnest strivings, the wrestlings of spirit by which M. 
Scherer has battled out his way. Both critics have come to pretty 
much the same conclusions, religiously and philosophically. But 
their spirit remained, in many respects, very different. Their 
political attitude especially—or rather, perhaps, the ethical stand- 
point from which they regarded politics—is in marked contrast. 
Sainte-Beuve had properly no political principles at all. He 
supported the Empire in a highly sceptical and characteristic 
manner, and only because the Empire happened to be -in power. 
He would, probably, at any time, like La Fontaine’s sage, have 
been prepared to cry—though not loud or boisterously—Vive le roi, 
or Vive la Ligue, according as King or League chanced to be 
paramount. He certainly was without any particularly strong 
views of duty in connection with shipwrecks and rafts. Indeed, 
I doubt if he had any very strong views of duty at all, except in 
such matters as the accuracy and finish of his literary work. No; 
I am afraid that, ethically, M. Scherer must be considered as the 
finer human product of the two. 

And a similar difference of nature shows itself in their critical 
power, though here not to the disadvantage of the greater senior. 
Sainte-Beuve was pre-eminently the enquirer, the analyst. In so 
far as it was possible, he would make himself one with the author 
whose works he was passing in review. He would try to enter into 
that author’s spirit, and mode of thought, and manner of looking 
at life and art. Of course he had his own nature, his prepossessions 
and antipathies; but he endeavoured, and with real success, to 
soften and tone them down. He tried far more to know and 
understand than to judge. Tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner is 
often true in art as well as in morals. And where a writer had 
any real talent at all, Sainte-Beuve was ready to forgive much. 
There was about him mainly an atmosphere of sunny indulgence. 
In a world of so many uncertainties, surely harsh judgments would 
have been out of place. Nay, was it not rather the wise man’s 
part to know all, enjoy all, and avoid conclusions? There were 
always such odds against a given conclusion being right. So 
when we have read one of Sainte-Beuve’s criticisms, one of his 
inimitable Causeries, we have enjoyed a piece of exquisitely delicate 
literary analysis, we have had the facts of the subject placed before 
us with consummate skill—all the accurate learning being care- 
fully effaced, not obtruded—but of critical judgment, in the old 
sense, we have had very little. 
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With M. Scherer, all this is quite changed. His robust nature 

has no such ductility. It will not run like a fluid into an alien 
mould. It asserts itself. He will enquire, analyse, like Sainte- 
Beuve, though scarcely with Sainte-Beuve’s delicacy. But when 
he has done, he requires a conclusion. He must be able to say, 
this, on such and such principles, is good, and that, on such and 
such principles, is bad. It is not that his range of sympathy is 
circumscribed, or his range of subject. Indeed, as regards the 
latter, he takes, in one way, a wider flight than Sainte-Beuve. He 
is more cosmopolitan. He deals far more habitually with questions 
of English, German, and Italian literature, English especially. 
But, I repeat, he must “‘ conclude with a motion.” It is not a 
moral motion, such as Mr. Matthew Arnold nearly always has in 
view. He has no dull congregation of Philistines constantly before 
his mind’s eye, ranged decently—shall I venture to say in pews ?— 
and listening, half in anger and half in compunction, to homilies 
on the hideousness of their lives. No; it is an intellectual motion, 
though a serious one, and it must be there. 

I take the seven volumes of criticism, mainly reprinted from the 
Temps newspaper, and containing his maturest work. They deal 
with every variety of subject. Writers of the most different tem- 
peraments, some of whom in real life would have execrated one 
another, meet here side by side in happy juxtaposition : Words- 
worth and M. Zola, Michelet and George Eliot; Milton and Sterne, 
Vinet and Veuillot, Carlyle and Lord Beaconsfield, La Mennais and 
Balzac, Cousin and Flaubert, Sainte-Beuve and Chateaubriand. 
Then there is a group of the French Parliamentary statesmen— 
Thiers, Guizot, Royer-Collard—and of publicists of greater or less 
power, as de Tocqueville, John Stuart Mill, Sismondi, de Sacy, 
Littré, Taine, Prevost-Paradol, Renan, Ampére. Some French 
poets figure, too, in the collection, though not many—André 
Chénier, Lamartine, La Fontaine, Baudelaire, and the prose-poet 
Maurice de Guérin; and a number of the great among foreign 
poets—Dante, Goethe, Milton, Shakespeare, Lucretius, Words- 
worth. For George Eliot, that great artist of Positivism, M. 
Scherer, as is but natural, entertains a high admiration, though 
he makes his reserves, as we have all made them, over the laborious 
later novels. Then there are articles not a few on French history, 
the monarchy of 1830, Louis XIV.’s dealings with the republic 
of Geneva, France under Louis XV., and on those literary sub- 
jects of which French readers never weary, Madame de Sévigné, 
Madame du Deffand, Madame d’Epinay. Diderot has a volume to 
himself. But I have no intention of drawing up a general index 
for M. Scherer’s later works. My only object is to show the kind 
of ware he offers to his readers. 
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And very good wares they are as regards quality. To say, 
of course, that he shows the same grip in dealing with all this 
variety of subjects, would be untrue. That were scarcely possible. 
Such papers as those on La Fontaine and Royer-Collard, for 
instance, scarcely justified republication. But when he does grip, 
he grips hard. He seizes the essential qualities, the leading 
characteristics of his author, and will not let them go. His 
method on great occasions is pretty much the same: he goes 
through his author’s works seriously, impartially, though perhaps, 
in the detail, with a slightly adverse bias, and then sums up more 
favourably—if the subject be at all sympathetic—than the previous 
criticisms might have led one to expect. But whether favourable 
or unfavourable, summing-up and verdict always bear the signs of 
having been fully considered. There is something solid and 
judicial about them. Nay, the conclusions to many of the articles 
almost affect the form of a judgment. Thus :— 

Wordsworth is a very great poet, and, at the same time, one of those who most 
readily become part of our daily lives, a powerful and beneficent writer who has the 
gift of lifting us to higher levels, and making us happier. . . . If Shakespeare remains, 
in my view, absolutely and for ever without a peer, Wordsworth seems to me to come 
after Milton, notably, as I believe, on a lower level, but yet the first after him. He is 
of the stuff of which are made the immortals. 

Or take, again, this conclusion to an article on Baudelaire :— 


The fact is that Baudelaire, though he possessed some of the qualities of a dilettante, 
and had a certain gift of showiness and piquancy, was not an artist, not a poet. He 
was wanting in intellect as well as soul, in vital sap as well as taste. There was no 
* geniality ” in him—nothing simple, sincere, human. He thought himself a very dis- 
tinguished person, because he was very vitiated, but in reality he was a pure Philistine. 
At the first blush he rather excites one’s anger—he seems to be trying to impose upon 
us ; but then we perceive that he was himself his own first dupe. Baudelaire is a sign 
not only of decadence in the world of letters, but of a general lowering of intellect. 
What is really portentous about him is, not that a man should have been found to 
write four such volumes as contain his works, but that such a man should have a 
name, should have admirers, yes, even disciples; that we should consider his pre- 
tensions at all seriously ; that I myself am at this present moment engaged in devoting 


an article to his productions. 

I am not quoting these passages as showing M. Scherer at his 
best. My object in quoting them at all is rather to illustrate his 
love of a conclusion. If I were seeking for passages calculated: to 
show his independent power, I should seek them rather among the 
pages of fine, general, reflective criticism scattered here and there 
freely among these volumes. Thus, there are few of us probably 
who have not at times felt the too oratorical character of most 
French poetry. To that feeling M.’Scherer gives a voice :— 


This was the judgment which Schiller pronounced on Madame de Staél: “The 
poetical sense, as we understand it,” so he wrote to Goethe, “is entirely wanting in her; 
and so she can only assimilate, in works of that kind, what is passionate, oratorical, 
and general.” Yes, that is it exactly. Eloquence and poetry must not be confounded. 
Eloquence is speech used to express a personal, emotion: infinitely more varied and 
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more disinterested, poetry is the manifestation through language of that element of 
beauty which exists in all things, but has to be first felt and then disengaged. We 
Frenchmen do not sufficiently distinguish between the two arts. We.cannot come out of 
ourselves and abandon ourselves altogether to the power inherent in the object itself. 
We are given over to what is lyrical and declamatory. 

Or take, again, this character of the humorist. M. Scherer is 
speaking apropos of Sterne :— 

The disposition of the humorist is probably, on the whole, the happiest that we can 
bring into the world, his point of view that from which the world can most justly 
be judged. The satirist waxes indignant, the cynic rails, the humorist smiles and 
feels pitiful by turns. The humorist has neither the fault of the pessimist, who 
judges everything by a purely personal standard, and is angry with things as they are 
because they do not answer to his conceptions; nor of the optimist, who closes his eyes 
to all that is wanting in the world of reality in order to make it respond to the exi- 
gencies of the heart and the reason. The humorist feels all that there is of imperfect 
in the world as it is, and he resigns himself good-humouredly to the imperfection, 
knowing that our satisfaction cannot be the rule of all things, that the formula of the 
universe necessarily transcends the preferences of one of the contingent beings who go 
to make up the universe. Yes, doubtless the humorist is the true philosopher—when 
he is a philosopher at all. 

And M. Scherer, who is a philosopher, without being at all a 
humorist, has here, fairly enough, given what I imagine is his own 
philosophy of life—except that there is in him a vein of greater 
moral earnestness than this description implies. For the pure 
humorist, no more than the pure littérateuwr, cares very much for 
social duty, while M. Scherer, as we have seen, cares for it strongly. 
And, I repeat, all honour to him. His training here stands him in 
good stead. The world, as he looks out upon it, is not very good. 
It is a little better, perhaps, than the pessimist would have us 
believe, but still it is not very good. Nor is there very much likeli- 
hood of amelioration. Progress is, in all probability, a pleasant 
superstition. It will go the way of other superstitions. Still, says 
M. Scherer, let us do our duty. Let us try to improve the unim- 
provable. All our rowing will probably never get us nearer to any 
sort of goal. We look at the banks, and fancy we are progressing. 
It is a delusion. But we will row on. And, I say again, all honour 
to him. But may I add that to me he seems rather as a type of 
the generation to which we all belong? He is living upon his 
ethical capital, upon the moral wealth acquired during his earlier 
life, just as Society is at the present moment living upon the capital 
amassed during two thousand years of Christianity. I doubt if 
there will be much rowing against the stream, with no anticipated 
result, when the little fund of moral energy now in hand has been 
expended. 

There is another, but an infinitely smaller matter, in which M. 
Scherer’s earlier career stands him, I venture to think, in less good 
stead. Ido not know any critic who so microscopically examines 
the minutiz of literature—who so rigorously weighs the mint and 
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anise and cumin, in considering what a writer owes to his mother- 
tongue. Guizot, as we have seen, did not know how to write. M. 
Taine’s grammar is far from perfect. M. Zola “‘ juggles with words 
of which he does not know the meaning.” Is there not one of M. 
Zola’s works entitled The Stomach (le ventre) of Paris, a book about 
the Paris markets—and how can a market be a stomach when a 
market does not digest? As to all this, one hesitates even to 
remember that M. Scherer has occupied a Professor’s chair; one 
hesitates, even in thought, to smile at the recollection of the good 
Sir Walter’s kindly excuse for some small display of pedantry on 
the part of Jeanie Dean’s excellent husband, “The man was but 
mortal, and had been a schoolmaster.” 

But certainly it is with no such irreverent thought that I shall 
say farewell to M. Scherer ; still less with the irreverent quotation 
of an early criticism of his on Thackeray—a criticism which might 
serve to comfort those lesser critics who feel conscious that they 
have not, perhaps, always throughout their literary career spoken 
words of wisdom. 

No; if I, too, must conclude with a motion, it shall certainly be 
no motion of irreverence. The impression I should rather like to 
leave on the reader’s mind is one of admiration and respect. M. 
Scherer is a very great critic indeed. He occupies a quite excep- 
tional position. He is one of those few critics whose«opinions count, 
whose opinions one cannot afford to disregard. He is thoroughly 
fearless. He is thoroughly competent. His knowledge is great, 
his insight most penetrative. He is in the best sense cosmopolitan. 
When a critic, in dealing with foreign literatures, abandons his own 
nationality, and makes himself only the echo of foreign opinion, 
his criticism becomes comparatively valueless ; and with the spread 
of international feeling this is a growing danger. It is one that 
M. Scherer does not fall into. He has evidently consulted the best 
English opinion, for instance, but he retains his full liberty; and, 
on the other hand, without abandoning his own nationality, he 
rises superior to its prejudices. He reviews the literature of other 
lands from a standpoint at once elevated and independent; and 
thus his criticism is pregnant and instructive, even for those who 
know well the subjects of which he treats. Nor is this true alone 
of his criticism of English and German writers. It is true of nearly 


all his criticism. And for a critic what praise can well be. higher 
than that ? 


Frank T. Marziazs. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE PLANTS OF THE 
FARM. 


Tose agriculturalists who have read Mr. Darwin’s Animals and 
Plants under Domestication, can hardly fail to anticipate a further 
advance in the improvement of the plants of the farm. Accus- 
tomed as we are to the fruits and vegetables of modern gardens, 
we sometimes forget that all such excellent productions as the 
cultivated forms of brassica, all the tribes of cabbages, cauliflowers, 
and turnips, all the delicious pippins, pears and plums, with the 
parsnip and asparagus, and other succulents of the same sort, were 
developed, by culture, from sour crabs and sloes and stringy wild 
plants. 

Jemmy Button, the Fuegian on board the Beagle, had been so 
accustomed to the wild representatives of cultivated fruits that he 
assured Mr. Darwin the poor and acid black currants of Terra 
del Fuego were too sweet for his taste. 

We may confidently accept the proposition, without pausing to 
examine and discuss it, that wild fruits were the first forms of food, 
and that we owe their descendants, the crops of our farms and 
gardens, to the labours of plant improvers; and, considering 
the immense benefits derived from the introduction of new plants, 
or the improvement of old ones, it is not surprising that the 
ancients should have deified, as Ceres, the first improver who 
ennobled corn from a wild grass, and that the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England should have just published a 
practical report on the general subject of improving the plants of 
the farm.* Farmers will learn from this essay that plants have 
never yet been handled in vain with a view to their improvement ; 
that a flattering prospect lies before them, and that they may 
yet recoup themselves for the diminished prices of food by increas- 
ing the productive habit of the plants they cultivate, and by 
improving their quality. 

The process of plant improvement is undoubtedly difficult ; but 


* The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, second series, vol. xx., 
part i. London, 1884. 
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when we remember what has been accomplished in the improve- 
ment of horticultural subjects, we feel convinced that the same 
process which has given such excellent results when applied to 
culinary vegetables and ornamental plants, will prove as successful 
in the case of those other plants which constitute the crops of 
agriculture. 

At the present time, so far as the cereals are concerned, human 
is taking the lead in their attempted improvement. Perhaps this 
might be expected, the cereals being of paramount importance in 
America, while in England they have lost that position. But 
however that may be, there are, at the present time, half-a-dozen 
scientific agriculturists who are engaged in hybridizing cereals in 
America, while in England there are none. It is by hybridizing 
that new and valuable kinds are obtained, and although Nature 
may sometimes effect this union of varieties, she is slow in doing so, 
omits the work altogether in the case of some plants, and performs it 
charily even in the case of wheat. In fact, two sorts of that grain 
may be sown for years, side by side, without any intermixture 
occurring. At the best, artificial impregnation is ‘‘an art which 
mends nature,” and judicious coupling may be expected to result 
in strong and useful offspring partaking of the merits of both 
parents, while accidental unions of plants, as of people, are often 
followed by the propagation of disease, weakness, or sterility. In 
consequence of the enfeebled state of the cultivated potato, and 
the invigorating effects of cross-breeding, that plant has been 
made the subject of constant experiment and labour on the part 
of breeders. But amid the endless new varieties only one good 
potato has resulted from an accidental cross, the rest were the 
fruit of unions effected after careful calculation on the part of the 
breeders. In fact, the breeding of plants is conducted on exactly 
the same principles as in the case of stud animals, horses, cattle, 
sheep, or dogs. A famous breeder of greyhounds explained his 
system when he observed: “I breed many and hang many.” It 
is the same with plants; artificial crossing is only a means of 
inducing variation in cultivated plants for the purpose of obtaining, 
in the first place, new and invigorated forms from among which an 
improved variety may be obtained by selection. Some of the new 
forms will be worthless, a few will be good, some, perhaps, will be 
pre-eminent; but none can possess much value until the type has 
been fixed by selection. A new form is never ‘“‘ steady” enough 
to be regarded as a fixed race, and it can only become so after 
several years’ application of the all-important principle of selec- 
tion. 

The great firms of seedsmen, which the circumstances of the 
times have created, have conferred acknowledged benefits on agri- 
VOL. IV. 36 
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culture by the encouragement they have afforded to improvers, 
and by the distribution of novelties. They rarely, themselves, 

attempt the actual manipulation of turnips, potatoes, and the other 

subjects of improvement, and probably they are right. This sort 

of work requires a large amount of time, as well as technical know- 

ledge, and engrosses more attention than any seedsman, or busy 

man of that class, could bestow upon it. The actual improvers 

are usually men residing in isolation and undisturbed retirement. 

Gilbert White would have made an excellent plant-improver. An 

improver of turnips might be named who has been engaged during 
forty years upon the work, and each succeeding year he still 

selects and still rejects, allowing only a few of the most perfect 
specimens of his care to produce seed. Some years since he 

thought the necks of his favourite turnips a little too long, the 
roots beneath the “bulbs” too voluminous, and the skins too 
coarse ; and accordingly he proceeded to trim the necks and roots, 

and to replace the skins with others that were as thin and tender 
as the peel of apples. All this he did by selection, on the approved 
method. The process is simple to those who understand it. The 
necks of a crop of turnips will not be all of the same length. On 
an acre of land several turnips will be found, after careful search, 

with slightly shorter necks than the rest, and these will be 
selected for seed. Next year the same process of selection will be 
repeated, and in that way the long necks will be “‘ trimmed.” 
This is, in short, the history of the modification of plants by selec- 
tion. Change is the law of life, and the keen eye of the improver 
will always discover variations of form which he can turn to 
account, 

Mr. Patrick Shirreff, of Mungoswells, Haddington, has left behind 
him the name of the greatest improver of cereals, and at present 
he has no successor. Too late in life he tried cross-fertilizing, having 
previously, from the year 1813, proceeded by selection from the 
best plants he could discover in the fields, and he continued his 
selections with such success that a testimonial from the farmers 
of Scotland at length acknowledged his half-century of pains- 
taking work and production, and successful distribution of several 
improved varieties of wheat and oats. Mr. Shirreff commenced his 
career in 1813, when his attention was directed to a green and 
spreading plant of wheat which, in a field of corn much damaged 
by the severe winter, appeared far more vigorous than the rest. 
He manured this plant to increase its yield, and it proved a new 
variety of very marked character, having tall and strong straw, 
and a remarkable tillering habit. This was the ‘‘ Mungoswell’s 
wheat,” which is still largly grown in East Lothian. The Houp- 

toun oat, which has spread over Scotland, the countries of the 
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Baltic, and parts of North America, was selected by Mr. Shirreff 
in the same way, and so was that other excellent variety called 
**Make-him-rich,” and other sorts of wheat and oats which Mr. 
Shirreffi—who deserves a statue for his services—left behind him. 

After long experience as a hybridizer, Mr. Shirreff, in his old 
age, wrote to report the successful union of Victoria Bere and 
Cavalier Barley, which had been accomplished by a friend at his 
request, when his hand had grown too unsteady for the necessary 
manipulation. He says :-— 

In the spring of 1875, a plant of the Victoria bere was selected. To eight of its 
flowerets were applied pollen from Chevalier barley ; the result was six seeds, two of 
the flowerets proving barren. In the present year the six seeds were again planted in 

-a garden at Haddington. Two of the plants had an ear and grain resembling Chevalier 
barley ; the ears and grain of the other four resembled Victoria bere. 

Plants from seeds obtained by crossing vary in type, and the best varieties are 
sometimes late in making their appearance. It is now certain that bere and barley 


-eross together, and if these grains remain unimproved it must be owing to the apathy 
of farmers. 


As barley has become a more important grain than wheat in the 
agriculture of this country, the details of another experiment 
in crossing the varieties of that cereal, may be worth reproducing 
here. They come from America, for Mr. Shirreff’s mantle has 
not yet fallen on any British hybridizer, and even barley, without 


which genuine beer and whisky could hardly be produced, has 
been hitherto neglected. Mr. Horsford, a hybridizer at Char- 
lotte, Vermont, writes : 


In the summer of 1881 I crossed our common six-rowed barley, which is the same 
as the French call ‘ Escourgeon,’ with the Nepal barley, which is beardless and hulless. 
My last year’s plants of this hybrid were a pleasing surprise tome. The heads were 
much longer than either parent ; beardless, but not hulless. The plants showed much 
vigour, which in this climate is lacking in the Nepal. Another hybrid between our 
common six-rowed hulless barley and the Nepal was equally interesting. The plants 
did not act like the former, but were a long time in tillering, and I had doubts of their 
producing any seed. After sending out three or four times as many stems as the 
former variety, these grew and produced good heads, which were beardless and 
hulless. The plants were hardly half as tall as either parent, but produced three 
times as many heads to the plant as any variety of corn which I had. The crossing 
seemed to have changed the height of the parents into tillering. Of course I may 
expect a great number of intermediate forms in the next year’s crop of these varieties. 


Since Mr. Horsford gave this account of his experiment, in a 
letter to the writer of this paper, he has placed on the American 
market a six-rowed barley of great promise, a selected offspring 
of the above union, from which a yield of a hundredfold may be 
confidently expected. 

About a century before the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England published the recent article on improving the plants of 
the farm, the attention of Sir Joseph Banks had been directed to 
its subject, and he made an interesting collection of the varieties 
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of wheat of the last century, which may now be seen in the 
Natural History Department of the South Kensington Museum. 
His samples will always be useful for purposes of comparison, 
and the time may come when they will appear as inferior to 
cultivated sorts as crabs are to apples. 

In connection with plant improvement it is an encouraging 
fact for agriculture that the extension of the growth of maize, the 
most productive of all cereals, has been due to the application 
of the principles of selection and adaptibility. Mr. Darwin, 
agreeing with other botanists, believed that all the varieties of 
maize sprang from a single ear, though the argument would not 
be much affected if the numerous types of this particular cereal 
originated in several different spots, since they must still have 
undergone great changes. Maize isa plant of wonderful adapti- 
bility, of world-wide range, and of very varied habit of growth. 
Near the tropics it grows sometimes to a height of twenty feet 
and north of the St. Lawrence it only measures, in some spots, 
two feet. In a quick climate it ripens in thirty days after planting, 
in a slow one it takes four times as long a time from the sowing 
of the seed to the harvesting of the ripe cobs. In the United 
States, the seed of the South, of the cotton bottoms of Louisiana, 
and the alluvial soil of the lower Mississippi, is white and dented, 
and the cob large; in Ohio and the North the seed is smaller and 
yellow, the cob long and slender, and the stalk, by comparison, 
dwarfed. In fact every distinct district of the States and each 
great river valley has its own type of maize suited to its soil and 
latitude; and as each variety has become adapted to its own 
district, interchanges of seed can only be effected with safety when 
the distance of the removal is not too great. In extending itself 
over the numerous countries of Europe, Asia and Africa, this 
bread corn of the Old World—seen first by Columbus in 1502— 
probably received a fair start by the sowing of seed derived from 
latitudes that corresponded with the new sites. German corn 
must have come from the latitude of the Ohio, Italian corn from 
further south. But the principle on which maize has gradually 
adapted its habit to the widely severed sites and climates already 
noticed arises from that fundamental law which renders plant 
improvement possible. No two plants, even of the purest type, 
are ever quite alike, since Nature’s prodigality occasions constant 
divergences—we may call them leanings—towards new directions 
away from the parent stock. The plant-improver avails himself 
of these slight leanings, and by constantly selecting the slight 
divergences he can, with time, travel, so to speak, a long way from 
the first parent. Thus maize bas been made to travel north, 
south, east, and west, and thus all its differences of habit, as a 
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plant of twenty inches or twenty feet in height, have been pro- 
duced. 

Wheat has travelled in the same way, though less widely, and one 
of the fields still open in the improvement of this grain consists in 
the more careful breeding of sorts suited to each division of the 
country. There can be no such thing as a national variety of the 
bread corn of England, and agriculture has probably lost much 
by having too frequently overlooked the principle of adapting 
the sort to the soil. Farming is an art of very great difficulty, 
owing to the overwhelming number of empirical facts on which 
success depends. The enlightened agriculturist, in comparison 
with the practical ignoramus—who possesses an almost intuitive 
knowledge of these facts, handed down as they are from father to 
son, and mastered early in stable, fold, and field—commits the 
largest number of mistakes. He does not err, of course, on 
account of his enlightenment, but in spite of it, through want of 
intimacy with a sort of rote knowledge which is acquired as easily 
as the multiplication table in youth, and is hard to learn after- 
wards. Who would imagine that the little insignificant sort of wheat 
‘called Peaked-ear could possibly be the best for certain alluvial 
‘districts. A scientific new-comer, who is free from prejudices 
and very enterprising, tries a better sort from a distance, a mag- 
nificent wheat with a pedigree, and at harvest the small variety 
with wiry straw still bends before the storm, and ripens its seed, 
while the giant sort lies flat on the ground and rots. 

General intelligence is worse than useless, from a business point 
of view, when it is only sufficient to induce experimental farming 
without being complete enough to secure its owner against costly 
blunders. At the same time errors of the kind just noticed may 
possibly have increased that extreme caution of the typical farmer 
which retards the progress of our greatest industry, and no doubt 
delays the improvement of the plants of the farm. Both the over- 
fast and the over-slow require more light for their guidance. It 
is sometimes said that the cereals, at any rate, have already 
reached perfection. But they may certainly be altered by manipu- 
lation, and improved in a relative, if not an absolute sense. 

The Chinese Emperor, Khang-hi, did not effect any absolute im- 
provement in rice, eminent improver as he was; still, he conferred 
on his country the only kind of rice which will ripen north of the 
Great Wall, and he did so by manipulating the plant in his garden, 
and by constant selection of the earliest grains. The words ‘‘ most 
productive ” and “ best,” as applied to the plants of the farm, 
relate to soil and climate as well as to the plant. No one doubts the 
fact of absolute improvement in the cereals of some countries, not 
very longago. The hordeum (barley) of the old records in Scotland 
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was the inferior sort, known as bere, which is not even well-suited 
for whisky. The chevalier barley of the brewery, the barley of 
our national beverage, was a subsequent introduction. The oat of 
Professor Rogers’ History of Agriculture and Prices in England, is 
generally the small oat (Avena strigosa), the primeval oat of 
Scotland, which is now only cultivated in Orkney and Shetland, 
and by the worst farmers of the Continent. We learn from the 
Old Statistical Account of Scotland, that many new stocks of im- 
proved oats were introducted into that country after the famine of 
1782. The ordinary seed corn of the country had been consumed, 
and the ignorant and isolated farmers of that time were compelled 
to resort to other countries for seed, and in that way an absolute 
improvement was accidentally effected. 

At the present period it must be admitted that improved cereals 
can hardly be expected from foreign countries. Wheat is un- 
doubtedly an exotic, but its several varieties have become so. 
thoroughly at home in the different districts that we must not 
expect better sorts from abroad. In fact, the stream has set the 
other way; and we now supply some of the most enterprising 
farmers of the Continent with their best seed corn. Foreign sorts 
of wheat fail in England. A miller sowed a superior sample from 
Australia, and it blossomed a month too soon and came to nothing. 
France has tried the same experiment of bringing wheat from 
better soils and climates, with the same results—untimely blossom- 
ing, deficient stamina, and tendency to attacks of diseases like rust 
and mildew. Future progress, therefore, in regard to the cereals, 
must be relative, and breeders and selecters must devote their 
attention to the production of sorts whose individual traits adapt 
them for culture in particular localities. We require a number of 
best wheats, best for clays, best for sands, for chalks, and for all 
the other soils; and best, too, for the different climates. More- 
over, as the fertility of soils increases under high farming, we shall 
require sorts capable of turning such fertility to account, and 
these will doubtless be developed by improvers. 

It would seem, therefore, that the process of improvement in the 
case of the plants of the farm, requires the same enthusiastic 
devotion which has been applied to it in the department of horti- 
culture, and that a larger number of farmers might advantageously 
devote themselves to the raising of new varieties. Perhaps those. 
country gentlemen whose diminished rents have debarred them 
from their former amusements, might find leisure for the work 
which is obviously required in the interest of agriculture. Amateur 
labours of this kind might prove extremely valuable, not merely 
from their direct results, but from the excellent example of gentle- 
men employed in their estates, not in the pursuit of mere sport, but 
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in useful objects. Other advantages would follow. It is said 
that at present few of the increasing number of farm pupils of 
the upper class ever become practical farmers. They grow into 
famous sportsmen, and make very good emigrants, shepherds in 
Australia, herdsmen in Texas ; but at home the force of example 
is too strong, and the sons of country gentlemen rarely develop 
into farmers, or attach themselves seriously to any useful industry. 
They can do no good until they are entirely severed from the 
home circle. 

Possibly a course of hybridizing might reclaim these young 
students. At any rate the business of land-owning is sadly 
neglected at present, to the great detriment of all who are con- 
nected with it, and a delightful field of labour is always open 
in the improvement of the plants of the farm. Probably the 
‘green crops,” turnips, and other roots, clover, and the rest of the 
forage plants, which have not been particularly noticed here, 
present the greatest opportunities of successful treatment. The 
same natural laws govern the behaviour of all the vegetables— 
cereals, or succulents—and the same processes are applied in the 
improvement of them all; but the succulent vegetables are more 
readily modified to the advantage of the cultivators than the 
others, and they have now become our most important crops. 


Henry EversHep. 
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HENRY FAWCETT: IN MEMORIAM. 


A MomENtary silence ’mid the strife 
Of tongues, and thro’ the land a deeper hush 
Than broods o’er autumn woodlands all aflush 
- With glory eloquent of fading life, 
Bespeak a common loss and sorrow rife 
In English hearts and homes, for one who sought 
No selfish ends, but ever planned and wrought 
For all men’s good. Now fall’n upon the wife, 
Whose love illumed his darkness, is the Night; 
And he who, dutiful and undismayed, 
Confronted adverse Fate, and, in despite 
Of his own blindness, evermore essayed 
To win for others larger hope and light, 
Beholds the splendour that shall never fade. 


Joun F. 
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The Coming Reform and the Representation of Minorities. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “ Nationa Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 

Now that the country is irrevocably committed to a vast 
measure of reform, and the two Parties in the State seem disposed to 
act together for its equitable settlement, it is of prime moment in 
the interests of the nation, and should be the anxious concern of 
patriotic statesmen of both parties, to make it as complete and per- 
fect as practicable, and as far final as anything in human affairs 
‘can be. All questions connected with it, including that of women’s 
suffrage, should be thoroughly threshed out, and, if possible, decided 
once for all, in order that we may not have a perpetually recurring 
agitation on the subject. I may observe, in passing, that the con- 
cession of this suffrage would have a distinctly Conservative ten- 
dency, in opposing a barrier to a subsequent further reduction of 
the franchise. For while the step from household suffrage to man- 
hood suffrage is one of which, even now, some Radicals are openly 
talking, it would require far more boldness to advocate a further 
enfranchisement if this involved womanhood suffrage as well. But the 
main question connected with the coming measure is the mode of pre- 
serving an adequate representation of minorities. There are only three 
means of obtaining this end; (i.) by unequal constituencies ; (ii.) by 
multiplied and single-membered constituencies ; (ill.) by constituencies 
with several members elected by (a) the plan now in force in the three- 
cornered constituencies, or (b) the cumulative vote, or (c) the single 
vote. As Lord Beaconsfield said, when opposing Mr. Trevelyan’s 
motion on the subject in the House of Commons in May 1874, inequality 
in the constituencies, sufficient to maintain a virtual representation of 
minorities, is doomed when household suffrage is extended to the 
counties. And of the other methods of effecting the object, it is tolerably 
certain that only the very simplest have any chance of being adopted. 
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The alternative probably lies between plan (ii.) and plan (iii.) (c). Plan 
(ii.) is admittedly imperfect in theory, and cannot fail to prove inade- 
quate in practice. But it will probably be preferred by many, from a 
supposed difficulty in fairly working the single-vote system, plan (iii.) (c). 
It is objected to this system that it might, not unfrequently, result in a 
minority of the constituency obtaining the larger share of the repre- 
sentation. Thus, suppose a constituency returning three members, in 
which there are four candidates—A. and B. Conservatives, and C. and 
D. Radicals. Out of 50,000 voters who come to the poll, 26,000 are 
Conservatives and 24,000 Radicals. If the votes polled, as they not 
improbably might be, were to be A. 14,500, B. 11,500, C. 12,200, and 
D. 11,800, the Radicals, although a minority in the constituency, would 
secure two out of the three seats. To obviate the risk of this, it was 
suggested in the article on ‘“ Redistribution and Representative Demo- 
cracy”’ in the Quarterly Review of last July, that the state of the poll 
should be ascertained and declared at intervals during its continuance, 
so that voters should not throw away their votes on a candidate whose 
return appeared perfectly safe. But this would only diminish, and not 
entirely preclude, the risk. On the other hand, there exists a mode 
of escaping from it in the shape of a modified and partial form of 
secondary voting, which, from its very novelty, many of us may, perhaps, 
at first sight feel tempted to reject off-hand as not for a moment to be 
entertained. But it really contains nothing objectionable in principle, 
is perfectly simple in its working, and is absolutely certain in its effects. 
My proposal, in short, is that every candidate who obtains any votes 
above the number necessary for his election (which, by way of brevity, 
may be called ‘“‘ the returning number”), should be allowed to transfer 
his surplus votes to any other candidate or candidates whom he pleases ; 
and that every candidate who obtains less than the returning number 
should be allowed to transfer all or any of the votes recorded in his. 
favour to any other candidate or candidates. 

It cannot be said that there is anything preposterous in the principle 
that an individual whom his fellow-citizens have, as shown by their 
suffrages, considered a trustworthy representative of their views on all 
questions which may come before the council of the nation, should, if 
and so far as those suffrages have been bestowed upon him superfluously 
or to no purpose, have the power of representing his would-be con- 
stituents in the disposal of these suffrages, and bestowing them in a 
way in which they will produce the result which the recorders of them 
must be presumed to have desired. Applying the plan to the hypo- 
thetical case given above, the miscarriage at the poll would be remedied 
by A. transferring to B. 501 of his votes. This is a simple case ; but it 
is easy to see that the principle, once admitted, would work equally 
satisfactorily in the most complicated cases. It would, moreover,, 
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enable the constituencies to have before them a far larger choice of 
candidates representing different shades of opinion; for no candidate 
would feel that by coming forward he was dividing his party and im- 
perilling their prospect of obtaining their due number of seats, since 
this number could be with certainty secured to them on the adjustment 
of votes after the poll. The probability of corruption taking place in 
connection with the transfer of votes would practically be exceedingly 
small; but it would no doubt be right to guard against it by heavy 
penalties. 

The rules for carrying the plan into effect would be extremely simple. 
They might be expressed as follows :— 

1. Within twenty-four hours after the declaration of the poll, every candidate who 
obtains any surplus votes (that is to say, votes above the “returning number”) shall 
be at liberty to transfer all or any of such surplus votes to any one or more of the- 
candidates who failed to obtain at the poll the “ returning number”; and every candi- 
date who obtains fewer votes than the returning number shall be at liberty to transfer: 
all or any of the votes given to him to any one or more of the candidates who failed to. 
obtain at the poll the returning number. The election shall be decided by the number 


of votes which stand to the credit of the several candidates after such transfers (if any) 
have been effected. 


2. To find the “returning number,” divide the total sum of the votes given by the: 
number found by adding one to the number of seats to be filled up. Add one to the 
integral quotient (neglecting fractions) obtained by the division. The number obtained 
by the addition is the “ returning number.” 

I may add that the plan would be equally applicable to cumulative- 
as to single voting, and would, in fact, if introduced into the present 
School Board elections, obviate miscarriages of votes, which not un- 
frequently take place under the present system. To illustrate this, I 
may be allowed to cite the last School Board Election in Marylebone. 
There were on that occasion ten candidates for the seven seats, four of 
whom may be described as Church candidates, and the remaining six 
as Undenominational. There were recorded 79,370 votes, which were 
distributed as follows :—Mills (C), 12,078; Diggle (C), 11,496; Barker 
(C), 10,779; Westlake (U), 9,774; Stanley (U), 8,624; Bruce (U), 
8,008 ; Bond (U), 7,491 ; Coxhead (C), 6,669 ; Hopes (U), 3,735; Wynne 
(U), 716. Accordingly, three Church, and four Undenominational 
candidates were returned, although the aggregate number of Church 
votes given was 41,022, while the aggregate number of Undenomina- 
tional votes was only 38,348. The returning number in this case was 
9,922 ; that is to say, any candidate who obtained that number out of 
the 79,370 votes must have been elected. If now the three Church 
candidates who obtained more than that number of votes had been 
allowed to transfer to the fourth Church candidate a sufficient number 
of their surplus votes to raise his number up to 9,922, no arrangement 
of transfers of votes among the six Undenominational candidates would 
have succeeded in placing more than three of their number among the 
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seven candidates credited with the highest numbers of votes, and the 
views of the voters, instead of being misrepresented on the Board, as 
they are at present, would have been fairly represented by the majority 
of 41,022 votes having returned four members, and the minority of 
$8,348 having sent up three. 

Your obedient servant, 


P. V. Sarru. 
4, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Medical Relief of the Rural Poor. 


To tHe Epitrors or tHe Nationat Review.” 


Sirs, 


I think Dr. C. M. Campbell has contributed a very valuable 
amount of information on this subject, and very clearly proved that the 
entire machinery of the Poor Law system is ill-organized. He advo- 
cates fairly the claim of both Pauper and Doctor to human treatment. 
He may rest assured, however, that so long as the Doctor's appointment 
is in the hands of the “ British Guardian,” and the supply of food and 
medical comforts left to ‘‘ his” choice, the ‘‘ articles” will be of the 
very cheapest description—not necessarily bad, but cheap. For years 
the Medical Press has teemed with “hard cases” (and this is about all 
it has done); but until the ‘* Public Health Service ” is put upon a better 
footing, no benefit will accrue either to the public or the profession. 
The Medical Profession itself, if not powerless, is far too apathetic. 
They could, and ought, to do more to assist their poorer brethren. 
No other profession or calling gives away so much of its time and skill, 
and often, too, where it is scarcely needed. The wealthier members of 
the profession—its ornaments—should move for higher fees, or pay 
for their present gratuitous services. It they do not need it, let it be 
diverted for the general benefit of the ‘‘ Peer-less Profession.” It is 
simply scandalous to see skilled and costly labour so ill-requited, and 
Dr. Campbell deserves, I think, very great praise for collecting such 
facts, and you, Sirs, the gratitude, at least of the profession, for giving 
publicity to them. 

Your obedient Servant, 


14th Nov. 1884. J. O. 
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Evolution v. Socialism: A Note. 


To tHe Eprtors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
Sirs, 


In his address to the Social Science Congress at Birmingham, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, in speaking of the modern encroachments of Govern- 
mental intervention on the liberty of the individual, contented himself 
with endeavouring to dispose of those thinkers who regard such 
encroachments with disapproval, by stating that Mr. Herbert Spencer 
stands alone among modern philosophers as a supporter of the doctrine 
of laissez-faire. 

Now, passing over the fact that Mr. Spencer has again and again 
repudiated his supposed adherence to that doctrine, it seems to me that 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s statement, as being an attempt to discredit a par- 
ticular school of thought by disparaging its most distinguished exponent,. 
amounts, at best, to an aryumentum ad hominem. 

On the other hand, it is unquestionably true that a considerable 
number of modern thinkers hold strongly the opinion that private 
enterprise, regulated by the natural laws of competition, &c., if only 
supported by that amount of State protection which, by ensuring the 
liberty of the individual, gives it free play, is more to be trusted with 
the development of society than are the artificial and meddlesome 
interferences of well-meaning but fallible legislators. This view, which, 
when fully interpreted, by no means results in a system of laissez-faire, 
besides being supported by Mr. Herbert Spencer has also been power- 
fully advocated by one of the greatest of modern historians, the late 
Henry Thomas Buckle. 

There are others, I am aware, andI fear a great many others, who, 
holding an opposite view, anticipate great things from the substitution 
of State action for private enterprise—and this different estimate of the 
value of State action is in reality the chief question at issue between 
the two schools of political thought, which may be called the Socialist 
and Evolutionist schools. A little reflection will show that such is the case.. 

The absorbing idea of the Socialist is one of confidence in the State 
as a generator of civilization. Having formulated an ideal conception 
of social blessedness, he would impose its conditions upon the com- 
munity by means of State coercion, and by the same agency would he 
mould the units of society into the desired pattern. 

The Evolutionist, on the other hand, maintains that a higher stage 
of civilization is to be attained only by a process of growing up to, 
so to speak, of those units of society, in accordance with the natural 
laws of their growth. Of the different stages of civilization, he says, 
as Sir James Mackintosh said of constitutions, ‘they are not made, but 
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It is surely of the utmost importance that this fundamental question 
should be threshed out. We find ourselves existing as members of a 
civilized society, which written and monumental history unite in 
proving to be the resultant of the gradual upward progress of humanity 
from a state of barbarism. We are anxious, as far as in us lies, to 
help onward this progressive movement, believing a still higher stage 
of civilization to be attainable if only the causes of development remain 
in operation unneutralized by antagonistic causes. Obviously, our first 
step must be to ascertain, if possible, what are the causes which have 
brought our civilization to its present pitch, in order that we may work 
with and not against them. On this point we find, among others, 
two hypotheses which, as representing the fundamental notions of the 
two schools above referred to, especially concern the question we are 
considering. 

The one asserts that civilization is a direct result of wise and intel- 
ligent legislation; the other, that it is a product of the natural 
development of the human race which has been brought about by the 
inherent activity of the individuals, regulated by the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, &c., plus the perpetuation of acquired adaptations 
-by hereditary transmission. 

Both these hypotheses are antecedently plausible, since each attri- 
butes the effect to a cause, or causes, known to be in existence, and in 
operation on the effect. It remains to us, therefore, to endeavour to 
ascertain, @ posteriori, what have, up to the present time, been the kind 
and degree of the action of these causes on the effect. 

That legislation has influenced the growth of civilization is certain. 
Whether it has directly aided it remains to be seen. That it has in- 
directly aided it, in so far as, by maintaining order, it has supplied some 
of the conditions of progress, may be at once admitted. This conside- 
ration, however, suggests a distinction between two kinds of legislation 
—a distinction that is of the utmost importance, and must ever be 
kept in mind as the key to the difficulty. Firstly, there is that purely 
negative legislation which, content with insuring for every individual 
the greatest amount of liberty compatible with the equal liberty of 
others, places the individual in the most favourable conditions for 
developing, in obedience to the natural laws of his being. Secondly, 
there is that positive legislation which aims at supplying the individual, 
not merely with the conditions of development but with the development 
itself. The utility of the legislation of the first kind is admitted by all 
but professed anarchists; that of the second, however, is the question 
under dispute. 

Now, it must be noted that it is exactly this positive or aggressive 
legislation to which so much importance is attached by modern Social- 
istic Radicals, and upon which they so confidently rely for the future 
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‘development of humanity. Let us inquire what have been its effects in 
the past. The most superficial reference to history shows them to have 
been almost entirely bad. So far from having directly aided social 
‘development, they have, with few exceptions, turned out to be among 
the greatest obstacles to civilization. Modern history is pre-eminently 
a record of the failure of paternal legislation—a failure, be it observed, 
usually great in proportion to the apparent soundness of the reasoning 
by which it was at the time supported, and the excellence of the inten- 
tions of those by whom it was introduced. Law after law, we find, not 
-only failed to achieve the object for which it was framed, but too often 
aggravated the mischief it was intended to alleviate, and in addition 
initiated a chain of remote evils, the possible existence of which was 
never for a moment contemplated by the law-makers. Such conside- 
rations must surely be sufficient to convince any impartial mind that— 
-at all events, in the past—civilization has not resulted from the wisdom 
-of legislators. If such is the case, the claims of our first hypothesis are 
-disposed of. 

Our second hypothesis, which ascribes civilization to a natural deve- 
lopment of humanity, in accordance with the so-called laws of evolu- 
tion, is as thoroughly justified by the facts of history as the other is 
disproved by them, and in addition derives a powerful a priori sanction 
from the established truths of Biological science. 

We will first glance very briefly at the Biological aspect of the 
‘question. It must be remembered that the development of a society is 
-at bottom the development of the individuals composing it. Now these 
individuals, these men, whatever else they may be, are certainly animals, 
and the physiological differences between them and the lower animals 
being differences of degree rather than of kind, it would seem antece- 
‘dently probable that human development follows the laws common to 
-animal development generally. What are those laws? The most general 
that modern Biology has reduced to a definite statement are the law of 
the survival of the fittest and some of the laws of heredity. But these are 
the chief agencies to which our second hypothesis ascribes the genesis 
-and growth of civilization; its a priori sanction is therefore apparent. 

If we regard the matter a posteriori, we find that the conclusion ren- 
‘dered probable by the consideration just referred to is confirmed by the 
facts of history and every-day experience. Time does not permit me to 
go into this evidence in detail, neither is it necessary that I should do so, 
since it is written on every page of history and any who run may read. 

The conclusion then seems unavoidable that, while civilization has 
certainly not in the past resulted from the positive action of legislators, 
it as certainly has resulted from the progressive development of huma- 
nity in obedience to the natural laws of evolution. If these laws have 
-been equal to the task of evolving civilized man out of the savage—and 
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if in the history of our race we find that legislative action that has con- 
flicted with these laws has almost invariably resulted in failure, and too- 
often in catastrophe—then those who would now support a Socialistic 
system, which relies exclusively upon such legislative action for the 
future development of Humanity, must remember that the onus of show- 
ing when, and in what way, the constitution of Nature and the ability 
of legislators became so altered as to justify their anticipations of success, 
rests with them. 

The dangers of over-zealous legislation have so often and so elo- 
quently been exposed, that it would seem unnecessary again to call 
attention to them. Such, however, I fear, is far from being the case. 
At a time like the present, when the political atmosphere is everywhere 
clouded with Communistic doctrines—when even in our own country 
the party most popular with the masses is energetically proceeding 
upon principles that can only be described as Socialistic—when, by 
a curious irony of Fate, individual liberty is threatened with extinction 
under the rule of a so-called Liberal Government, it seems to me that 
the claims of the individual cannot be too often emphasized, or the 
unscientific character of Socialism too frequently pointed out. 

We cannot be too grateful to Mr. Herbert Spencer for so opportunely 
pointing out the dangers of coercive legislation, and we must hope that 
when the majority of our countrymen more fully appreciate the actual 
situation, they will unhesitatingly prefer retaining the freedom they 
have at last become possessed of, to delivering themselves over to that 
most abject of all forms of bondage which results from the tyranny of a 
clique. The more intelligent Radicals never weary of talking of evolu- 
tion, but they seem incapable of learning the obvious lesson that it 
teaches, viz. That social progress, like all other instances of organic 
development, can only result from a gradual process of growth. 

Your obedient servant, 
A Country Doctor. 
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CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 


WITH IRON FRAMES. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. beg to call attention to their New Iron-Framed Cottage Pianofortes, 


which combine great power and purity of tone, with a general excellence hitherto the character- 
istic of only the best Grand Pianofortes. 


ese instruments are made in different sizes and cases, to meet the taste of all purchasers, 
and are supplied on Cramer’s three years’ system, which, though partially adopted by others, is 
carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


IRON-FRAMED PIANETTES - From 30 Guineas. 


From £2 16s. per quarter on their three years’ system. 


IRON-FRAMED PIANINOS -_ From 36 Guineas. 


From £$ 10s. per quarter on their three years’ system. 
IRON-FRAMED COTTAGES - From 55 Guineas. 
From £5 5s, per quarter on their three years’ system. 

FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality. Exchan: any 
” time within Six Months without loss to the Prcchenen, - 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


Regent Street, W.; Bond Street, W.; High St., Notting Hill, W. ; Moorgate St., E.C., LONDON. 
Church Street, LIVERPOOL. 
20, West Street, and 88, Western Road, BRIGHTON. 
And of their Agents at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and EDINBURGH; and the 
principal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 


Bradford’s ‘‘Vowel’’ Washing 
Machine 
is admittedly the best in all essential points, 
and may be had in all sizes for Hand and Steam 
Power. See Catalogue. A Month’s Free Trial 
allowed, 
Laundry Machinery, 
Dairy Machinery, 
Domestic Machinery, 
Horticultural Machinery. 


Catalogue, with 200 Illustrations, Post free. 


Thomas Bradford & Co., 


Laundry Engineers, BRADFORD'S HAND LAUNDRY. 
140, 141, 142,143, Hien Lonpon, 


. Plans and Estimates furnished of every descrip- 
Manchester, Salford, and Liverpool. __ tion of Laundry for Hand and Steam Power. 


ABOUT CLARET. 


‘There has been, during the last few years, a great deal of exaggeration and misconception, mainly 
arising from letters and articles in the Press, by those who are almost entirely ignorant on the 
subject. They exaggerate the quantity consumed in this country, and understate the quantity 
uced. Why, Paris alone consumes more wine than the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. 
t is true the production of common wine in France has been enormously decreased by the 
ravages of the phylloxera within the last few years, and as every person in France consumes 
wine, low wines have to be imported to supply the home demand, hence the unusual circumstance 
of France importing great quantities of common wine. There never has been any difficulty in 
procuring good, pure French wines, except in the very lowest qualities. For ourselves, owing 
to the large reserves we buy, we have always been able to supply 

LARET at 13s. per. doz. | FINER DINNER WINE at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s. per doz. 

oon DINNER WINE ,, = ‘“ | HIGH CLASS Do. ... from 42s. upwards 
Bottles included. 


The see of the wines gentlemen buy from dealers from Bordeaux, the more we are 
ey  wooms give the ordinary wines at lower, and the High-Class Wines at very much 
lower, prices than they pay. 


JAMES SMITH AND CoO,, 


9 LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL; 26 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER; 
83 HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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DALE S* 


~ INSURANCE BUILDINGS) 


GARRIAGE PAID By PARGELS PosTorerK lL 


SAMPLES SENT FREE APPLICATION. 


ENTERED AT STATIONERS HALL. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 
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